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The picture can be used for Language Lessons and Story Telling. 


Circulation Fully Double That of Any Other Educational Magazine 
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Best [Pishes 


Wah p pleasant 


of happy 





day nant to gether 
in the schoolroom 

this souvenir is 
presented to you 

vith the best wishes 


cs f your teacher 


Ne 
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A thooklet of 
benutitully lithog 
bossed, tied with cord and tassel, six designs assort- 
ed, pretty aud 


mages, With a “Farewell Message’ on Lhe last page, 
’ 


Without photo, 12 or less for s5c., 
tional one, 


With photo of teacher, 12 or less for $1.10, 5c for 


each additional one, 


Floral Wreath Souvenirs 





Extra heavy single cards 10x12, lithographed in 
colors and embossed, two desicus, usual printing of 
names Of pupils, leacher, ete, on center panel, ribbon 
hangers, 

Without photo, $1 for [2 or less, 5¢ foreach onein 
excess of 12. 

With Photo, $1.25 for Zor less, 6e for each one in 
eXcess ot 


ED« ’ : tous 

Pansy Souvenirs 
Thisisasingle heavy card, 7'(x7%, elegantly litho- 
graphed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut out, 
with ribbon hanger, The names of school, place, 
teacher, puplis, ete., are printed on the center panel, 


The photo of the teacher can be copied and placed in 
the center of the upper part of the souvenir if desired, 


atc Concho 
« Sorin C1 ah a 





The price without photo is 75¢ for 12 or less, 
3c for each one in excess of 12 


With photo, $! -00 for 12 or less, 4c for each 
onein . .cess of 12. 


MORE THAN PLEASED 

I have just received my package of School Sou- 
venirs from you, and I cannot express my grati- 
fication at the results, nor my satisfaction at 
having such attractive remembrances to give to 
my pupils, Annie C, Beach, Connecticut, 

BETTER THAN SHE EXPECTED 

The Souvenirs were received O. K, in due time. 
Iam more than pleased with them, as were the 
children, They far surpassed what IT thought 
they would be. Ieva J. Ilenry, New Jersey, 


‘cht pages, !¢x5'4, front page 
raphed in colors nnd gold and em- 


inexpensive, The usual printing, 
bames Of pupils, teacher, school, date, etc., on inside 


4c for each addl- 








Artistic 
School Souvenirs 


Photo Souvenir 








All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, 
Pupils, ete.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise state -d. 
is especially exce ‘Hlent—fine lithographic work, not cheap color printing. 


Teacher, Officers, 
The color work 
By making 


them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as low prices as others ask for 


inferior goods. 


agree to return them. 


extra charge for printing names, 
Legible copy brings best results. 


Floral Booklet Souvenir 





“BEST 


OGLISHES 








Thisis one of the most beautiful souventrs imag- 
inable, rich yet delicate coloring, frout page is open 
work with slightly frosted effect, tied with silk cord 
and tassels, the finest work of German lithographers, 
usual printing of names of pupils, etc., on inside 
pages, 45, x6'4, each in an envelope, a beautiful souve- 
nir for discriminating teachers who desire something 
new and particularly fine, Four designs assorted, 

12 or less $1.75, lve foreach one in excess of 12. With 
photo of teacher, 12 or less for $2, Ile for each one in 
excess of 12. Nofree samples of this style. Send 1c 
for sample, which if returned unsoiled will be accepted 
by us Lhe same as 1l0e Cash, 


New Gem Souvenir 
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With Rest Wishes a 


Your Teacher 
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Description.—They consist of two cards, 415x734, 
tied together with ribbon, The first card is imported 
elegantly lithographed and embossed, There are three 
center designs of flowerm—which are assorted, On the 

second card are printed “Gems of Thought’ Carefully 
selec ted with special reference to their appropriateness, 

The Price is 6c each; 20 or more 5c each post paid. 
No further discount, 

Special Printing.—On the second card, in place of 
the “Gems of Thought,” we can print the name of the 
school or number, of te acher and school oflicers, and 
names of the district, the place, date, names of pupils, 
The extra cost of this, to be added to the priceabove, 
is 50c. Wecan copy the photo of teacher and place 
it on this specially dosed eesond card at an extra cost 
of 25¢ for the first 12and te for each additional one. 
We can add the “Gems of Thought” card if desired, 
making three cards tied together, for 2c each additional. 

No free samples of this style. 5c for sample, 
which if returned unsoiled, will be accepted by 
us same as Sc cash. 


John Wilcox Est., 


We make seven styles not shown here. 
Samples Free (except Floral Booklet and Basket of Flowers) to those who will 
Catalogue of all kinds of T 

All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. 
based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. 
pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, 
Give date when you must have them. 


Catalog free. 


sachers’ Supplies free. 
No. discount. 
When 


there will be an 


Water Lily Souvenirs 


— 
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With, pleasant memories of 





happy days 


| Spent together in the selwolroon 


JN? this sontenir . 
“Ni ~., is preseuled to nou foith the 


2 = hest fuishes of your teacher 


SY! 





Size 444 x6inches. The first card is elegantly litho- 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water, Colors always sent 
assorted, The second card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room. 


Price.—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
Souvenir 4c, With photo of teacher, one dozen or less, 


$1.25; additional ones, 5e each, 


Assortment R 





Thisis one of the prettiest and most desirable sin- 
gle cards ever designed for gifts from teacher to pu- 
pils. The card is 7x9 inches, elegantly lithographed, 
embossed and cut outedge. The background Is a solid 
mass Of forget-me-nots with spray of pink roses. The 
illustration gives but a faint idea of their beauty. 
The printing on the panel at the top ofthe card rez uds, 
“With best wishes of your teacher, Rose KE, Nelson, 
Hardwick, Vt., Jan, 29, 1914.” T his will be changed 
as ordered, or it willbe left blank if desired, Names 
of pupils cannot be printed on this style. 

Price 5c each, 24 for $1.00. Add 25c extra on each 
order if you wish the printing on the panel, Ribbon 
hangers will be attached for 1c each extra. 


Milford, N. Y. 


Prices are 











The illustration is about one-half the actual size, We 
copy any photograph you send, and return it to yoy 
uninjure dd. Thee Opy Will be as good as the origing, 
but do not expect a Clear, first-class picture to iy 
made from a dim or faded one, Send the best phity 
you have, There are two cards of heavy, buff, ripple 
finish mount board, tied with silk tassels, The secon 
card coutains the usual printing of the name of tip 
school or the number of district, place, date, au 
names of teacher, school officers and pupils, 

Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one dozen or 
less. Additional ones de. cach. 


Basket of Flowers 


Nothing even remotely approaching the beautyof 
thesesuperb noveities has ever been offered to teacher 
before, It is impossible to give more than a faintidg 
of their elegance, They are fit to grace the finest hoy. 
doir and will be prized by the recipient as no other 
souvenir could be. Beautifully colored, embossed ani 
enameled on extra heavy board by one of the be 
lithographing houses in Germany, they are mailed 
you flat, but when put together (Only a moments 
work) they open out several inches, like a real baske 
of beautiful flowers, and will stand on the mantelor 
can be hung on the wall. No free samples, 

Basket a Wild Roses.—About 8 inches wide ant 
14 inches high 15c. each, 8 for $1, 

Basket of "Viotets.—About 12 inches wide and! 
inches high, 20c. each, 6 for $1, 

Printing Extra,—We can print on the panels sini: 
lar tothis: **With best wishes of your teacher, Row 
M. Knight, Milford, N. Y., Dee, 1914,” in seript 
type, changing itas you desire, T ‘his extra printing 
costs 2c. for cach order, Names of pupils cannot 
be added. 
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Graded List of Victor Records 


A NEW 





for Home and School 
is Now Ready 











NA NEW GRADED LIST | 
| OF VICTOR RECORDS 
5 | FOR CHILDREN IN || | 
HOME AND SCHOOL || 



































This booklet contains cl list of OVerl ohe thousand Victor Records, Care- 


fully graded for 


use in) Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, 


Junior Wigh School and High School. An accompanying note explains 


each record and its use. 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 


No school Is complete without cl Victor anel ra library 
of Victor Records. 

livery principal, SUPerVvIsor and teacher Who uses a 
Victor should have a copy of this booklet upon the desk 
for daily reference. 

Copics of the NEW GRADED LIST may be obtained free at 
your nearest Victor dealer's, or will be sent to your address upon 
application to the 

Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Victor 
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June Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


HE EDITORS are planning to make June the finest number of the 
year. Very clever hand work pages will be given which inclyd, 

many original ideas. The double page poster shows gracefy| 
_ swans and will delight the little folks. The Mother Goose picture jg 
Bo-peep. The Manual Arts page consists of a folding camp-table to be 

_ made by older pupils. Teachers depend upon this magazine for Sup 
| plementary aids in Story Telling, and the June number will be rich ih 
| these. There is the story of Colonel Goethal whose birthday occyrs 
| in June, a Boy Scout story and several delightful Nature stories, A 
| page of seat work suggestions will be a boon to the teacher at this 
| time of year when all the old expedients have been used. The third 
and last paper on South America is of unusual value and completes for 
the time being the study of the continent that lies closest to us. The 
picture for the month’s Picture Study Lesson is taken from the Vander. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR «® PRIMARY PLANS: 


Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914 


Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 20 cents a copy; $1.25 a year 
PUBLISHED AT 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK psy F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F. A. OWEN, President, W. J. Bercuer, Vice-Pres. C.K. SHULTS, Treas. 


KIAZABETH P. BEMIS, GRACK B, FAXON, 


,DIroRks, 


W. J. BEECHER, 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. Dansvitia, N.Y. Charles kK. Gardner, Manager. 
NrEw YORK OFFICE, Suite 1448, No.1 Madison Ave., Harry G, Wood in charge. 
CHICAGO OFFICK, Sptite 1713 Misher Building, I. C. Kreidler in charge. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICH, tot TReMONYT St., Boston, DD. A. FRASER in charge. 
Knglish and Muropean subscriptions received by 
ARTHUR FO BERD, 22 Beprokbpsi., SERAND, LONDON, ENG, 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY AGENTS vanted t 4 sent this j nal . . : : 
PLANS, Is pblisiet he hubldle ot the auonth te igh euch locality, alsa at fundies, asoraitinty oe | bilt Collection in the Metropolitan Musuem, and photographed for this 
vious to the date it bears, and should rea liosubsecribers S “0p " "ess i = . . . e » ‘ ° ° — 
leiore the first of Ulue inouth, 1 ix publtshed onts ing successiul work furnishedfree on application, | Magazine by special permission of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. _ It isa 
durinugt we RCHOO sear, Hitters org 5 ale ssugust OUR GUARANTEE TO Ss JBSC IBE Ss —_ We » ‘ 4 » -4 > . e . > 2 ry . 
being omitted, cunranter te reliability of Anse + pocepreovelt ap charming study of a little girl and doll, entitled lhe Rag Baby.”’ An 
PORN POST AOE—Lostene tor eaiacrivers in| ycating te Kotwal Teeeeies See poiwary Seas. | article on Observation Tests will be of great interest. In this number 
atte 3U cents; tn other loreigu coun es of COnLS Cinbenc mano pscribers Shall de \ rial . . wy’ we ry G ° ° lah 
a ertivers in the Lullest confidence that they willbe | iS given the first paper on Temples of Antiquity, the Temple of Diang 
xe 282 °, : tee w . ma . uriyv treated, yuany oversight some advertise- | ° . ° g sa = 7 . 
a CHANGE OF eee opie ig Pa apcvengint Ene should Pei fects Sin any senerdilerta being the subject. Prof. Abbey WI! ites a second paper on the Teaching 
loh fils address Changed he should i alicia “Un posed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we willmake 


nud the new address 
DISCONTINUANCE —From this date (Jan. tst. 1915) 
all subseriptions will be discontinued at es oiration, 


RENEWALS, to iusure no interruption in the re 


vood to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 
tained, The only conditions of this offer are that the 
subseriber qaustimention Normal Pustructor and Pri- 
nary Phins when writing to advertisers, and that 


of Soils. Mr. Morgan takes Composition for his theme. Nella H. Cole 
writes on Field Days, to be held in the place of indoor Closing Day 
txercises. KK. L. White furnishes recipes for spring luncheons. — The 


ceipt of the Journal, should be seat to reaehous not! complaint must be made within thirty days after date = ° . . ° . 

tater them the Hoth ol thee mrowtls with whleh your nub | of iso Maxasine “conta the ailvertisement. Entertainment pages contain a Japanese play, just the thing for Closing 
<ription expires as we begin, on that dove, addressing | Read al dvertisements carefully, so that vou fully ~ ° die ee . ” 
Mirlist forthe following mouth: (hus the renewalol understand them, ‘They are aw epitome ot the busi | Day, tuneful songs, and recitations and exercises for various programs 
a subscription expiring with the February number ness tifeottoday, are fulloft interest and worth any- gi 
hould reach us before February loth, ete. )one’s time and attention, | 


Our Books and Our Magazine 


We have received hundreds of letters of commendation of our set 
of books ‘‘Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers” from 
those who have purchased and are using them. These have come from 
County Superintendents, Superintendents, Principals, Grade Teachers, 


Entered as second-class math qnatter April Ql, 194, atthe post office Dansville, No YV., under the Act of Conaress 
of Marvel 8, 18s, 
Copyright, 16, by FLA, Owen Publishing Co, 








Partial Contents for May 


ace ion. Pesign by Martha Feller Wing. ccc ccc ccc cece 3 ; ne ae 1 ; 
aoe a ert per en Aang fas gy a LPLPL ESET EERE TL OL + | Teachers of Rural Schools, from Normal and ‘I raining Class pupils, pre- 
How to Interest Children in Wocld-Wide Peace. Alice May Dorglas........... 15 paring to teach. We, of course, are unable to print many of these, 
Nature Study —Little Apis. Virginia Baker....... eee ee tee etee eee e tenn nes 16 but we appreciate all of them, as showing the high estimation in which 
Hand Work ~Bar- lrame Beehive. Martha Meller Wing... SPeLEy Cee 17 | the books are held by those for whom they were intended. We fee! 
Cooking—Tempting Dishes for May Lunches. MH. L. Whitescccee cece cence eee 9 |. . : . baste ; 
How to Spend a Rainy Day. Dorothy FP. Cocks. ...00.c0 cece even e eee ene ee ens y) , inclined to take the space to give one received recently, as it shows 
Agriculture—Field ‘Trips to Study Soils, Me J. Abbey. cc... c ccc eee ee ccc ees 21 | the use which is made of these books in a class preparing for teaching, 
Story-Telling—The storf of Daniel. Susie M. Best... ....-. re 23 | and opens up another point which is well worth mentioning. The let- 
Hand Work— Dove Poster for Peace Day. Bess Brace Cleaveland sus eauesueeos 24, 25 ' ter isfrom a Training Class teacher: 
Geography—Beautiful and Wonderful South America, anny Comstock... ... 26 | sy tiniiad ihians aes - wee , as 
Goldfish as Schoolroom Pets. Mrs. Charles T. Meiser. 0 ccc ccc cece eee cee nees 27 | y training class students are receiving much benefit from the set of 
Muscular-Movement Writing for Left-Handed Children. (George 1. Raev..... 27 | ‘‘Practical Methods Aids and Devices for Teachers’? which was sent to 
Seat Work and Dictation Stories from Mother Goose. Laura Rountree Smith... 28 | them. ‘The girls are teaching now and find the books so helpful. [ have 
Hand Work—Color Picture of Jack and Jill... ... 00 ccc cece cee eee e eee e eee e eee 29 | been looking over the work on agriculture for I am thinkiny of having 
Arithmetic— Methods That Have Proved Successes. Lewis S. Mills ...... ae 30 | one of the girls do her practice teaching in that subject. On looking 
Games and Relaxation Exercises—Mquipment for Play. Nella I, Cole... .....0. 31 | over the work in the book, I notice it is suggested that the teacher per- 
Drawing, 2) TL Awgwirrdsnsscss ses sstses. 084050005550 STI IS Oe 33 | form the Babcock Test before the class. I hardly see how that could be 
Picture Study —‘*lhree Members of a Temperance Society.’ Fred IL. Daniels 34, 35, 65, 78 | eed yeas 8 sey egeaee wor ne to whirl _ oa — it be 
Oral Reading. Daisy Doan Carr .....0...0cccsscscssnsvcceecees ere ree 34 one? I should be very grateful for suggestions. ery truly 
Games for Drill or Amusement. Bertha Leedy and Anna Rh. Furmine. ccc... 36 Colton, N. Y., March 12, 1916. ELIZABETH STRAUGHAN, 
engli ,r tu Exercises in Word-Building. 1 M. Bolenins.. 0... 0666 37 ‘ ; ‘ 
Fe ne Ror tues Atuncige Minin Prabauy nme: SE) We are always glad to receive requests for special assistance frm 
Leaflet Story—In Rabbitville. dna S. Mnapp ......e5. pe ane be on bes ih) 39 | our readers. In this case we were able to refer the inquirer to the 
History—Use of Poetry in the Teaching of History, Meerett Barl Stanard...... 40 | April issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans which was just being 
Hand Work—May Baskets. Martha Voller Ning.....+ ...++.sssessseeeseeeees 41 | circulated and which had not then reached the subscriber. In that 
History Story —Teresita’s Scissors. Bertha B. Bush... ccc cece cece cece eee ms Mp » ae wail dintes won “The Rabook Tout aad Cord 
Music—Our Country’s Flag. Martha Burr — and Margaret Coote Brown ... 45 aaa ag : saincae te ‘a yee th 1€ HaDCOC ai an hay a 
Health—A Crusade Against Flies, Meta Wellers.. 0... ccc cece ence nee 46 10n, 1 IC le method OF uSe ane € purposes, an 1OW tO Make 
Citizenship Lessons for Pew: Day.....+-......-. Pe --+. 47 | ita valuable school subject were fully set forth. We mention this, 
ae See Sees any GUk emection. Jasper F. LWtMer.... +0090: +++ +200 48 | both as showing the practicability of our books, the close way in which 
Blackboard Reading Lesson. Bess Bruce Cleaveland.ecccscceeccece cevccee eke 49 thoy ar mil oad i neces ss atemanns thei ellie tn's 
Seat Work—Sugyestions for Mducative Seat Work. May J. Christensen....... 50 hey are used, an 1€ correlation be ween 1em and our magazilic. 
Beads Made from Wall Paper. Hssie Mur ff oo... .0ceeececeeee cree enone es .... 51 | The books, in this subject, gave a full agricultural course, which the 
Encouraging Thrift through the School Savings Plan. _ emit R. Lowry ..0+ 5) teacher could follow, and the same is true of other subjects, and at the 
Fisaut Mamaacinn.  Welian, ee 1: 3° | same time our magazine gives a vast amount each month of material 
Hand Work—Patterns for May Baskets. Bess Bruce Cleareland.......... ..... 54 | Which adds to and works with that in the books. “Practical Methods, 
Plays, Drills and Dances for May Day............-.0+..scseeeeeeeeesecuee aes 55 | Aids and Devices for Teachers,’’ we feel safe in saying is the most val- 
Exercises and Recitations for Memorial Day.....-...-+6-eseeeeseees ve tees -- 56,57 | uable set of books on methods and means of teaching published. 
Peace Day Pavennts Gnd Mercises. 2... 6... ccc ceve cons cceceeeccconsssseece t 38, 59 
Music and Recitations for Peace Day................ pie apes ee Gwhs shee 4 aie 60 Our Front Cover 
ae ciaeieicniienncmamaane staiddic ahah neAD a aaee a Our beautiful cover picture will.be much appreciated, we know. 
Seat Work—Tracings Designs and Words to Match.........0.00.000 000.000 “* G4 | It may serve as a text for written language lessons in a number of the 
Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club...............0202005 ceuee ae 66 | grades. The photograph is from the studio of John Kabel, Dayton, 0). 





TO THE TEACHER—Every page of this magazine is rich in suggestions and ideas. Read ‘‘How to Spend a Rainy Day Pleasantly 
and Profitably,’’ on page 20. Make notes of the devices that particularly fit your need and put away for use on the next unpleasant day. 
One teacher writes, ‘The pupils look forward every month to the coming of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans as much as I do.” The 
reason for the children’s.enthusiasm is not hard to find. They know that their teacher gets the ideas from the pages of this magazine for 
the hand work that gives them many a delightful hour. The editors spend much thought and effort in planning truly educative seat wor 
that will please the children. Take'the “‘Color Cards’’ in this issue, on pages 15 and 47. These may serve many grades. Ask the older 
pupils to trace them on thin paper and transfer to water color paper, ordinary paper or thin cardboard. Give the water color designs to 
children who are capable of using watercolor paints and the ordinary paper or the cardboard designs to still younger children, to be colore 
with crayons. Let the children take these designs home to pin up in their rooms, thus establishing another link between home and- school. 
Be sure that the pupils understand the sentiments on these cards so that they can explain them to father and mother. We never have pu 
lished a series of hand work outlines that have proved so popular as the Mother Goose Color Pictures (see page 29). There is a variety 0 
ways to use these outlines. Teachers transfer them, by tracing or by use of carbon paper, to sheets of plain white paper, and distribute the 
sheets to the children who color them according to the teacher’s direction. After they are colored they are outlined heavily with a soft pen- 
cil and then the figures are cut out very carefully. | The best ones are selected for a barder consisting of, say, a dozen figures mounted on 4 
strip of oatmeal paper of a soft color, as cream, or gray-green, or pale blue. Where a school is small only one figure of a design may 
saved and a border may be made up of all the Mother Goose figures. Still another idea is not to cut the figures from the sheets, but to 
allow each pupil to keep his own sheets, to be made into a Mother Goose Booklet and taken home at the end of the school year. These are only 
a few points not to be overlooked this month, In the June issue we shall speak of other special features provided in every number. ee 
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May 1916 
pASS ANY EXAPlINATION 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark.) 
The Questions asked by the Regents of N.Y. 
tate for the past 2 to 22 years as a test for the 
puipletion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
HiGH SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFI- 


CATES. 
Te Taly books up to date, as the new questions 
aeadded after each examination. | 

The questions are grouped by topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 





— for review work in nearly every school in 
y, Y. State and in the best schools in every state 
jn the Union. 
NEARLY 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD. 
. 32 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 25 cents 
Answers, each subject 25 cents 
One doz, or more copies $2.00 per doz. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHIIETIC 
By ©. 8, Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
inthesixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes 
thatstudy this book thoroughly need have no 
farof mental tests in any examinations, 

Price, 25 cents each; 6 copies 20 cents each; 
doz, of more $2.00 per doz, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask, What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
yok, With questions at the bottom of each page 
tor the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 





0 GEO 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep _ pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Toiutroduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps, 





REPORT CARDS 
These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
thestanding of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card auswers for one pupil 
awhole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
4x4 inches. Price, 10c per doz; 3 doz, 25c. 
send 10c for sample dozen. 
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For any of the above books, address, 
W. HAZELTON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








PICTURES and CASTS 
For School Room’ Decoration 
Lspecially Suitable for Class Gifts 
Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 
Send 10¢ to cover postage. 
National Art Supply Company, 


122 South Michigan Biva., 
Chicago, U1. 














| pearian. plays. 


and Home. 


PLAYS for SCHOOL 


é Recitations, mono- 
logues, dialogues, drills’ and all 
kinds of ideas for entertainments. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
542 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Read “BLUE BIRD” | 


Published in co-operation with Cleveland 


Lovers Association and devoted to 
BIRD STUDY AND CONSERVATION. 
& copy . . 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Address: EDITOR BLUE BIRD 


1010 Euclid Ave., Dept. N, Cleveland, Ohio 


$1.00 a Year 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


ANew Efficiency Blank for Rating 
Teachers 


Following the lines of thought in the 
modern schools of education, a form of 
a ‘‘graph’’ has been worked out to show 
the success or ‘‘efficiency’’ of teachers. 
‘The first practical or commercial use of 
such a graph has been made by the Clark 
Teachers’ Agency. The experience of 
the managers (men with wide experience 
as teachers and also as Agency directors) 
has led them to place the following topics 
on the blank as being, in their estima- 
tion, of primary importance: Character, 
knowlege of subject matter, technique 
of teaching, governing skill, how does 
teacher work under supervision, interest 
in student activities (athletics, debating, 
etc.), personal appearance, social qual- 
ities and disposition. Itso happens that 
these topics are almost identical with 
the ones decided upon by the students of 
the department of education in a large 
state university after a rather thorough 
investigation. 
tells all. It is predicted that blanks 
similar will soon be in general use by 
all Agencies and others who wish an 
easy and accurate method of rating 
teachers. 

The Clark Agency has very recently 
taken over the American Teachers’ 
Agency in Knoxville, Tennessee, and has 
arranged with David R. Kerr, Ph. D., 
LL. D., to take charge of the new office 
in Knoxville. Dr. Kerr has been for 
several years conducting a select school 
for girls. He was for many years presi- 
dent of Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri, and of Bellevue College, Omaha, 
Nebraska. He is well known as a Pres- 
byterian divine and as a lecturer in the 
educational field. With seven offices the 
Clark Teachers’ Agency is equipped to 
give the most complete co-operative 
service. 


The Shakespeare Celebration in 
the Schools 


Nearly 2,000 schools, representing half 
as many separate communities, have al- 
ready arranged for a pageant or dra- 
matic performance in commemoration of 
the 300th anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
death, according to figures compiled by 
the Bureau of Education of the Depart 
ment of the Interior. Although the ac- 
tual anniversary occurred in April, cele- 
brations are to be held throughout the 
year. Many elementary and secondary 
schools will this year devote their entire 
commencement program to a Shakes- 
peare pageant or play; and a number of 


of the opportunity to give outdoor per- 
formances of plays by Shakespeare or 
about him. In order to assist schools 
and colleges in planning celebrations, the 
Bureau of Education, in cooperation with 
the Drama League of America, has is- 
sued a bulletin giving practical sugges- 
tions as to kinds of celebrations, type 
performances, lists of dances, and de- 
signs for simple costuming for Shakes- 
The Bureau has distrib- 
uted copies of this bulletin to all city 
school superintendents, to principals of 
publie and private secondary schools, 
presidents of colleges, normal schools, 
and other institutions; and arrangements 
have been made to furnish copies at 
nominal cost to school teachers and pupils. 


The New York State Normal School at 
Oswego is to have a department for the 
training of teachers to take charge of 
classes of children whose minds have not 
developed normally. The new course will 
be opened in September next, and will 
be in charge of Miss Eleanor Gray, who 
has had particular experience in that line 
and who is now an assistant to Dr. God- 
dard at the Training School at Vineland, 
N. J., the most widely known institu- 
tion of its sort in the country. The course 
will be open to those who have some 
special gifts adapted to this and who al- 
ready possess a Normal diploma. It will 


| cover a year of theory, observation and 


practice, and will earn a special di- 
ploma. The earlier graduates will, no 
doubt, be in demand to train others as 
teachers, and the salaries for such teach- 
ers are already in advance of the average 
for the grades. Principal James G. Riggs 
of the Oswego school will give further 





information, as desired. 
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Please Pupils and Parents 


It is not only an act of graciousness to 
distribute Seibert Souvenirs among pupils 
on the last day of school, but also a bit of 
diplomacy, This indication of consider- 
ution for the children is appreciated by the 
parents and the latter have the power to 
nuke or mar a teacher's career, 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 15 


The illustration of this souvenir gives but 
a meagre idea of its beauty, The symbolic 
designs are embossed in silver, The text 
isengraved in green, The cover is heavy 
pebbled linen with deckle edge. size, 
34x46 inches, Tied with silk tassel. 

The inside of the folder consists of an 
cight-page insert. On the first page is a 
greeting from teacher to pupils. An orig- 
inal poem entitled, ‘The Silent Bell,” 
occupies three pages. 

On the remaining pages we print name of 
teacher, school board, scholars, school, dis- 
trict, township, county and state—which 
matter must be furnished when you order. 
We guarantee to print all names and data 
correctly as per copy submitted, Write 
legibly. 

If you desire, a photo of yourself or 
school building may be tipped on the 
front cover. This adds greatly to the in- 
dividuality of the souvenir, We copy any 
photograph sent us. Write name and ad- 
dress on the back of the photograph and it 
will be returned uninjured, In case you 
do not wish to use photo, the panel will 
show a suitable phrase neatly engraved. 


PRICE LIST, POSTPAID 
12 without photo, $1.20; additional ones 6c each; 12 with photo, $1.35; additional ones 7c each. No less 
than 12 sold. Envelopes to match, Sc per dozen. As many Souvenirs should be ordered as there are names 
appearing on them; where pupils names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 
in excess. Remittance must accompany order. Stamps and personal checks will be accepted only when 


other forms of remittance are impossible. 


If you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 
You will certainly regret your neglect if you allow the closing day of school to arrive without 


being provided with souvenirs to distribute among your pupils. 


Do not let this opportunity pass 


by. Place your order for Seibert Souvenir No. 15 today or write immediately for samples. Suel 


things are too often postponed until too late. 


We have been furnishing thousands of teachers 


with Seibert Souvenirs for the last seventeen years, Our reputation is behind every transaction, 


Decide and act now, 


Seibert Printing Co., 


Box 10, 


Canal Dover, Ohio. 

















the summer schools will take advantage | 





Cedar Falls, 


Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order, 


Debate Outlines, any subject. Both affirmative 
and negative $1.00, either duc. 
sions $2.50 per thousand words, 

Kssays, Orations, Speeches, etc., on any subject 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words, 
Outlines $1.00 each, 


Book Reviews a specialty. 


150 subjects for debates and orations sent free 
on request, The Debater’s Guide 25c, 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 


Cornplete discus- 








lowa Detroit Dupligraph Co., 3 





Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efficiency by 
using &@ DUPLIGRAPH, Repro 
duced from pencil, pen ortype 
writer, Invaluable for making 
out reading lessons, seat work 
busy work,examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, ete 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers. Our Spectul 
Offer and sumples of work will 
convince you immediately, 


- = 

[100 COPIES * 
n 

TEN MINUTES Mi 


= Price $1.00 and upward, 


32 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Jointly by 


Longfellow. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, oral and written 
ee ES Ce era 


Courtship of Miles Standish. _ Longfel 
1 


low. Introduction, notes ...........4. 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell, Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 


questions and outlines. .c..cseeeeseee 10¢ | 


Enoch Arden. ‘Tennyson, Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and 


CN 6656 6. RENO RREN ERS C048 EGS 1 


Hawthorne. Lio- 
Introduction, 


Great Stone Face. 
graphical sketch, 


questions and outlines ...........006. 


Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, 
with notes and outlines.............6. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected 
with introduction, notes and 
for study eae 


poems 
outlines 


5 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduce 


Se ND 6 bweecceascecaes 
A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. 
Complete with notes ............000- 
Cricket on the Hearth, Chas, Dickens. 
Complete With notes ..cccccccecccece 
Familiar Legends. Incz N. McFee. A 


book of old tales retold for young people.10c¢ 


Some Water Birds. Inez N. Melee. De- 
— and stories, Fourth to Sixth 


PE er rrerrr rere 10c 


Published ie. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
HALL & McCREARY, 434So0. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


nn 


| 35 Lady of the Lake, 


Exeelsior Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series 
HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English. Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades, 


They are thoroughly 


Hiawatha, Longfellow. [utroduection, 
notes and vocabulary 
Milton’s Minor Poems. 
Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by 
Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F, 
Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas 
©, Blaisdell, President of Alma College, 
Michigan, Supervising Editor. Biograph- 
ical sketch and introduction. Notes 
and questions for study; comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary 
Idylls of the King. (The Coming of 
Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 
KMdited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. Thomas 
©. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Bio 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes and 
questions for study, critical comments 
und pronouncing vocabulary 
Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical 
sketch, numerous notes, questions for 
study on each chapter, critical comments 
and bibliography, making it the most 


complete edition published for class 
study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, 
State Normal College, Athens, Ohio, 


Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Supervising Kdi 
tor. 238 puges. 
Same, in cloth binding ..........+.+.:. 30c 
Seott. Introduction, 
nr a ge 0 sketch, numerous notes, pro- 
nouncing glossary, 208 pages, 


Dansville, N. Y. } ee From Most 





ROGGE cccéccaecwane 20c 
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RACTICAL METHODS, AIDS 4x0 DEVICES 


9x 11 Inches—Over 500 Illustrations—512 Pages—Full Baby Seal Keratol Binding 


In Two Volumes, Each 
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SEND NO -CASII 
To get these books on approval 
use order blank printed below. 























Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
has been compiled and edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace 
B. Faxon in collaboration with a large number of well known 
and practical educators. 

These books are just what their title implies and, although 
out only a few months (published in June), are already recog- 
nized by Superintendents, Principals and Teachers throughout 
the country as being, as County Supt. McDonald of Cherokee 





Co., lowa, puts it: ‘‘ The best books of the kind I have seen.”’ 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR 





The Most Helpful Set of Books Ever 
Prepared for Teachers 


HE PURPOSE of this new set of books is to furnish the 
teacher with the very best material obtainable for carry- 
ing on the daily work of the schoolroom. They have 
been prepared to fill a long felt need among teachers for 

a work which would provide thoroughly practical meth- 

ods, aids and devices for every branch of school work. In them 

teachers are given the result of the best thought, the best 
talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, 
all of them specialists in their respective branches. 


Subjects Treated 














VOLUME I VOLUME II 
READING HISTORY | AGRICULTURE DRAWING 
ARITHMETIC = HYGIENE | NATURE STUDY WRITING 
SPELLING PHYSICAL EDUCATION STORY TELLING SEAT WORK 
LANGUAGE GYMNASTICS AND GAMES DRAMATIZATION PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
GEOGRAPHY — PICTURE STUDY } DOMESTIC SCIENCE — RECITATIONS 


Kach of the above subjects has been treated in the most prac- 
tical and helpful manner possible. These twenty sub-divisions 
or sections, each thoroughly covers the subject to which it is de- 
voted. The contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 500 il- 
lustrations. A glance at the subject of Geography for instance, 
reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one de- 
partment which is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 
illustrations. The teacher can go to this section in full confi- 
dence of being able to find an abundance of helpful and in- 
spirational work for use in her Geography classes. This is also 
true of all the branches represented. 

’ of Practical Methods, Aids and 
In the Pr oduction Devices for Teachers it has been 
our ambition tg provide a work which no grade or rural teacher 
could examine without desiring to own and at a price so reason- 
able and on terms so easy that any teacher might be enabled to 
procure it. 





In providing the material for these books great 
Practical stress has been put on the idea of making them 
thoroughly practical. Every thought expressed, every idea pre- 
sented, every particle of material provided has been subjected 
to the most careful tests and consideration in order that nothing 
not thoroughly practical should find a place in them. 


Usable That Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers should be ‘‘filled to the brim’’ with us- 
able material,—material which the teacher could adapt and 
apply to the daily work in the classroom—has been our chief aim, 
and the large number of endorsements which we are receiving 
convinces us that our aim has been accomplished. 
Valuable Teachers will find these books of inestimable value 
in their daily work in the schoolroom—a source to 
which one will first go when in need of helpful material on any 
of the subjects treated. 


TEACHERS | 


May 1916 








| Ida V. Flowers 








A PARTIAL LIST of the 
Well Known Educational 
Writers Who Have Con. 
tributed to These Books, 


D. R. Augsburg 
Virginia Baker 

Louise M. Wade Barnes 
Viola M. Bell 

Susie M. Best 

C. E. Birch | 

Anna Mae Brady © 
Bertha H. Burridge 
Bertha E. Bush 

Annie Chase 

Ida Hood Clark 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
G. B. Coffman 

Fanny Comstock 

Fred H. Daniels 
Anne Dillon Durr 
Ruth O. Dyer 

Philip Emerson 







Maude M. Grant 

Laura Dunbar Hagarty 

Jean Halifax 

Carrie P. Herndon 

Lester S. Ivins, M. S. 

Edgar S. Jones 

Nina B. Lamkin 

G. W. Lewis 

Constance D’Arcy Mackay 

Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped. 

Alice G. McCloskey 

Lewis S. Mills 

Annie Stevens Perkins 

S. Emily Potter 

Ella M. Powers 

George A. Race 

Jean Sherwood Rankin 

Sara M. Riggs 

Laura Rountree Smith 

Bertha L. Swope 

Harriette T. Treadwell 

Thomas B. Weaveg 
And many others 





1 The text and illustrations have been prepared by practical 
Preparation teachers who have long been identified with the best in ed- 
ucational work and who represent: the greatest array of talent ever engaged in 
the production of any set of books exclusively for teachers. 

The books are divided into subject-chapters, each volume 
Arrangement containing a complete index of the contents of that volume, 








High grade, heavy weight book paper, specially made to secure the 
Pa er quality and finish necessary to produce the best results from the 


large number of engravings used in illustrating these books. 

Printin Best possible to produce with the most modern machinery and 
Printing skilled workmen. The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) 
ink. Many of the engravings in the Drawing Section are in colors. 












thus making all material easily and quickly accessible. 


adapted to use in the grades and in the rural schools. 


splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. 





selected because of their adaptability for picture study in the schools. 
Drawing Section has several pages devoted to plates in colors. 

Size Two volumes, 9x11 inches—256 pages per volume—two ten inch colum 
to the page. 





CUT ALONG THIS LINE 
° 

Use This Order Blank—Send No Cash 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. Re ane croe eee 
You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my address given below PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS, complete in two Volumes, and 
enter my subscription to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR ° PRIMARY PLANS for one year at 

your special combination rate of $5.00. 

If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, I agree to keep them and make payment as 
stipulated below. If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the 
poociot, of the books, in which case you will send stamps for the return of the books and cancel 

is order. 

If the books are retained, I agree to make payments as follows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next month and 


$1.00 on the fifteenth of each of the next succeeding four months, or to remit the cash price of $4.75 on the 
fifteenth of next month if I prefer. 


NAME 


» 1916. 


P.O. STATE 

STREET or R.F.D. : ae ee 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PAID-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. If Jou area subscriber to NOR’ 
MAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS and your subscription is paid to June or longer, the books 
alone will be supplied at $3.75 in installments or $3.50 cash. In that event modi YY last paragraph of order 
blank by changing first payment of $1.00 to 75 cents and ‘four months” to three months, also $4.75 to $3.50. 


Seo e While no attempt has been made to grade all the material supplied, the 
P various grades are amply provided for and these books are equally 


4 More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, 
Illustrations he Art Section 


is embellished by a large number of reproductions from famous paintings, 


The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. 













Bindin Full baby seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive ap- 
DINGING pearance and the durability essential to books intended for daily 
use for a long period of time. The title is stamped in gold. ; 
Price The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are being 
22 *\* offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at a 
special rate of $5.00, the terms being $1.00 cash with the order and the bal- 
ance in four monthly installments of $1.00 each. A Discount of 5% 1s 
allowed for cash, sanlcinng the net cash price $4.75. Use order blank below. 
€ Present subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS whose subscrip- 
tions are paid in advance to June or longer can secure the books separately 
ns at above prices less $1.25, the subscription price of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. Use blank below, making modifications as explained in last paragraph. 


Send No Cash 


If you wish to examine Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books 
if they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign a 
mail the accompanying Order Blank. The books will be 
immediately sent to you, charges prepaid. 


You Take No Risk 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. 
If satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. 
Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 

We want you tg see the books. Sign’and mail order blank today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 


—————S— 
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How Are You to Spend Your Vacation ? 
Tove number of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS will be 





read by more than 175,000 public school teachers. __ 
Doubtless each and every one of this vast number of teachers 
js giving more or less consideration to this vacation question. 

We realize that a very large number of teachers are accustomed to 
spend a portion or all of their vacation time in doing some kind of 
special work; many of them are employed by us each summer in doing 
institute, Summer normal, and local work, taking orders for our 
publication and books. 

This year we have an unusually attractive proposition to make, 


teachers than ever before. 

It is impossible in the limited space here available to tell you 
about the wonderful opportunity which we have to offer this year. 

Ask us for complete information. 

We need several thousand teachers in this work, and we believe 
we can easily satisfy you that in no other way can you secure so 
pleasant or profitable work for such of your vacation period as you are 
able to devote to it. 

Let us tell you about it. 





Our Combination Offers 


A very large per cent of those subscribing to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS take advantage of some 
one of these combination offers, greatly to their advantage 
and satisfaction. Look the list over carefully before ordering. 
Also notice the combination with ‘Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers”? given on page 4. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year......... .......... $1.25 
OE 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........... 2.0... ..0...0000 . 1.00 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid...,..... BOM Rg Create cacao 1.00 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid........... 1.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder .............. 1.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with pnyone.ot ine see, 2.00 

“6 66 66 66 (73 any 2 of the $1.00 2 80 

books listed above ‘"**"*****"* "4% ° 

. e - ” all ee 3.60 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with PATHFINDER undany 2.70 

6 (a3 sé be “6 PATHFINDER and any 3 50 

2 of the $1.00 Geeks °-***ese+s 00 . 

“ J es oy ay He ge my <> ge SD ees ee ee 4, 30 
Practical Selections, postpaid ............. 00.00. cece eee .65 
EE ER See ee Ter ee TT eee eee eee .65 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Practical Selections 1.60 

66 ‘cc ‘ (a3 (a3 ‘cc both Practical Selections 1 95 

and School Year ; sis . 

Ks " = - S Fa eieemnes see 2.25 

7 is ” ” feed eee .. 2.60 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books ..................... 1.80 

iT 66 «“ 2 tc 5 6c 66 SEE Ce ee 2.60 

sh se ewe ‘6 Sin IONS Beis O rst cnet ul oes 3.40 

A ‘* School Year or Practical Selections.............. 1.35 

a “c “6 “and 6s We Ses 1.70 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books...... 0 ..........0 ccc ee eee e eens 1.80 
Oe OP OD OD onic ceca cde ce eee cesessceswes 2.60 


Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
4s follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c ; -ath- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, 52c. 
When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in- 
clude such of the above books as you can use to advantage. 
be The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. “@g 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 
The Pathfinder the Nations’ Capital. It is now in its 22nd year of in- 


creasing success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga- 
“ine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 


n this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartially con- 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special value 
ind usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
ina clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, lanediek to stimulate wholesome thought 
on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers 
know about the 


rogress of affairs in general and it te he 
Clearly and sence st. eo ig If you want a paper that is ——— wholesome 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently 


Increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 
Per year, of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $1.90 or 


M other combinations as listed above. 
Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y 








and are prepared to give employment to a very much larger number of | 
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| this result is produced with the absence 
| of 


eng on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. | 


| 
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— what they need | 
lls the story briefly, | uct. 


¢} Chautauqua Park, 


Teachers’ Cottages 


Teachers’ cottages, erected by the com- 
munity in or near the schoolhouse, and 
used not only as the teacher’s residence 
but also as the community center, are 
advocated ina bulletin prepared by RK. S. 
Kellogg and distributed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior through its Bureau 
of Kducation to county superintendents 
and other officers in charge of rural 
schools. The bulletin describes the move- 
ment for teachers’ residences in rural 
districts and gives plans for cottages of 
various sizes and types. 

Lack of suitable boarding aecommoda- 
tions is one of the most serious difticul- 
ties in the way of securing suitable 
teachers for country schools, the bulletin 
declares. There are more than 200,000 


and over 16,000,000 children of school aye 
who live in the country or.in towns of 
less than 2,500 population, yet it is im- 
possible because of the living conditions 
to get teachers of the highest type to re- 
main in the country. 

Mr. Kellogg says: ‘‘Many farm houses 
have no accommodations whatever for a 





teacher, and often kitchen, living room, 
and dining room are combined in one, 
with no heat in any other room in the 
house. The farmer and his family have | 
to spend most of their time working in- | 
doors or out, eating and sleeping. ‘Their 
occupations and hours of labor in no way 
correspond to those of the teacher, which 
increases the difficulty of - fitting the 
teacher’s necessary habits to those of the 
farmer with any satisfaction to either. 
A good teacher must spend a consider- 
able amount of time almost every eve- 
ning upon school work, for which a quiet, 
comfortable room is essential. If she in- 
sists upon such a room when she goes to 
board in the country she is likely to be 
considered ‘‘stuck up’’ and exclusive. 
If she gets a room by berself it is often 
unheated and too uncomfortable for study 
in cold weather. On the other hand, if 
the teacher is forced to spend her entire 
time in the living room with the rest of 
the family, she has no opportunity to pre 
pare properly for her school duties, and 
is also very likely to be drawn unavoid- 
ably into neighborhood gossip and fac- 
tional disputes to the detriment of her 
teaching influence. Many of the better 
situated families in the country districts 
who have the facilities, do not care to 
take a steady boarder, so that if a teacher 


| gets a place to board at all she may be 


forced to go to farmhouses where only 
the barest accommodations can be se- 
cured. ’’ 

It is because of these conditions that 
the teachers’ cottage movement has de- 
veloped rapidly in the past few years, 
until, according to an investigation by 
the Bureau of Education there are now 
one or more teachers’ cottages in every | 
state, and in the State of Washington, | 
where the movement has been fostered 
by Mrs. Josephine Preston, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, there 
are now 108 of these cottages. 


We are writing this item with a foun- 
tain pen which writes without any break 
or hesitation. Our fingers keep free from 
ink during the operation. These are two 
good recommendations for a fountain 
pen. ‘The pen under praise is a new one 
made by the veteran makers of fountain | 
pens, the Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich. It is of the self-filling type, and 


any external sign or mechanism. 
The barrel is made in two halves, whi¢h 
when drawn apart expose a pressure bar. 
A slight pressure of the finger on the bar 
compresses a collapsible tube and the ink | 
is drawn up through the pen point. The | 
safety point inside the non-breakable cap | 
provides absolutely against leakage due 
to rough handling. This pen is made in 
a variety of styles and sizes. Teachers 
are large users of fountain pens and will 
be interested in this new Laughlin prod- 








How to Help the Child 


We want several energetic, ambitious teachers for 
vacation work with chance to work up to important 
position, Not a book selling scheme. Important 
help-a-child plan, Commission or guaranteed in- 
come, State age and experience, Taquire of 









Gold Medal Crayons 
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“SPECTRA” 


” PASTEL CRAYON 
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EIGHT COLORS 


MAUE BY 


{Binney & Smith Co.} 
a New York 
London - Paris - Hamburg 


Highest Award - for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International }xposi- 
tion, San Iranciseo, 1915 




















Crayons 
color 


Samples of our Gold. Medal 
and Chalks together with 
charts will be sent on request. 
EINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
S1-S3) Fulton St.. “New Vorlk. 
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BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER 


— CLASS PINS — 


RINGS - FOBS - MEDALS 
Made to order in any sty'e or material, 
Special designs and estimates free, ‘1916 
edition’’ catalog mailed free upon request, 


OC) Prices for embiems Illustrated, with any 


0.103 three letters and two numerais, and enam- 
eled in one or two colors of best hard enamel, - 
Less than 12, 
Sterling Silver, $.60 ea., $6.00 per doz, 






oN 
Ai HM) 





12 of more, 





Rolled gold--.» «75 '' 7,50 
10K gold. ++. 1.75 6.08" “* 
14K gold..... 2,00 ‘' 21,00 ** ** 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 414 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 





PUSOUOU{Q0Q00UNYOOOUASOO ANNAN 


il Uh 
ENAMELED TO SULIT 

Can be “Spelling,” “Attendance,"etc. 

Gold Plated on Bronze—2e each. 

Also un immense variety of Class, 

School, College Pins, Kings, Charms, 

Medals. 


AUAUOULVEAYEONNLULLAUUN TATA 


ql 


4298 
NLA 


C. A. WINSHIP & 00, 
TOSK, Masonic Temple, Chisago, I, 
PTL LLL LLL LL 








| RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 


colors Enamel 






Any one of two 
Any letters of date 


Engraving on Rings free 
CATALOGUE FREE 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO 
North Attleboro, Mass. Box D4 


Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School, College & Music 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 















ean’ jay B 1 Beekman St., New York 
ao . ’ . ’ 
Silver .50 Send for Catalogue 





Beautiful Pins 


For any school or class. No, 46, any 
letters or date, hard enameled, two 
colors, silver plated Ihe each, $1.50 doz, 
We cach, $3.00 doz. CATALOG FREE. 
73 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y, 





No, 46 
Sterling Silver, 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 

EMBLEMS of EVERY 
Class Pins DESCRIPTION. Two 
catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin shown 
herewith any letters, numerals, or colora, 
dilver er Guid Plate S80c each; $45.00 per doz 


UNION EMBLEM CO., 424 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. 

















"Ag 
EACHERS ! 
aaa 
We manufacture 
Medals, Class 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy Cups, 
Special designs, 
FREE on application. 7 
SEND for CATALOG 6% s: 
ORDERS filled same day received 
Eugraving FREE — mailed parcel post 
paid—delivery guaranteed 


CHAS. S. STIFFT, 


Medal Manufacturer, 
LITTLE ROCK, Arkansas 





A-605, $1.50 Solid gold 
$1.U - Sterling Sliver 








LEWIS KR. MYERS & COMPANY 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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W RITE NOW 
FOR 


FREE 


CIRCULAR 




















NORTH WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY BOISE.IDAHO. 











MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and | 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 
The P att Ti h 9 A 70 Fifth Avenue 

r e€dac ers gency eee ———.New York 
Kecommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools, Receives 
ut all seasous, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers Wi. O;. PRATT, Mgr. 












Teachers Placed. Vacancies Filled. 


sa : _“ a New List. Enroll Now. Free Service to School Boards. 
BLACK Hi A. s TEACHERS AGENCY “THE SQUARE DEAL” 


J. 4. Boose, Myr. John W. Shaw, Assistant Mgr. 


LEE-NORRIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
**The right teacher, in the right position, at the right salary.’ 


sel, and $1.00, and we will make 24 ~ ame 2!, in. by 8'4in., 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

















wud mail thei to you promptly, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - =- 





un 


(Ore 7.) 2a @) 6 is WAY, Oh —y dn 4 ce) erowie ae 
END FOF KI RC) eh 


A PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS ‘e war it worns 
UNIQUE, AGGRESSIVE, EFFECTIVE, METHODS “ 


"BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE: DENVER. COLORADO: 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ A 


EVERETT 0, FISK & CO... Propr 








ENCIES 





ZA Park St., Boston, Mass, 317 Ma aver, . 
156 Fitth Ave., New York, N.Y. By | Son ig iy 
SO% Tithe Bldg., Birmingham, Ala, 2161 Shattuck Ave... Berkley, Cal, 
28 FE. Juckson Bivd., Chicago, HL, 533 Cit. Bh. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





The Hazard Teachers’ Agency; ot hots nas 


the highest endorsements for 
honest and eMeclentgervice, Poo ot $1 for reyletry in both offices, Booklet, S40 Kadota Bldg., Minne apolis,Minn., aud 040 Old Nat'l Bank Bidg., Spokane, Warh 


5 Bavontepn years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
e offi ashington, Orexon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
hu dus ina position of contidence and’ trust among school 

people in our territ Write for our JYear-Book. It is Frick. 


ory. r 
Vf. H. HUNT WORTH, Mgtr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY i isehS © C9, Teachers with expesience or ability toeach are invited 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 




















Springfield, Mass., A. I. Campbell, 


American Teachers Agency 2 rirnstesttation’ ets 





School ‘Teachers, register now for mid-year and next fall vacancies; 


Ad and B school authorities In increasing numbers are giving us their 
ams Office ureau calls. Write, J. Porter Adams, Mgr., 122 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, weiss cununen” cacy 


PRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr., DENVER, COLO. 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency issivosuronssattieor ta: i Mciaiist Mscies an 
RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Has grade, high school and college positions to 


offer teachers NOW, = Experienced teachers, 
special teachers NEEDED. Write TODAY. 40S Colcord Blag.,. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


hormal and college graduates, vocational and 
r ~ 























To. Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West offer better induce- 
ments than any other ‘sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly, ‘THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. lor full information and a sample 
copy of The Progressive ‘Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘*English Derivatives.’’ By B. K. Ben- 
son. Cloth. 174pp. With indexes of 
prefixes, suffixes and word-roots. 44c. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

This book consists of five hundred and 
sixty root words, trom the Latin princi- 
pally, but containing representatives 
trom the Greek, French, Anglo-Saxon, 
Syriac, Icelandic and Sanscrit. In the 
beginning there are three pages of ex- 
planations of the diacritical markings, 
which are careful and reliable. The 
graded nature of the lessons has precluded 
anything like alphabetical order, but the 
indexes enable any root word to be easily 
discovered. There are frequent cross 
references. After each family of words, 
there are exercises to be written, illus- 
trating the use in sentences of the va- 
rious derivations given, and the use of 
various others not explained in the text 
but to be analyzed and defined by the 
pupils. Word study is a very valuable 
part of language work, more conducive 
to a mastery of the language than the 
diagramming of sentences. This book 
is one which may be used with profit by 
teachers as well as pupils, and which will 


be found very handy as a book.of refer- | 


ence for desk use. 


‘“‘Work-a-day Doings on the Farm.”’ 
By Kmma Serl. Cloth. 128 pp. 12mo. 
Illustrated. 32c. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Boston. 

This is a supplementary reader for 
primary grades. It relates the history 
ot ‘‘ Big Bear Dan’’ and ‘‘Little Bear 
Ken.’’ It tells how they got tired of liv- 
ing in the woods and left them to live on 
afarm. It describes in words of one 
syllable the purchase and cultivation of 
the farm. ‘The illustrations are numer- 
ous and very well done. 


‘Little Gardens for Boys and Girls.’’ 
By Myrta Margaret Higgins. Cloth. 
12mo. 153 pp. Illustrated. $1.10 net. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 

This book is an attempt to help chil- 
dren ‘‘find the true value of gardening. ’’ 
It attempts to bring before the child the 
beauty of the great world garden, so that 
he can recognize it, and so that he will 
miss the absence of it. Then it discusses, 
very simply and clearly, the fundamental 
principles of gardening, in such a way 
that any child can understand and profit 
by them. Garden tools to buy, and how 
to use them; soil, manures, plant food, 
plant roots and nutrition; seeds; plan- 
ning a garden; flower beds; hotbeds 
and cold frames; indoor gardening in 
winter. These are some of the topics 
clearly and interestingly treated. The 
adult can profit from reading the book, 
and the child will find it of very great 
service. 


‘*Kuropa’s Fairy Book.’’ Restored and 
Retold by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrations 
by John D. Batten. Cloth. Crown 8vo. 
264 pp. $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

The recent death of Dr. Jacobs, whose 
profound researches in Comparative Folk 
Lore have made him an authority, and 
whose inimitable re-telling of the fairy 
tales of many lands have marked him as 
a literary artist, adds an added, pathetic 
interest to this present volume, the 
sixth, and last, of the Fairy Library. 
For nearly the entire century since the 
Grimms produced their Fairy ‘l'ale Book, 
folk-lore students have been engaged in 
making similar collections for all the 
other countries of Europe. The identity 
of plot and incident throughout the na- 
tional variants of .these plays was soon 
remarked. Von Hahn, in 1864, brought 
together these common ‘‘formulz’’ of 
the European Folk Tales. These were 
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The secret of business and go¢j f 
success is the ability to remember 
I can make your mind an infallt 
ble classified index from whieh 
you can instantly select thoughts 
facts, figures, numes, faces, Bn! 
ables you to concentrate, devel, 
self control, overcome bashfulnes, 
think on your feel, address an au. 
dience, Fusy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop. 
ing memories of thousands cn 
students. Write today for copy of 
my_ book, “*How to emember" 
and Copyrighted Intensely Interest. 
ing Memory test Free, also how to 
obtain FREE copy of my book “How to Spar 
in Public.”? 






















nry 
Dickson, 
Principal en 
Dickson School of Memory, 1791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, [11 


A FREE LESSON IN THE PALMER 
METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING 


during the Convention of the National Education Asso. 
ciation, WE ARE TEACHING FREE each year more than 
THIRTY THOUSAND teachers in elementary schools the 
MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY OF PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP, . 

There are thousands of other teachers who have a vague, informal 
scausintanceshins with the PALMER METHOD OF" BUSINESS 
WRITING, and we want them to have an intimate knowledge of it: 
we are certain that they will then become active factors in the n: 
manship reformation that is sweeping through American Public and 
POUR INVITATION AND PROPOSITION: If 

oO TATIO Ss : If youatten 
tion of the National Education Association, in July conan the conven. 
of The A. N. Palmer Company, 30 Irving Place, New York City, and 
one of the expert Palmer Method teachers will convinceyou in one eag; 
FREE lesson, that the road to skill in demonstrating practical 4 
writing automatically and teaching it skilfully is short and delightful 

We want Superintendents, members of School Boards, Principals, 
and Teachers to visit our different departments, and study forg few 
minutes under our direction our thoroughly eflicient organization for 
the training of teachers in one of the most essential branches of the 
elementary school curriculum, THE NEW YORK CITY PALMER 
METHOD SUMMER SCHOOL will be in session, with Supervisors 
Superintendents, Principals, and ‘Teachers in attendance from many 
different States. OUR DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL INSTRUC. 
TION THROUGH OP EEESEONDENCE will be in operation, and 
we shall have on display. thousands of specimens of ular. 
movement writing from children of all grades. einsea 
COME! COME!!! COME!!! and SEE US! 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 

80 Irving Place, (Telephone, Stuyvesant 2879) NEW YORK CITY 

































The University of Chicago ¢ 
HOME sroattstion ce.tscee 


CTUDY tion by correspondence. 4 


For detailed in- 
24th Year U,ofC, (Div. W) Chicago, IIL, Mit=tel Torn 








formation address 
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Illinois Training School for Nurses 
FOUNDED Isso 

Accredited by the [linois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers. Offers a three year course of training to 
women who wish to enter the nursing profession, 
Practical experience in Cook County hospital, 2200 
beds. Private duty experience, provided in other in- 
stitutions. Favorable applicants must meet the re- 
quirements of good health, of age (19-35) of good moral 
character, having had one year of High School instrue- 
tion or its educational equivalent, The school catalog 
and blanks will be senton application to the Superin= 
tendent of Nurses, 509 Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Sargent School for 
Physical Education 


Largest Normal School for Physical Education in the 
world. Broad and thorough course based upon thirty- 
five years’ ex perience educating and placing teachers, 
Our Appointment Office is More Efficient Than Ever. 
It is at your service. We recommend only sucha 
teacher as meets your particular requirements, Save 
time and worry by writing today to 
L. W. SARGENT, 76 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


SUMMER SESSION — Six Weeks 
June 26th to August 4th 

Co-operation with the Northwestern University 
in Evanston, Credits will apply on institute 
courses, For detailed information address 
Registrar, 54 Scott St., Chicago, IL 
Two year Normal Course in Kindergarten Training 

begins SEPTEMBER goth, 1916 


We give our Complete 
Resident Course by mail. 
Guaranteed to prepare for 
Bar of ANY State. LL.B. 
and other Degrees con- 


ferred, EndorsedbyBeneh 
and Bar. 20 Standard Text-books furnished. acuity of over 
distinguished jurists and lawyers. atalog free. 


OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY, 911 Colcord Bidg., Oklahoma Cty, Oe 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Health, Housekeeping, Children. 

For home-makers, teachers, institutional manage 

etc, Illustrated 100-paxe booklet, ‘The Professi 

of Home-Making,”’ /ree. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 
en 



































HOFIE STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree, (a 
; Jogue free, ‘Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, 
ee 








SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville __, 


Fifteenth Session—June 20 to July 28. 


Largest, best and cheapest Summer School for Teaches nual 


South, Former features retained. New Courses in Library Administration, Home Econom ie sparation 
Arts, Agriculture, Country Life Problems, Latin-American History and Trade Conditions. 


Credit toward Degrees. Reduced 


for Col lege. 
FINE MUSIC, LECTURES, 


Railroad Rates. Write for A nnouncement, 


VISATURES, EXCURSIONS. 
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FR E 2EE BOO K 


shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction 

which a musical training will bring you; and how 
you can obtain this training easily and thor 
oughly in your own home at one-quarter the 


cost. 

“tt tells how bo —_ prized of social accom- 

shments greatly increases your own enj< 
< Gite and the enjoyment of ethers. It tells o 
concert career which mzy be open to you, and how Jon 
can increase your earning power by giving musical in- 
stroction in arenes spare time. Send for your copy of this 
valuable book today; it is free. 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN METHOD 


hererauen2d the study of music. Bythe 
of Dr, Quinn’s remarkable device. the 
vSLOROTONE (patented) you save three- 
uarters of the timeand effort usually re- 
quired for learning piano or organ. You play 
chords immediately and a@ complete piece 
nine few lessons. The method is scientific 
und systematic, yet practical and simple. 
leading musicians and heads of  etath 
universities, icqually effective for children or 
inners or experienced players. Practise 
fo 6 ire time, Whenever convenient. Suce 
La teey7 everywhere. iploma granted. Apactat 
luced terms ta month, investigate without Sot 
wr chat b by, writing today for free buvk * 
jusic 


hh. 
Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory, Bor 650 N5 Chicago 
















Short- Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the his- 

tory, form, structure,and writing 

of the Short- Stor, taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Ksenwein, formerly Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
One teacher who e evelted a year ago 
has received over $1000 for stories sold 
to Woman's Home Compantou, Piclor= q 
éal Review, McCall's and other maga- 
Zines. 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
play Writing, Poetry and Verse Writ: 
ing, Journalism, ete. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalogue Liee, 





Dr. Esenwein 


flease Address 
The Home Correspondence School, 


Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 














National Kindergarten 
College 


KLIZABETH HARRISON, 
SUMMER SCHOOL — June 12 to August 4 


undergraduate 


President 


Kindergarten. and Primary Methods, 
und advanced, with model demonstrati on schools, 
Special courses in Playground and Story ‘Telling. 
Credits applied toward diploma. Resident “dormitory 
on College grounds, Many social advantages,—parks, 
playgrounds, bathing beac he: 8, libraries, the atres, bor 
lustrated announcement address 


Kox 30, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Hlinois. 





COPY THIS SKETCH 
snd let me gee what you can do with it. Illus- 
(ature and cartoonists earn from $20 to $125 
A Week Or more 


My practical system of 
eg onal individual lessons by mail will de- \ 
op Your talent. Fifteen years successful ld 
work for hewepapers and magazines quali- 
fee me to teach you. Send me your sketch of 


resident Wilson with Ge in stampa and E will CD ») 










teul you @ test lesson plate also collection of 
drawings ehowing possibilities for YOU. 

THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 
WACSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 
8 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 24 
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University of Virginia Summer School 
JUNE 20th—AUGUST 3rd 


Preparatory, College, Professional and Vocational 

peeey Attendance from 34 States, Beautiful 

Alipus, Delightful Climate. Tuition $15 for non-Vir- 

| py Reduced Fare. excursions to Washington, 

ray Caverns, Old Point Comfort, Monticello, ete. 
or illustrated circular apply 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
___ University, Virginia 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


ro Hospital training at home. General, 
meet medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing, fnsiraction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Afliliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia, Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Super. 
intendent Philadelphia School 

mses, 22:38 Chestnut Street 
—__ Philadelphia, Pa, 


TEACHERS 


come 
peaates 












Send $3 for Shorthand 

Outfit and 4 Lessons. 

Learn by mail.  Be- 

& Commercial Teacher in a few months. 
laced in good positions. Write 

Wo — olf, Mer. CHAK FEES, Oswego, N.Y. 


GOVERNMENT TEACHERS WANTED 


Yor | Indiag School Service. Examination goon. 

Preeinqeo™® $72 Monthly. Position permanent. 
SERVingauatters. | Write OZMENT?S CLVIL 

CE SCHOOL, 27 T. St. Louis, Mo. 














| of Plot. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


afterwards supplemented by Dr. Jacobs | 
and others, between that time and the 
close of the nineteenth century. As an 
example of the wide variations existing 
in various localities, of a purely oral tra- 
dition, we may cite that in 1893 Miss M. 
Roalfe Cox brought together, in a vol- 
ume of the Folk Lore Society, no less 
than 315 variants of the ‘‘Cinderella |! 
formula. ”’ 

The present volume, as well as the | 
five that have preceded it from the pen 
of Dr. Jacobs, is based upon the well- 
known principles of the Higher Criti- 
cism. Textual comparison, elimination 
of local addenda, restoration of widely 
used passages which have been lost in 
transmission, and then, the re-telling of 
the tale in such form and in such guise 
as shall in so far as possible, restore the 
original form from which these numer- 
ous variants have sprung. 

There are twenty-five of the tales, in- 
cluding such favorites as ‘‘ Cinderella, ’’ 
‘“‘Beauty and the Beast,’’ ‘‘'the Snow 
Maiden,’”’ ‘‘Thumbkin,’’ and ‘‘ Puss in 
Boots.’’ There is a brief preface, and 
nearly fifty pages of notes that give 
ample proof of the ‘‘scholarship, «the 
wide and painstaking study and the 
literary acumen which went into the 
making of the volume. ’”’ 


Plot Catalog.’’ By 
Henry Albert Phillips, author of ‘‘Art 
in Short Story Narration,’’ ‘‘The Plot 
of the Short Story,’’ ete. Cloth. 16mo. 
$1.25. ‘he Stanhope-Dodge Publishing 
Co., Larchmont, New York. 

**For his first story the author does 
not need anything but paper; after 
that he needs every help in the world 
that he can get.’’ His first story has 
been a ‘‘fine frenzy’’ of self-expression. 


eer 


The Universal 











Thereafter he must rely — principally 
upon plot, and further than that upon 
the technique of composition, to bring 
him success. This book is concerned 
with both the science and the analysis 
The beauty of it is, in the 
opinion of the author, that since ‘‘the 
proper study of mankind is man,’’ that 
anyone who will collect, classify arid 
file clippings relating to mankind every- 
where, will have, in orderly form, the 
germs from which plots will grow— 
or differently expressed, the materials 
out of which the plot framework may be 
constructed. This book is a treasury of 
suggestive data, but, because of the pro- 
gressive arrangement in organic units, 
it becomes a ready reference to all rela- 
tive matter. This is made possible by 
means of a complete alphabetical index 
of plot suggestions, locating every sub- | 
ject under as many heads as it appears, 
with frequent cross-indexing. In this 
way a given subject in its broadest or 
most infinitesimal phase may be located. 

All clippings are to be classified in en- 
velopes and filed in a cabinet. With the 
material, the suggestions of topics, and 
the analytic subdivisions, all the aspiring 
author has to do is to put them together 
in order, write on the topics thus ar- 
ranged, and he has a logical, convincing 
narrative. 





‘*Business Psychology.’ By Hugo 
Munsterberg, Ph. D., ~<a of Psy- 
chology, Harvard University. Leather. 
8vo. 296pp. LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity, Chicago. 

In this very interesting and scholarly 
volume, Professor Munsterberg takes a 
subject, the hidden mysteries of which 
were always supposed to be beyond the 
grasp of any save college students, and 
by them to be approached with awe and 
reverence, and makes of it a simple, 
easily handled tool for business efficiency. 
‘here are depths in purely speculative 
psychology into which it is neither wise 
nor necessary, according to the author, 
for the layman to descend. But there 
are many things nevertheless, which, 
although they involve serious and pene- 
trating study, are very valuable to the 
practical business man. Such a study 
involves, first of all, the laying of solid 
foundations. ‘Therefore the first part of 
the book scarcely speaks of buying and 
selling, but discusses experimental psy- 
chology, and the varied applications of 
psychology possible to the various 
branches of learning, to the professions 
and to business. ‘i‘hen it takes up the | 
study of consciousness, perception, will | 
and the functions of the brain. After 
that are the purely psychological chap- 
ters on Sensation, Perception, Memory, 
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“Olt Colleye ue 


Summer School, Valparaiso, Ind. 


The University was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of givingto every person the 


opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense with- 
ip his reach, Thatsuch an Institution isa necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the 
beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year, 
The Summer School is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will 
open May soth and will continue twelve weeks. During this term 
the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students may select their work, 
There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work tu the following 


Departments Preparatory, High School,Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods,Commerce, Phono 


graphy and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, 

Manual! Training, Agriculture, Expression, Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy,Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 
The Expenses are the Lowest Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
Room, $26 to $41 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free, Address 


ath Year Will Open Sept. 19, 1916 





Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 














GUERNSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ©... © 





We make earnest, persistent and efficient 
Write TODA Y for circulars. 
15 Ashburton Place, Dept. D. 


a better position, let our service help you. 
effort in behalf of our members. 


E. A. GUERNSEY, Manager, Boston 








LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 














Would you like to come west where the climate 


is mild and the wages are good? If so, write, 
Teachers BRAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3174 Arcade Building, - SEATTLE, WASH. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
“A TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT WORKS.” 


At home in the SOUTIFWEST, 
Write for further information, 








in Closest touch with the educational opportunities and requirements. 
JLR. MeCollum, Mer, Albuquerque, New Mexico 














YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you getivc’ tn Peachingasa Business” you may fio the 

reason why. ‘This booklet is suggested by our own observations 
Hice of thirty years of the successes and failutes of applications 

Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | 


No. Advance Fee itirnrown, PA: 


_SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 253-fitth ave, NEW_YoRK 


OLDEST and BEST KNOWN in Extublished 1866, CHAS.W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


The Hartford Teachers’ Agency 


Good teachers needed for good positions, No position, no fee, Write us for particulars. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamesiown,'N. Y. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904-- NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars 
NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 1118 Yoon Bido., Porttand, Ore. 


Well qualified teachers always in demand, Write us today, 


: ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











S6th year. First class equipment. Operates 
Jocally and nationally. Direct calls from 
school officers, Direct recommendations, 
Well prepared teachers in great demand, 














1431 Main St. 
East Haorttord, Conn, 
Geo, O. J. Lanphere, Prop, 











Best positions from the Dakotas to Callfornia, 


NORMAL GRADUATES 





wanted for excellent grade positions, REGISTER NOW! 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, E. C, Rogers, Mgr., Columbus, Ohio. 











Short con- 
tract. FREE B. F. CLARK 
booklet — tells TEACHERS AGENCY 
how to apply. The Agency With the Short Understandable 
25th year. 27th Year 
Steinway Hall 
E. R. Nichols, Flatiron Bidw 
Manager. Baltimore, Md. Munsey Bidy 
Jacksonville, Fla. U.S. Trust Bidg 
2245S. Mich. Av. Knoxville. Tenn Deaderick Bidz 


Kansas City, Mo 
Wash 


New York Life Bidg, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Spokane, 





CHICAGO, Ili. 








Schools in South, 


FIVE THOUSAND TEACHERS tos Sou 


| All Depts, attractive salaries, Best se rvice 6, Most libe ‘ral 
| terms, A.C, WHITRIEAD, Atlanta, Ga., 1283 Healey Bidg. 


100 MEMORY GEMS FOR CHILDREN 


Every teacher Bnd mu othe r should have them. Printed on cards 
oad sent postpaic fe (Silver or Stampa. ) 
AINE TEAC ens* AGE NCY, Bangor, Maine 








TEACHERS 


We specialize in choice positions 
for superior instructors 


Educators Agency, Inc. 


Y.M. CA, —_ 19 South La Salle St., Chicago 
. P. Goddard, Pres. 


Ask for list or vacancies to be filled before 








! DE BATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—$1.00 each 














SEPTEMBER 1, 1916. } subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms, 
| P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Det. 
FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 


WES TERN POSITION AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Our openings come direct from school boards, superintendents and college presidents, who ask us to make 
rec —_—- ndations, Write for our free booklet, *“Yhe Road to Good Positions.” Ite »xplains how we place our 
teachers 

Wm. RUFFER, Manager 
W.S. FRY, Ass’t Manager 
The Largest and Most Widely Patronized 
Teacher’s Agency in the West 


Member of National Association Teachers’ Agencies. 
ffiliated with the EB. A. 








fhe aa ge, 


ROCKY M7: TEACH CHERS' 


ACENCcCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO; 
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Souvenirs For Your School 


and valuable souvenir of their school term, and our 
souvenirs Combine these features, 


“ pa | N? doubt every teacher would like a neat, attractive 





Today the better grades of Art Printing is done by the 
Color Offset Process, as a softness of tone is thus procured 
as in no other process. 

Two years ago we introduced this process on our higher 
priced souvenirs and teachers were quick to realize its ar 
tistic value, This year by placing an exceptionally large 
| order, we are enabled to offer both our new designs in 
Color Offset printing. Our style 5is runin @ colors and is 
more elaborate than our No.6, Which is run in 6 colors by 
the same process, The inserts are the same in both designs. 





These souvenirs are 12 page booklets 344x544 inches, tied 
with cord and tassel to match, containing greeting from 
teacher, evolution of the school house, poems and material 
written and selected for this purpose, as well as the 
material you send us which is name of school (if any) dis- 
i ; Wont trict number, city or village (if any) township, county, 

: aa. state, names of pupils, teacher and school board. We will 
STYLE NO. 5 wrrange these to best suit your individual order. 








PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO 5 
WITHOUT PHOTO— 12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each 
WITH PHOTO. 12 or less $1.15; additional ones 7c each 
Genesee Bond Envelopes for Souvenirs, per dozen 5c 


O*. of our new designs is shown with photo of teacher 
und the other without, while both are made suitable 
With or without photo, 

If i photo souvenir is desired, send us your photo and 
we will make from it a small photo to appear on each 

ouvenir and return photo sent us, 

Our photo souvenirs can also be arranged for two and 
three teachers while without photos they can be arranged 
for any sized school, 

Order as many or more souvenirs as pupils’ hames ap 
pearing thereon, 

emittance must accompany order, 

FREE— W ith cach souvenir order will go our gift favor, 

a celluloid: bound stamp container, enclosed in celluloid + 
cise, convenient for yest pocket or hand bag and enables 
you to have postage stamps ab hand while away and also 
convenient for your desk, A useful novelty, 

if you order from this adyv,, we will strive to please you; 
if you desire samples, they are free to teachers, 

Write plain copy, aud make every letter legible. 

PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 6 
WITHOUT PHOTO. {2 or less 85c ; additional ones 5c each 
WITH PHOTO 12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each . 
Envelopes for above, per dozen 5c STYLE NO. 6 


Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 
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The Universal Encyclopedia 





The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 1% inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather’ title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all‘ you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. 

You necd not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 





Attention, Feeling and Emotion, Impulse 
and Will, and Suggestion. Wherever 
possible, in the above chapters, the ap- 
plication to buying and selling, to sales- 
manship as an art as well as a craft, is 
carefully drawn. Such topics as ‘*‘ How 
to secure and hold attention, ’’ ‘‘ So-called 
monotony in work,’’ ‘‘'lhe value of plea- 
sure in work,’’ ‘‘ Suggestion in salesman- 
ship and in advertising,’’ ‘‘‘'he value of 
standardization in Industry,’’ will serve 
to show the very practical way in which 
the subject is handled. ‘here are chap- 
ters on ‘‘ Vocational fits and misfits,’’ 
‘*Examinations to select fit individuals, ’’ 
‘“*How to determine from observation, 
testimonials and the like, the fitness and 
efficiency of candidates.’’ The book is 
clearly written, and avoids abstruse dis- 
cussions and arguments over disputed 
points. It should be of real value to the 
business man searching for the key to 
efficiency and the standard by which to 
judge it. 


“The Heart of Blackstone.’’ By Nan- ; 


ette B. Paul, LL. B. Lecturer of Law 
in Washington College, D. C. Introduc- 
tion by Hon. Thomas H. Anderson, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Cloth. 12mo. 244pp. 
$1.00 net. ‘The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 

The laws of ancient Rome were con- 
densed into a simple form known as the 
Twelve Tables which the small boys were 





obliged to commit tomemory. The boys | 


of ancient India were required to learn 
the civil and criminal laws of their coun- 
try. The laws of Athens were inscribed 
on wooden tablets set up in the public 
square where all the citizens could read 
them. In no country has there been 
greater need of giving its citizens the 
principles of common law in an _ under- 
standable form than in the United States 
with its thousands of immigrant citizens. 
Kivery department of science and art has 
been put in popular form for the benefit 
of the untrained, save the law. ‘To per- 
form this service for the law is the object 
of the author of this book. In his intro- 
duction Justice Thomas H. Anderson of 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia gives the following approval: 
‘“*The author’s rare powers of condensa- 
tion, orderly division of the subjects 
treated, and their logical development, 
gives special value to this work as a 
succint yet comprehensive view of the 
leading principles and maxims of the 
common law.’’ 


**Being Well-Born.’’ An Introduction 
to Eugenics. By Michael F. Guyer, Ph. 
D., Professor of Zoology, The University 
of Wisconsin. Cloth. 12mo. 3874 pp. 
With illustrations, glossary and index. 
$1.00 net. The Kobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis. 

This book is one of the ‘‘ Childhood and 
Youth’’ series, edited by Dr. M. V. 
O’Shea, the well known educational 
authority. ‘‘The series aims to cover in 
a popular manner, yet with strict scien- 
tific accuracy, the every day problems 
confronting the parent and the teacher. ’’ 
The Childhood and Youth series, how- 
ever, is not academic in any respect; it 
is intimate and confidential, the authors 
taking the attitude of friends and ad- 
visers and their style having all the 
characteristics of convincing heart-to- 
heart talks. If they are always scien- 
tific, they are always sympathetic. 

The present work is the result of pro- 
found study of the biological aspect of 
heredity and of ‘ ‘fitness’? in human prog- 
eny, and presents a summation of facts 
and an argument for goveynment super- 
vision of the marriage and propagation 
of their kind by any of the various 
classes of physical, mental and moral de- 
fectives, which should open the eyes of 
the people of the United States. 

Statistics show a disproportionate in- 
crease in the number of mentally defec- 
tives, and their great tendency to herd 
together and intermarry. These things 
call for careful investigation and firm 
governmental action. A large part of our 
degeneracy, insanity and crime is pre- 
ventable, if not curable, and it lies with- 
in the province of the State to protect 
itself and future generations by making 
*‘recessive’’ degenerates an _ impossi- 
bility, by preventing the propagation of 
such individuals. The prisons, hospitals, 
poor houses, and insane asylums would 
in a generation show a vast falling off 
in population, to the increased wealth 
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GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hoursshort: 
places permanent; Promotion 
regular; yacations with pays 
thousands of vacancies eyer 
year; all kinds of pleasant work 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
needed; common education suffi 
cient. - 
This Boo tells of about 300,- 

000 protected posi- 
tionsin the U.S. Government 
Service, where there is a big 
chance for you—if you want it 
with sure and generous pay and 
lifetime employment. Places 
open to American citizens of 18 or over. 

Special money back guarantee ff 
if you write today for Booklet ff 
CR, 140, IT IS FREE, 

Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 


Learn Music 


At Home! 


SPECIAL OFFER—EASY LESSONS FREE~Piano 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet 
Harp, Cello, or to sing. You pay only for musi¢ 
and postage—which is small. No extras, You 
Jearn by note. Beginners or advanced pupils 
Plain, saple, systematic. 16 years’ success, Start 
atonce, Send your name and get free booklet by 
return mail, Address U. 8. School of Musie, Box 
23B, 225 5th Ave., N. Y, City, ; 

























Chicago Normal 
School of Physical Education 


FOR WOMEN—Mrs, Robert 1. Parsons, President 


June 24 to July 29, 1916 

Theoretical and Practical Courses for Publie School 
and Playground work, including Aesthetic and Folk 
Dancing, Swedish Gymnastics and Games. Klemen. 
tary and advanced work, 

Two Year Normal course! opens in September, 
Registration Sept. 25 and 26 

Summer Camp in Michigan during the month of 
June andfrom August 21 to September 23, Season 
and weekly rates, 

For Catalogs address 
Secretary, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Dr. I. Ziegfeld, President, 50th Year 
Lure t and Lending Se 
of M ened Denentie Ad 

the orld, 100 Teachers 


JUNE 26 TO JULY 29 

Normal training course for piano, vocal, Violin, Ex- 
pression and Dramatic Art teachers, students and 
Public School Supervisors of Music. Supplies teach- 
ers. Private lessonsinall branches. Terms Reasonable 

Summer Prospectus aud complete catalog mailed 
on request. 

CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
630 So, Michigan Ave. Chicago 






























SAULT MH nT 


- The University of Vermont 


|| SUMMER SCHOOL — 





: ‘The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies : 
A Special School For Teachers : 


| Burlington on Lake Champlain, July 5 to August 13, : 


= For informatiou address J. F. Messenger, Director. = 





Summer School 


AT 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
June 26-Aug. 4. Class Rooms Overlook: Lake Michigan. 

I. Playground Training for Kindergartners, P’rim- 
ary Teachers, etc, ™ 

If. Kindergarten Training for Primary Teachers. 
Strong Faculty —Practical Work—Accredited, Address 
Registrar bert As 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


x 


{: 2th yr, Opens sept. 19.) 


Training School for Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. , Three yeas 
course preparatory’ instruction. Theoretica 
and Practical class work throughout the course. 
Minimum entrance requirements, two 34 
High School work. For information apply. 0 
MISS K. C. BURGESS, SUPT., Box 31, Training 
School, Michael Reese Hospital, , Chicago. 














Become a Trained Nurse 


: ks 

‘We will train you in your own home in o few berm 

and assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. 

in spare time and receive diploma in a year or less, approval 

by best doctors, Hospital experience also given ‘Send for 
ousands of nurses trained in last 12 yeard: dress 

catalog. Easy terms. State age and ability. 


Av., Chicas 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av. 


LEARN TO DRAW! Big demand for illustrol 
ors, cartoonists, designe = 
Many of our studentssecure positions hefore com? en 
course, Personal instruction, correspondence ot 
Artist’s Outfit free. Send 6c for illustrated, ok at 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OE ART, 63 F. Street, N. W., 








School Teachers 


Splendid opportunities for “i! holidaysof, 


Pleasant work, short hours, ery 
yearly vacation with pay, good Se catalo | 
athome. Diploma ini, months. vriean 


EDGAR G, ALCORN, Pres. ‘Ohta 
of Heating, 452 E. State Street, Columbus 
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H ‘a 
i aoaing Guide by Coburn of Kansas; 6,000 puges, 
= hundreds 


i cost Government $4,000,000, 
i on but free to our students, 


required by law in 17 states. 














AWANUW SNUNGOD L4 


Farmer's Cyclopedia — seven volumes and 


illustrations; compiled from data 
Retails for 


seanaaonncnannagtinas i) 


Teachers—This is 
Your Opportunity 


The teaching of agriculture is now 2 
Attrac- 
: tive salaries are offered to teachers who 


can qualify. 
The American I'armers School, the 
original and largest school devoted ex- 
‘ clusively to teaching farming by mail, 
: an institution with 31 agricultural ex- - 
_ perts on its faculty, 40 different subject - 
courses, thousands of successful farmer 


: students and the endorsement of many agri- 
= cultural colleges and leading educators has 


A Special Home Study 
Course For Teachers 


which has already helped many teachers to 
larger pay. 

You can take up One course or part of a course 
ata time and carry your pupils along with you 
ag you study. You will learn real practical, 
scientific farming, not merely wu smattering of 
the theory of Agriculture. 

You willalso havethe Farmer’s Cyclopedia 
for constant reference and to use as a Lext book. 

Prof. D. O. Barto, for some time in charge of 
Secondary School Extension Work, University 
of INinois College of Agriculture, said, “I like 
your plan, ‘The great problem that we are 
working on herein Illinois is to’ find teachers 
whoare ee ede to handle this subject success- 
fully in the schools,” 

ritefor sample lesson and full information. 
Address Mr. J. L. Laird, President, 


The American Farmers School, | 
725 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Drawing ---Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be pp Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus- 
trator; Paint in’ Water Colors 
or Vil, Let us develop your tal- 
ent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 495, Omaha, Nebraska 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women toteach Music, Drawing, Home Kconomics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
aud Peamanship in public schools. One and two year 
courses, 26th year we lmve been placing graduates in 
paying positions. Dormitories, Strong faculty, beau- 
titul location, adequate equipment. For catalog and 
fullinformation address THE SECRETARY, 


Michigan, Detroit. 2501 West Grand Boulevard. 


4G00D POSITION 


wth UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
pve) t surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
wort ours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
? Political pull. Thousands of appointments 
ney. Most thorough reparation %. Returned 
not appointed. Kull information and questions 
wed by the Civil Service Commission _ free, 


WOON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, © WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Home Study—Free Tuition 
Courses Taught By [ail 


gs 
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mal Penmanship Typewriting 
{ikh Sehoot Book keeping shorthand 

Wi Service Engineering Domestic Science 
Oe = Real Estate Automobile 
4 ng Salesmanship Agriculture 


_ Story Writing Physical Culture 
gitrculation Fee 1$5—1,000 ‘Free Tuition Scholar- 
Plo be granted to firstapplicants. Apply 


Dept. F., CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. | 





ARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Ng Ohe Moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
oe how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
vlay we special prize offer. Chicago Pheoto- 
— right College, Box 278 I. 10., Chicago. 


Matessori Teacher - Training School 


tere stion in theory and use of Montessori ma- 

ident and day students, Elementary and 
tall eon oaratory courses, $30,000 building. Basket- 
lite is. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Seott 
— Direetress, Box 107, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and efficiency of the State. This is the 
message of this book, convincingly given, 
and it deserves to be read by every one 
at all interested in race betterment. 


“The American School,’ a ‘Study of 
| Secondary Education.’’ By Walter S. 
Hinchman, M. A. Cloth. 12mo. 232pp. 
$1.00 net. Doubleday, Page & Company, 
New York. 

This book is one of ‘‘The American 
Books’’ series, which the publishers 
characterize as ‘‘A Library of Good 
Citizenship. ’’ This present volume 
is a worthy contribution to the plan. 
It treats fearlessly of the faults and 
foibles of the present-day Secondary 
school, analyzes the false ideas of cul- 
ture that still cling to our ‘‘classical’’ 
curriculum, and discusses candidly the 
place of the academy, the church school, 
and the private day school. Mr. Hinch- 
man discusses the absence of moral and 
physical culture in our secondary schools, 
and deplores two prevalent forms of the 
present-day craze for school athletics. 
Aside from the entire ignoring of the 
subject, we find the schools limiting the 
participation in athletics to those whose 
studies are high, imitating the college 
in this as in many things, and, not real- 
izing the different aim of athletics in 
the secondary school, restraining from 
participation the very ones who need it 
most.‘ Or, it allows teams to be formed 
promiscuously, and promotes interscho- 
lastic competition among the experts, 
for glory or for reward. ‘This is one ery- 
ing need of the times, as the author sees 
it. Moral standards are lowered by the 
stress of competition to win. Teachers 
also are not always of the most desired 
type. Although in his estimation not 
wholly falling under the condemnation 
pronounced by Mr. Shaw:—‘‘The man 
who can, does; the man who can’t, 
teaches’? — yet he divides the teaching 
force into various classes. He includes 
the pedant, the bustling textbook author, 
the man of arrested scholarship, the 
drudge, the dedicated spirit, the lover of 
children, the practical man of affairs, 
the nice young man, and the person who 
looks on teaching as a side issue. He 
concludes from this survey that—‘bar- 
ring a handfu! of glorious exceptions, we 
have among our teachers fewer really 
first-class men, men of outstanding capa- 
bility, than are to be found in such pro- 
fessions as the law and medicine.’’ The 
exhausting, treadmill character of the 
work, and the scanty remuneration for 
real talent as compared with other pro- 
fessions, are, to this author, largely at 
fault. He discusses fully what the teach- 
er should be, and the responsibility of 
the parent and taxpayer for producing, 
or making possible, such a teacher as a 
class, not as an exception. His conclu- 
sions on the curriculum, secondary meth- 
ods, and the position of athletics are 
sound, sane, and worthy of very careful 
perusal by any who are engaged in sec- 
ondary education, or who have children 
in secondary schools. ; 


** Daily English Lessons, Book Three. ”’ 
By Willis H. Wilcox, Ph. M. Cloth. 
12mo. 309 pages. 80c. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The purpose of this book is described 
as being ‘‘to aid the teacher in directing 
| the practice of the pupil in oral and 
' written composition,’’ with a view to 
| developing the ability to use the language 
effectively. It is designed for use in Sec- 
ondary Schools. Two chapters are de- 
| voted to ‘‘Oral Composition,’’ or the art 
of talking well. The ability to ‘‘think 
on one’s feet,’’ to talk extemporaneously, 
whether in class, in political meeting or 
in debate, is one which is based upon two 
powers—the power of orderly thinking, 
and the ability to use words fluently and 
exactly. This book gives an interesting 
and clear exposition of this point, too 
often neglected in more formal gram- 
mars. The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to grammar and composition, with 
the emphasis on the latter. It is note- 
worthy that the typewriter, the tele- 
phone and the telegraph are formally 
discussed as factors in business corre- 
spondence. 








TEACHERS 


Send address to the Colorado Chautauqua 
and Summer School, Boulder, Colorado 
| fur free descriptive literature. 
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Six years ago Mr. R. R. Alexander es- 
tablished the Northwestern Teachers’ 
Agency at Boise City, Idaho. The vol- 
ume of business done by Mr. Alexander 
has steadily increased, and his Agency 
now claims to be the largest west of 
Chicago, devoted solely to the west and 
includes all the west. Last year it re- 
quired eight persons to handle the busi- 
ness, which covered the entire West and 
Alaska. 


Fighting the Cigarette 


The Sunflower State is applying the 
“*Kansas Idea’’ to the cigarette witha 
state-wide campaign against that boy 
peril; and the Child Welfare Department 
of the University is back of the move- 
ment. Professor Wm. A. McKeever of 
Lawrence, head of this department, is in 
charge and has issued an anti-cigarette 
bulletin giving full details as to methods 
for the campaign. John A. Edwards, an 
alumnus of the University, has put up a 
fund of $150.00 to be given as prizes to 
the boy organizations doing the most 
effective work against their nicotine en- 
emy. The great Federation of Clubs, the 
state W C. ‘I. U., the teachers in the 
public schools, the pastors of the 
churches, and the governor’s and attor- 
ney-general’s office are all lending their 
influence and active assistance to this 
defense of the Kansas boy. Inspeaking 
of this new form of campaign, Professor 
McKeever says: ‘‘Through a generation 
of persistent effort, Kansas has tried to 
offer to the nation and the world the 
idea of stamping out the liquor traffic. 
Prohibition is one of the most cherished 
institutions in the Sunflower State and is 
as thoroughly established as the church 
or the school. Now, weare proposing to 
follow this up with a vigorous state-wide 
attack on the cigarette evil and a final 
complete prohibition of the nicotine bus- 
iness in so far as it affects the growing 
boys.”’ 

Another effort in the same direction 
hails from Detroit, Mich. The'l'wentieth 
Century Club of that city offers three 
prizes of $20, $10, and $5, respectively, 
for the three best stories containing be- 
tween 2,000 and 5,000 words illustrating 
the effects of cigarette smoking. The 
design is to gather high grade material 
for a volume of such stories to place in 
school libraries, as a valuable contribu- 
tion to literature for young people. For 
further particulars address The Anti- 
Cigarette Committee, 277 Putnam Av- 
enue, Detroit, Mich. 


-In its monthly list of new records, the 
Victor Company announces two fine new 
marches, ‘‘The Southerner March’’ and 
‘“*The Thunderer March,’’ played by Con- 
way’s Band and the Victor Military Band 
respectively, recorded in lively tempo 
for marching, calisthenics and penman- 
ship, among the list of educational rec- 
ords. The Country Dance from Nell 
Gwyn by the Victor Military Band, and 
the graceful Morris and Shepherd Dances 
from the incidental music composed for 
Sir Henry Irving’s production of Henry 
VIII, played by Conway’s Band, are of 
interest because of the Shakespearean 
tercentenary. The Victor Military Band 
also plays two dainty numbers with 
strong accentuated rhythms, which are 
admirably adapted to penmanship drills 
and other Physical Education work; and 
Klsie .Baker and Olive Kline each pre- 
sent some little Gaynor songs which are 
among the most used of that writer’s 
splendid list of Songs of Child World. 


A good lesson in construction—Build 
a log cabin of toothpicks. 











PENCIL SHARPENERS 


that you need at prices 
you can afford to pay 





CHICAGO 


Pencil Sharpener 
Sharpens standard pencils 


$1.00 postpaid 


CHICAGO 


Giant Model Pencil Sharpener 
Sharpens every pencil 


$1.50 postpaid 


Very low priced yet well made and 
guaranteed to give lasting satisfaction 
in daily use. 

Cutters will produce many thousand 
points before dulling. 
but a trifle. 

Every teacher and every school room 
needs one or more of these sharpeners. 

Send in your order today. 
back if not satisfied. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1400 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


New ones 


Money 


cost 

















A. J. Nystrom & Co, 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


seud tome the free Sanford Book advertised 
in Normal] Instructor-Primary Plans, 


NAME  oocceceeee ; 


Town & State 


A History Stimulus 


The Sanford American History 
Maps. In colors. The Sanford Book 
tells all about them. FREE. 
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FIGHT THE FLY 












Your school can help. 
for makinga fly trap, and suggestions lororgan- 
izing a Fly Campaign furpished upon request. 
International 

of New Jersey, (Inc.) 
idg., Chicago. 


Educational Department, 
Harvester Compan 


Harvester 


Literature, directions 











WANTED 


for U.S. Government positions, $75.00 A MONTH, 


Annual vacations. 
appointments coming. 
ments every month. 
chances now for teachers. 
free list of positions now obtainable, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Short hours, 


Dept. J93, 


Thousands of 
Hundreds of apyoint- 
“Pull” unnecessary. Excellent 


Write immediately for 


Do not delay 
Rochester, N. Y. 





PLAYS rnterisiaments PLAY S 


Catalogue of thousands sent 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’'L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 





The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days tree 
trial to teachers 





Write for cat 
giving size a 
free trial offer 


MEK TOGHAPH 


alog © 
nd wut 


Mi. & 


DUPLICATON (CO, 


iG Murray St, 


N.Y. Chy 
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A Splendid 
Opportunity 


for a large number of competent teachers 
(both men and women) desirous of vacation 
employment and for a limited number for all- 
the-year-round employment. 


The Work is distinctly of an educational 
nature and unusually remunerative. It would 
involve calling on superintendents, principals 
and teachers in villages and small cities and 
also on a selected list of well-to-do families 
having children attending school in the grades. 

Full Instructions for successfully conduct- 
ing the work will be given you by mail and 
previous experience is not essential, 

Exclusive territory Can be assured and to 
those applying promptly territory can be as- 
signed near at home if preferred. 

In applying state where you are now or 
have been employed during the school year 
and the grade or class of work which. you 
have been doing. 


BRINGING SCHOOL AND 

| HOME TOGETHER 

The campaign which we are about to start 
and for which representatives as above de- 
scribed are desired, is of such a nature as to 
strengthen the existing ties between school and 
home and really bring them closer together. 

There is a great popular wave sweeping 
over the country tending to produce this re- 
sult and the campaign which we are entering’ 
upon will unquestionably prove the greatest 
distinctive movement in this direction that has 
ever been launched. 

We have room for one thousand _ thor- 
ough-going teachers, both men and women, 
for the summei campaign. 

We will pay you well for your services. 

Applicants should register promptly. Ask 
for full information. 


INSTITUTE WORK 


We also desire a thoroughly capable person to represent us 
at each Teachers’ Institute, Summer Normal, Association, ete., 
throughout the United States. In many instances those taking 
up the work referred to above could be given the privilege of 
covering such institutes, ete., as there may be in their territory. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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| National Education Association 
1916 Meeting to be Held in New York 
| The National Education Association 
' will hold its 1916 session in New York 
City, July 3 to This is the first time 
this meeting has come to the nation’s 
| great metropolis, and the plans of enter- 
| tainment, in appointments, facilities and 
comfort have been cast on a scale never 
| hefore attempted by any other city where 
| the Association has convened. ‘The fact 
that the meeting place is in the center of 
| the country’s greatest population area, 
| with its thousands of teachers -within 
leasily accessible distance, and that the 
| opportunity of a visit’ to the great, me 
| tropolis will have its drawing: power on 
| thousands of other teachers from even 
insures in all probability a reeord at 
tendance, 

In order to assure a standard in con 

venience of arrangements the special 
committeg appointed by the National 
Kducational Association has 
for weeks. 
{| ‘This committee is composed of Thomas 
Kk. Finegan, Assistant Commissioner of 
Kducation of the State of New York; 
Kilmer Kk. Brown, Chancellor of New York 
University; Andrew W.. Edison, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools of the 
City of New York; John R. Young, 
Manager Convention Bureau of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. A 
General Committee to take charge of and 
complete the arrangements has just been 
named. This committee is beaded by 
Mayor Mitchel and is made up of nearly 
two hundred prominent citizens, includ- 
ing millionaires, college presidents, pub- 
licists, editors, judges, bankers, minis 
ters, and many prominent women, It has 
heen pronounced the most remarkable 
committee for the purpose aimed at ever 
assembled in New York. 


Madison Square Garden, which also will 
house the Commercial Exhibit and two 
of the section meetings. Other section 
meetings will be held in the three head- 
quarters hotels, namely, the Astor, the 
McAlpin and the Waldorf-Astoria and in 
the Washington [rving High School. In 
the Jatter a notable educational exhibit 
will be housed. The splendid exhibit of 
the New York City Public Schools, to- 
gether with all of the exhibits shown at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exxposi- 
tion in the New York City Building, will 
be on view in an armory convenient to 
Madison Square Garden. Among the 
speakers at. the general sessions are 
President Wilson, Judge Taft, Governor 
Whitman, Mayor Mitchel, Dr. Finley 
and others prominent in the world of ed- 
ucation and in public life. Every educa- 
tional institution in Greater New York 
will throw open its doors to the visitors 
and special effort will be exerted to dis- 
play the work of each. All of the teach- 
ers’ organizations are hard at work upon 
plans for entertainment and cooperation. 
The museums, institutions and gardens, 
at which an admission charge is made to 
the public on certain days of the week, 
have agreed to abolish such charges to 
members of the N. E. A. during the con- 
vention. New York City hotels are not 
only pledged to make no increase in their 
rates on account of the convention, but 
many of them also have offered special 
reduced rates. Their capacity is the 
greatest of any city in the world, and the 
committee has listed quarters for 50,000 
at an average rate of less than $2.50 per 
day for room with bath. Sixty-seven 
hotels are included in the list. 

The General Committee is planning to 
issue a book of generous dimensions, con- 
taining, in addition to the detailed pro- 
gram of the convention, special maps 
and detailed data relative to educational 
institutions and the city’s myriad fea- 
tures of interest. The contents of this 
book have been compiled and prepared 
with such care as to make it a compre- 
hensive textbook on the world’s first 
city. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Allteachers shouldtry the U.S. Government examina- 
tious soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1S00; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept...) 105, Rochester, N. Y., for sehedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions obtainable and 
givingg many Sample examination questions, which 








will bo sent free of charge, 





the most. distant parts of the country, | 


worked 


Ceneral meetings are to he held in 
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PASS EXAMINAT 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 
8. APE "h.D., LL.D., Late 

of Education Po a niche i. wate ye Question 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic ith An 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, « with on 3 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ang 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans 5 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ang .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in CivilGov., with Ans ‘25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S, History, with Ang 5 
{4 Yrs. Exam. in Eng.Comp., with Ans 5 
14 Yre. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans ‘25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra, with Ans .25 
i4 Yrs. Exam. ini Gen. Hist., with Ans ‘25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, with Ang 25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans 25 
Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 

All of the Above for $2.00 
BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, Ny, 
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YOUR FUTURE 

/s Depends on how you prepare 

yourselfnow. Personal power 

lies in the Art of Expression, 

Its study will make you more snecess 

ful and increase your popularity and 
earning power, 


WE TEACH 


KLOCUTION 
BY MAIL 
Whatever youroccupation or position 


you can improve by our course in Pub 
3 lramatic reac 





ive handsome diplomas, 
Send 4 cents in stamps for Mustrated Reritation 
THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 








Dept. Ss, 


1750 Woodward Ave, Detroit, Michigan 
‘Measurement of Teaching 
Efficiency 








By Freer ARNOLD 12 Mo,—Cloth-—284 Pages 
General Methods, Teaching Process, 
fustraction, Discipline, Personality 

Common Errors and Deficiencies 
send One Dollar to 


S. MANDEL, 


27 St. Nicholas Place, 
Water Colors, Colored Crayons 


PRANG Drawing Papers Drawing Books 
INDUSTRIA bs 122i. toe 
ART: MATERIA Somer 


New York City. 
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Boston 
Dallas 

ta 


Chicag’ 


Atlan 
Toronto 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation ani 
sick leave with pay. omen thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sufides: 
Full information and questions used by the Ci 

Service Commission free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
EEDED 


ILLUSTRATED CACALOGUE FREE 

























Top Duplicate 
Deut agrozed F Bo OP nderiten 


j ies iy 

and 50 typewritten copies, €as!), 

CM quickly, cheaply, neatly, rel 

instantly; negatives, requ ice 
washing out after using an 
gain. 


be used over and over 
500 ‘ Cap size 8 3-4 x 13 inches, price 
—= complete $5. ' 
10 DAYS? TRI ‘L WITHOUT DEPOSIT 
FELIX L. DAUS DUPLICATING —, w York 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, e 


BUFTON BOOK CO., Wants salespeople Wit 
KANSAS CITY, MO. character and = y. 
(School Men preferred) to sell Reference : A 
Teachers, Parents and School Boards. Salary 
Write for terms. 

: Are your students interested in De 
TEACHERS ! hates, Orations and Essays? Send 
a two-cent stamp for particulars, 

The Educational Bureau, —P. 0. Box 155, Frederick, Ma 


PI AYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertaile 

‘ai ments. Catalogue Free. de, Ohio. 
Ames Publishing Company, Vept. H. Clyde, 

Atyour SHAKESPEARE TER CENT ENARY 

sing “Sigh no More, Ladies,” from “Much A¢ sis Ind 
Music by FRITZ KRULL, 2041 Talbott Ave., Indianapo 

Stories, Poems, Play “etc. aro wanted for po 

Writers=*""" : ‘on rary oa Ni6, Hannibal Mr" 

_ nnn 

rk 

filled, Resolutions engrossed, Good, 


. 
Diplomas fy ii prices Be Fe Metagers 


ENTERTAINMENT: 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, 
PLAYS iogiies: Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Fare 
Motion Songs, lustrated Songs, Pantomime sr br for 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainm 

all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, 


— 4 





commission, 




























Make-Up 
Large 


Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and cognelene. 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have chi 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68 ba! 
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May 1916 
Near the Arctic Circle 


e have received a copy of the 
“Northern Light,’’ published monthly at 
Unalakleet, Alaska, by the Unalakleet 
Eskimo School. It boasts of being the 
‘only Eskimo paper on earth.’’ It is 
not a large sheet, having only four pages 
of two columns each, but it is newsy as 
far as it goes. The number before us is 


the first of its third year of publication. | 


E. Van Ness, the principal teacher of 
the school is the editor. Some of the 
items in the paper, we think, are worth 
mentioning. a 

There is a vigorous article in favor of 
aprohibition measure for the Territory, 
which is proposed to go into effect Jan- 
vary Ist, 1918. One column is headed 
“Reindeer Notes,’’ and it mentions a 


visit of the chief of the Alaska Bureau | 


of Education and two Superintendents 


“in the interest of the schools and rein- | 


deer work. ‘They had much to say in 
praise of our gardens. Mr. Johnson was 
particularly interested in our celery.’”’ 
“Superintendent Shield is very enthusi- 
astic regarding the reindeer future. He 
i, perhaps, better versed in reindeer 
driving than any white man in Alaska.’’ 
A fair was to be held at Shaktoolik in 
February, ‘'and who will have the best 
ded, harness and reindeer is now a prob- 
lem.’ -‘*Without doubt the Reindeer 
fair, inaugurated by Mr. Lopp is one of 
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AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


“The Perry Pictures 


Use them in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography, 
and especially in Picture Study. 


| 


| 
| 


| 





Smaller Half Cent 


Sir Galahad 


description of each. 


| Price: 
pictures shown here, or $3.00 for t 


CATALOGUES : 


bird picture in 








One Cent Eac 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


Two cents each for 13 or more. 


Box 13, 





Iz 


They cost only 
FOR 25 OR MORE POSTPAID 
On Paper 5" x8 


Larger Seven Cent Size, 10x 12. 





Size, 3x3. 
Baby Stuart 


Size 7x9. Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and a very brief 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 
75 vents each; 8 for $5.50. 


Size 22x28 including margin. Send 75 cents for one of the four 
he four.—Order today. 


Send 5 two-cent stamps for beautiful catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, two pictures and 4 


natural colors, and, in May, a Seven Cent picture on paper 9 x 12, 


THE PERRY PICTURES Co., 
Malden, Mass. 
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the best plans of broadening and deep- | 
ening the reindeer industry.’’ We also | 
read under ‘‘Town Talk’’ that ‘‘‘’he cold | 
dry spring and early summer ruined our 
tundra garden.’’ ‘‘It looks as though 
fra Rock would win the reindeer, for her 
garden is very promising. ’’ 

We find .the educational report from 
Alaska that in 1913 the Unalakleet school 
had a registration of sixty-three with 
four teachers, two of them natives of 
Alaska. It is located on Norton Land, 
about two degrees south of the Arctic 
Circle. 

Commissioner Finley of the New York 
State Department of Education an- 
nounces that five departments of the 
State Government—Conservation, High- 
ways, Agriculture, Health, and Educa- 
tin have conferred for the purpose of 
planning more effective Arbor Day ser- 
vice on May 5. To Superintendents of 
Schools Dr. Finley suggested nine prac- 
tical ways of observing Arbor ‘Day, 
namely, in the interest of a municipality 
oracommunity, in forest and reforesta- 
tin work, tree planting on highways, 
horticulture, agriculture, protection of 
trees, water supply, removal of unsani- 
tary conditions in a community, or the 
Improvement of a schoolyard. 


James B. Angell, president emeritus 
of the University of Michigan, died at 
hishome in Ann Arbor, April 1. He was 








Helping Hand 


money back if you are not délighted with them. 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


of the daintiest little booklets you ever saw for a gift 
of school. Ten cents each for three or more. Your 
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‘he booklet ‘‘'‘l'eaching as a Business, ’’ 
published by Albert ‘leachers’ Agency, 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, has been 
read by thousands of teachers during the 
past year. ‘The chapters on salaries, 
especially touching different periods of 
a teacher’s career, and also the one on 
how to apply for a position either per- 
sonally or by correspondence, have called 
forth much favorable comment. More 
than five thousand copies of this booklet 
were called for by Professors of Educa- 
tion in Universities and Normal Schools, 
who used it as a supplementary text in 
their class rooms. Recently a superin- 
tendent of schools in a large city wrote 
us that in his judgment the booklet 
should be in the hands of every pro- 
gressive teacher, that he had read it with 
much interest and was the wiser for it. 
This booklet will be sent free to any one 
requesting it. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co., of Chicago an- 
nounce the publication of a folio of 
‘*American History Maps’’ by Albert H. 
Sanford, Head of History Department, 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis., 
joint author of James and Sanford 
‘‘American History,’’ and ‘‘Our Govern- 
ment.’’ The set consists of 32 plates 
(66 maps) 387x48”, lithographed on both 
sides of the sheet on strong paper, edges 





tighty-seven years old last January. He 
vas one of the leading educators of his | 
time and the oldest college president in | 
wint of service in the United States, 
taving served forty-eight years in all, 
and was regarded as the pioneer in the | 
present system of State universities and 
‘education. Born in Rhode Island, he 
gtaduated from Brown University in 
149, He was president of the University 
of Vermont from 1866 to 1871, when he 
took the same position in Michigan, hold- 
ig it until 1909, seeing this institu- 
Yon grow from a small school to one of 
the great universities of the country. 
He served as Minister to China 1880-87, 
and held other public positions of im- 
portance, 


“Memorial Day Pageant,” by Con- 
mee D’Arcy Mackay is published by 
arper & Brothers. This pageant may 
Sliven indoors or outdoors, though 
meferably the latter. There are full 
Ptions as to the simple scenery, 
Costumes, and the incidental music. | 

€ Pageant is as follows: ‘he State | 
vemons the Past to show the Present 
atour country owes to those who have 
a ed, fought, and suffered that we 
Eph enjoy freedom. The Indian, the 
lads orers, the Pilgrims, the Minute Men, 
ties 12, pioneers of the West, sol- 
mi 1860, Spanish War Veterans, 
fen turn while the State recalls all 
city eral Services to her. Price 25 


yattke every day the ‘‘best day in the 
fut the the children will be anxious | 
morrow. —Adeluide V. Finch. 
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cloth bound. The series is well chosen, 
and well executed. There. has been a 
lack of good maps illustrating American 
History, in convenient form, and the 


teacher wishing to have his pupils study | TEACHERS WANTED 


maps, or draw maps, has often to hunt 
widely for models. This series should 
fill a larger place in the teaching of | 
American History. 


The Hotel Bristol in West 49th Street, 
New York, at 122-124, between 5th Ave. | 
and Broadway has decided to add 250 | 
rooms to its facilities and extend its | 
present building through to 48th street. 
Conducted on the American plan the 
Bristol has been successful ever since 
Mr. T. E. Tolson took control seven years 
Mr. Tolson has some Jarge suites 


ago. d 
for occupancy during the later part of 
June and July. By reference to Normal 


Instructor-Primary Plans parties of four | 
or six who are willing to share two | 
rooms with a private bath can obtain 
sleeping accommodations with breakfast | 
for $1.50 per day per person. 
| 


WRITE RIGHT BY USING | 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Movement made 
easy. Price 15c. MUSCO- 
GRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 














Addresses, Special Papers, Es- 

ORATIONS says, Debates, etc., prepared 
3 for individual requirements. 

Original accurate writings for all events. The kind | 
that ring true, Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 














Beautiful Ribbon Souvenirs 


for your pupils at close of school. Send at once 10c¢ for samples of our Heavy 
Satin Ribbon Bookmarks, assorted colors, sizes 3x9 and 174x9 inches, also 
catalog and paper slips with our large list of New Poems,‘*A Thought of Part- 
ing,” **Memories Sweet,” ete., which we print on the markers, 

Prices; 10/4 and 7e each. Name of Teacher, date, School, County, Town- 
ship, etc., printed for 25c extra when ten or more of one size are ordered. 

If too late to send for samples we will select for youand guarantee 
satisfaction. Orders filled at once. 

Pupils’ names and school officials may be printed on the large marks 
instead of poem if desired for 25¢ additional on the above price list. 

We are constantly receiving letters from the thousands of Teachers that 
have ordered from us for many years and who are enthusiastic In their praise of 
f our dainty markers, You and your pupils will be similarly pleased when you 
see them, The soft dainty shades appeal to the artistic temperament and the 
children find them most attractive. Aside from their artistic beauty the personal 
touch introduced by the ‘Teacher’s name and perhaps the pupils Dames also cause 
them to be long treasured, You can make no mistake by ordering now, 


BROWN @ BROWN, Dept 45 Dansville, N. Y. 


ww “a CLLLLLSESLESS 
fi 
At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 
Print Your Own Typewriten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., on } 
yf the “Modern” Duplicator, It contains no glue or gelatine. Always “Remem- \ 
ber The Modern Duplicator.” ( 
Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a “Mod- $f 
ern” Duplicator, IT WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, ‘ 
When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or pen written, just write one letter Inthe regular way, put it ‘ 
on Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, remove ¢ 
letter and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, 
@ Examinations, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one 
) Or More colors at the same time, Sosimplea child can use it. Lasts for years, Can be used a hun- , 
) dred times each day, Letter size, 9x12 Inches, complete, %4.50—Less SPECIAL DISCOUNT toschools , 
) and teachers of 20 percent, or $3.60 net. Booklet of other sizes free, Address the manufacturers, 4 
J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave., (Branch 431 Wood St.) 
The usual college degrees 


including the Ped, B., B 
f 8., X 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE EXTENSION COURSES, ‘wisn sie rec." 


Especially of interest to teachers desiring to complete courses 
Catalog. Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
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Mus.; also graduate degrees, Prices reasouable, 
| already begun, Grades from other lustitutions accepted, 
H 











oa _ CHICAGO 

It you want a position, write us. If you have never 
taught, write us, If you wanta BETTER POSITION, 
write us. If youdesire to teach ANY PLACE, write us. 


CAPITOL TEACHERS AGENCY, = 6. W.HAMPTON, Manager, BOULDER, COLO. 


ENS, GA 











| Registration Secures Membership and Services of Our Agency for One Year. 
No fee until elected, Ask for Applicution Blank, We recommend only candidates who are fitted for 


the particular vacancy to be filled. Empire Teachers’ Agency 


WM. H. MACMILLAN, Manager. 
MISS HELEN KNAPP, Ass't. Mgr. 
= Established 1901. 926-431, The Bastable, Syracuse, N. Y. 


S. Mr. D, H. Cook has no further con- 
nection with our agency, 
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TEACHERS! 


Are You Looking For a Better Position? 


~ ees 
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Your application will be more likely to receive serious consideration if 
accompanied by one of your photographs. We have exceptional facili 
ties for copying photographs and guarantee our work to give absolute 
satisfaction. Send us your favorite photograph (any size) and we will 
make a dozen or more copies at the prices quoted below. The original 
will be returned to you uninjured. Al oviata are made on an extra heavy 
weight of photographic paper and are supplied unmounted. 
} 


Size 2%x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. 
same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
Extra dozen from same photo at 


Extra dozen made from the 


Size 1%x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. 
same time, 30 cents. 
A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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To Get Buttons Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 
Ou 
a 


or room, if in graded school, and am desirous of procuring as many 
as possible of the lustructor School Library Books, There are in 
my school or room,..... pupils and about, 
munity tributary to the school, 
Library Buttons as, from your experience, you believe we should 
able to sellin our Community, together with cards to aidin sell 
ing them, also such information as you may be able to supply, as to 
other means of obtaining money with which to procure these library 
books. Lagreeto personally direct the work and co-operate in: 
securing the largest possible number of these books for our school. 


be 


ey ee SE RET Pe Se Me ee TON OEE CLE | 
ROT LE TS ET ! Address Either 
Te TE 7 ES 0 en Ee eT soe ccs) seshvceact ——E>== — 


r school is a | ------* Room Graded ) 


lease Indicate Kind) ) 


..-Principal, 








The 


Instructor School Libraries 


200 Books —Limp Cloth Binding—-10 Cents per Copy 





N 


of books. 


Thousands of city, village and rural schools have bought freely of these books during the last few years 


™ yy EVER BEFORE in the history of bookmaking has it been possible to secure so much good, clean, whole- 
some and helpful literature, in so substantial a form and at so small a cost as we are offering in this series 


and we hear nothing but expressions of delight regarding them. 


No matter how large or complete a library your school may possess, these little books will prove a valuable 
addition and the small investment necessary to procure them will be repaid a hundred fold in the enjoyment 


and benefit which your pupils will derive from their use. 


If money is not available for the purchase .of these books we will help you to provide it. 


Simply fill out and 


mail the coupon which appears at the bottom of this page. 


The Books, Their Size, Binding, Paper, Etc. 


These little hooks have 32 pages each. They are well printed on a good 
grade of hook paper, and are substantially bound in simp cloth covers, 

They have been written in aclear comprehensive manner by authors of 
recoynized standing and authority and many of them abound in illustrations, 

They are interesting and instructive and are just such books as parents 
would desire their children to read, 

They have been approved in many cities, counties and states for supple 
mentary reading and library purposes. 

There are 200 titles in all and these 
yrades, thus providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 


have been earefully classified by 


RG&E" The 200 titles comprising the Instructor School Libraries are indicated 
by anasterisk (*) in the list which is printed on page 82 of this number. To 
facilitate ordering, a complete list of titles arranged in grade groups will be sent to 
each teacher requesting same or signing and mailing blank at bottom of this page. 
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Popularity and Helpfulness 


It is the theory of the publishers: 

That a pupil can be more easily induced to read several small books 
than one large one; 

That: through reading these small books the habit of reading good 
literature can be most easily formed and cultivated; 

That by devoting such time as is available to reading these small 
hooks a much wider range of information will be obtained than by 
devoting the same time to reading larger books. 

An examination of the list of titles comprising the Instructor School Li- 
braries will at once convince you of the great variety of reading matter sup- 
plied in these books. It will be noticed that while there is a reasonable 
amount of merely pastime reading, the greater ‘part is informational. 

Wherever pupils have had access to these books they have eagerly read 
title after title and have thereby gained much valuable information on a great 


| variety of subjects. 


Arrangement of Books in Sets for Schools of Varying Sizes 
Realizing that the number of titles which any school can obtain depends very largely upon the size pf the school and the number of people accessible 
from whom assistance might be expected, we have provided boxes of varying sizes so that the books can be put up to the best possible advantage and in the 


most convenient form for any school. 
SET A: 25 books assorted by us (some from 

each grade) or the titles may be selected by 
This set is adapted to small 


LIBRARY NO 1. 100 titles 
sorted from all grades pul up ina 
box with hinged top and drop front 


the teacher. ; 
as illustrated. Adapted to and can 


al se Ri nnossscsbenipasasesnusansbesepeoses $2.50 : : 
panel echeat ; aie easily be secured by a small village 
SET B. 25 titles for the first grade. ....... $2.50 orlarge rural school. Price, 810.00, 
SET C. 25 titles for the second grade ...$2.50 LIBRARY NO‘2. 50 titles assorted 
SET D. 245 titles for the third prade ....$2.50 (all erates) othe in a box ~shhi 
. . mo ft hinged top and drop front as illus 

df Ss ° : grade ...82.50 r . 
SET E. S title s for the fourth grad p28 ed: Raieked teabdndiivac 
SET F. 265 titles for the fifth grade... .....$2.50 quired by a medium sized rural or 
SET G. 2.5 titles for the sixth grade .....$2.50 small village school. Price, $5.00, 
SET H. 2. titles for the seventh grade... $2.50 RECORD BOOKS. [Each set or 
SET I. 25 titles for the eighth grade ....82.50 library is accompanied by a record 


hook (64 pages with limp cloth 
covers) to be used by the teacher 
in keeping a record of books 
drawn, name of each pupil, num- 
ber of books read, etc. 


THE EIGHT SETS “B” to “I” inclusive make 
an ideal supplemental library for an eight- 
room school as it provides one set for each 


room. Price, complete ............0006 $20.00, 

NOTKH 
assorted, you may select any of the tithes that are marked with an asterisk (°) in the list whieh 
is printed on page 82 of this issue and the titles desired should be clearly indicated by number, 
We have published for the convenience of purchasers a complete list of the 200 tithes: arranged 
in grade groups and we shall gladly send a copy on request together with an order blank, 


and I occu osition as 
ee Room Rural PYP 


.... Teacher in rural school,...... Teacher in.....grade 
) 


Please indicate position by placing a check in one of three spaces above) (Grade 


...- families in the com- 
Please send such number of 












When ordering Set A, Library No. 1, Library No, 2 or any quantity of the books 


10 CENTS PER COPY 


quantity desired. With orders for 25 books or multiples thereof the library boxes and record books 
will be furnished without additional charge. 

ga A portion of your library money cannot possibly be spent 

to better advantage than in the purchase of these books. 


IF MONEY IS NOT AVAILABLE 


willing to co-operate with your pupils in an effort to secure them, please fill out, sign and mail blan 
at’ the left hereof and we will immediately send to you a supply of Library Buttons to be sold by the 
pupils, the proceeds to be used for the purchase of the books, and will also send a pamphlet enti 
**Fifty Ways of Raising Money,’’ which will be of great assistance to you. 

All that is necessary is the active and enthusiastic leadership of the teacher. i 
the rest and they will enjoy and use the books all the more for having “helped to get them. 

No school or room is too small to secure a supply of these books. 
school the money necessary to purchase 25 or more of these books can easily be raised. 








Any of the Library Sets or Libraries listed below will be sent, transportation charges prepaid, at the prices quoted. 


ase | LIBRARY BOXES. The illustration which appears at the top of this page shows 





the style of box which is used for the twenty-five volume sets. These 
boxes are covered witha high grade of 

hookbinder’s cloth and are strong, dura- — 
ble and attractive. Being provided with 


covers these boxes protect the books when 
not in use and keep them clean and sani- 
tary. The boxes used for Libraries Nos. 1 
and 2 are described and illustrated below. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the style of box which is used for Li- 
braries No. 1 and 2. The box for 
Library No. 1 (100 titles and record 
book) is 12'4 inches long, 7'« inches 
high and 5!'6 inches wide. The box 
for Library No. 2 (50 titles and record 
book) is G's inches long, 7's inches 
high and 5'4 inches wide. The boxes 
are strongly made of heavy boxboard, 
with hinged top and drop front, and 
are covered with bookbinder’s cloth. 
These boxes should be kept on the 
teacher’s table or desk, conveniently 
at hand, for the easy distribution of 
the books. 

















library sets as described above or in assortments of any 


for the purchase of such of these books as 
may be desired, and if you, as teacher, are 


tled, 
The pupils will do 


Even in a very small rural 


{ F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
| Hall & McCreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 






















These books are supplied at Ten Cents Per Copy, either in jj 
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| THE BROTHERHOO 5B} 


" = thab in “the land aa ours 
: al bhe racés, all bhe peoples, all 
Lhe jaibhs of the world are. being 
rough Logether and are being fused into 
one greab ‘and indivisible whole, as if bo 
prove bhab, it men will but come near 
enough bo know one anobher whabever 
hivy, their race , bheir religion 
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all uncharitableness are sure to. pass a 
way. 


Stephen 5. Wise 
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SEE SUGGESTIONS FOR USING THIS PEACE DAY QUOTATION ON PAGE 74 
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Two Little Refugees 


A Story for the Teacher to Read Aloud or to Tell on Peace Day 


ERARDINA has lost most of 
W her beauty and all of her hair, 
but Julie thinks she is the 
dearest doll in the world; and 
4 you will not wonder at that 
a3 when you know the story of 
these two little refugees who, over a year 
ago, fled from a country devastated by 
war. They now live in England, safe 
from harm. 

Julie can tell only bits of the story 
herself, for she is but a little girl, as 
you see. She remembers well the sad 
day when her father marched away to 
the war. Julie clung to him while her 
mother wept. Julie’s grandfather 
blessed his son as he said goodby. Then 
the soldier-father marched away to the 
war, and never came back. 

In the dark days that followed Grand- 

father told Julie many tales of the brave 
old days when their dear town was a 
powerful city, the capital of the Duchy, 
so he said. The all-powerful dukes of 
Brabant, the rulers of that region, en- 
couraged both artists and tradesmen to 
come to the city; and so it soon grew to 
be a rich and influential center. Skilled 
artisans came there to ply their trades. 
They made strong weapons and knew 
how to use them; they made wonderful 
armor and wore it bravely, for they 
were fighting men, all. And as they 
were proud of their city and defended 
it so bravely, people came from all 
parts of the country to settle there. 
Learned men came and founded a great 
university where, in later years, such 
men as Erasmus and Emperor Charles 
V were students. There was a beauti- 
ful cathedral, too, and a town hall which 
was a marvel of Gothic architecture. 
Then in the midst of all this prosperity 
a great plague came and swept away 
more than half the inhabitants. Many 
fled in terror. The city never recovered 
its former greatness; but to the few 
loyal people who remained it was even 
more dear. 
- And to the descendants of such men as 
these came rumors of war, —war on their very 
borders. Now these men of modern times 
loved their town well. The quaint old houses 
were beautiful in their eyes. The streets 
were narrow and crooked, but each one led 
to some home. They loved it all because it 
was their very own. The strong men took 
up arms and marched grimly to the border to 
defend their town as well as their country. 

‘‘Alas!’’ said Grandfather. ‘‘I am too old 
to fight for my country!’’ But Julie noticed 
that he took down his old gun and cleaned it 
very carefully. 

After the fighting men left for the front 
the town was very quiet with the dreadful 
hush of waiting, while daily the sound of 
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cannon Came nearer,—nearer, 





BY MARY E. JACKSON 


Then one day the soldiers came. There 
were not many of them, for they expected to 
take the town with little trouble. Julie 


peeped from behind the closed shutters and 
watched the soldiers as they marched by. 
Grandfather looked over her shoulder; his 
gun was in his hand. His face was white 





” Copyright Underwo 
Julie and Her Doll Gerardina 


and so stern that Julie was frightened. She 
slipped her hand into his, but he brushed her 
aside. 

‘*Go gway, child,’’ he said. 

Julie crept away into a dark corner to hide, 
taking her doll with her. There she fell fast 
asleep. 

When Julie awoke the house was dark, the 
air was filled with smoke. Julie ran to find 
her mother, but there was no one in the house. 
In the street all was uproar and confusion. 
Julie heard shots and saw that many of the 
houses were in flames. She looked up at her 
own house; it, too, was burning. With a 
great sob of bewilderment and terror, Julie 
turned and fled. Fortunately she ran towards 
the river, where she found friendly neigh- 
bors, who, homeless like herself, sought 








shelter in the fields. There, with her dol 
still clasped tightly in her arms, Julie sobbed 
herself to sleep that night. 

What followed from then on for many 
weeks is like a confused dream to little Julie 
In the morning she and the other refugees 
turned their backs on the burning town, and 

took the road leading to the neareg 
seaport. Julie remembers — tramping 
weary miles, hungry and thirsty, and 
heartsick for her mother.  Gerarding 
was her only comfort—the only thing 
she had left of her very own. Do you 
wonder that Julie would not be parted 
from her? 

After many weeks of privation Julie 
and her friends crossed the water to 
friendly England where they found 
shelter. There, though the faces were 
strange ones, though the speech was 
not like their own, these refugees soon 
felt at home; for kind hearts speak a 
common language. , 

At Christmas-time the people of 
America sent across the Atlantic a great 
ship loaded with gifts for the many, 
many children, who, like Julie, were 
made orphans by the war. There was a 
warm dress, a pretty red sweater, anda 
pair of new shoes for Julie, and ina 
box by itself was a big doll with beav- 
tiful curly hair. Philothee soon found 
a warm place in Julie’s heart, but, to 
tell you the truth, I believe that she 
will never love her as she does poor, 
battered, hairless Gerardina. You may 

. wonder at that, but remember, Julie 
comes of ancestors who so loved and 
cherished what was theirs that they 
gave up their lives to defend it. 

Little Julie is happy now in her new 
home; but sometimes when her old 
friends gather together of an evening, 
and Julie sits in a quiet corner playing 
with her dolls, she hears them speak 
sadly of their beautiful town which 
now liesin ruins. The university, with 
its wonderful library, was burned to the 
ground; the cathedral lost its tower, 

and is practically a ruin; but the town hall 

‘‘The Pearl of Louvain,’’ was spared. Some 

say that the soldiers who seemed bent on de- 
stroying the town which had so tricked them 
helped to quench the flames that threatened 
the beautiful town hall. And even in that 
honorable act one of their officers was wound: 
ed. You see the men of the town were to 
angry to be just, and the soldiers were 
angry to be consistently merciful, so the dark 
cloud that wraps war about swept down an 
buried the much punished town from sight. 

Blackened ruins! Desolated homes! Barret 
fields! Orphaned children! This is the sorry 
picture the hand of war paints everywhere: 
We turn from it with a shudder. But let 
remember what we have seen, and ponder 

(Continued on page 74) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


How to Interest Children in World-Wide Peace 


BY ALICE MAY DOUGLAS, Secretary Maine Branch of the American School Peace League 


BKACHERS have tried many 
ways of interesting their pu- 
pils in the principles of Inter- 
national Arbitration on Peace 
Day, May 18, or on any special 
day set apart in the interest 
of this cause. 

And teachers are not the only ones who take 
it upon themselves to interest the young in 
this gréat cause. One W. C. T. U. woman 
made it a rule to decorate her home each Peace 
Day with a peace flag and other parapher- 
nalia, to attract the attention of those who 
passed. A pastor, living near a school di- 
yerted the attention of the boys from a natura] 
tendency toward snow forts to the rearing of 
asnow palace on the parsonage lawn. In one 
city the children, not only had a part in rais- 
ing the flags over their schools on May 18, 
but also over their own homes, for the May- 
or requested that all flags be raised on that 
day. 

In another city one woman gathered an 
audience of five hundred school children andex- 
plained to them the history of the peace flag. 
Another woman of a small town had copies 
of Whittier’s poem ‘‘A Christmas Carmen’’ 
distributed. This woman also visited schools 
and gave each child a stick pin 


argument in favor of Arbitration, then. each 
gave an argument that had been 
against it, and then a refutation of the latter. 
Such a method made it impossible for the 
participant to make himself an advocate of 
Militarism. 

The writing of peace essays has proved a 
valuable feature in many of the grades. One 
laddie’s own literary production so enthused 
him that he threw his toy pistol into the pig 
pen. High and Normal Schools have taken 
advantage of the prizes offered through the 
American School Peace League (headquarters 
at Boston). 

Many schools have had peace pageants, 
some of which are original. One year two 
Chicago arranged pageants in 
wnich every pupil in the two schools took 
part. One of these was given in the open air 
and reviewed by visitors who had come to the 
United States to attend the International 
Conference for the celebration of one Hun- 
dred Years of Peace among Knglish Speaking 
Peoples. 

A school carried out a program on Our 
Peaceful Army. Seven pupils represented 
seven prominent peace societies, each having 
a banner bearing the name of the organiza- 


orincipals 


brought 


tion appointed to him. Later six pupils gave 
a recitation on the weapons to be used in the 
peaceful battles of the future, each weapon 
being described in a passage of Scripture. 

An Arbitration Acrostic has been presented 
by eleven pupils, each wearing a letter of the 
word and repeating a word beginning with 
that particular letter. The flay of the United 
States often has been drawn upon the black- 
board with colored crayons and turned into a 
peace flag by receiving a border of white. 
One school had its pupils make motions as if 
they were pulling a beil-rope, representing 
the ringing of the peace bells. 

jnanother school apicture of a group of Jap- 
anese and Russian children was shown, and 
the explanation given that these children had 
been meant as ‘‘food for powder,’’ but had 
not been killed in battle because of the Peace 
of Portsmouth. 

In one school where there were many chil- 
dren of foreign parentage, the following fea- 
tures were introduced: (a) the pupils were 
told to make a circle of their arms with hands 
clasped. They were told that this circle rep- 
resented the whole world in which they should 
be interested and not in their own country 
alone; (b) they were asked to raise their 

hands to resemble trees, then 





in the shape of apen, at the 


to make flying) motions with 





same time teaching the proverb 4 
‘The pen is mightier than ‘the 
sword. ’’ 

Some schools combine the ser- 
viees of Peace Day and Memo- 
rial Day. Sometimes a Gov- 
emor has appointed Arbor Day 
on May 18, in which case the 
schools devoted one session to 
Peace and another to the Plant- 
ing of Trees. ; 
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High schools have had many 
watorical contests on Peace and 
War, a favorite one being on 
Military Drill in Public Schools. 
The benefit of a debate to a 
student is doubtful. A debate 
may not be beneficial as it may 
use him to take a stand for 
life for or against some great 
question, If not influenced in 
youth he may later of his own 
«eord reach his own natural 
wint of view. The friends of 
hace by introducing debates 
Peace versus War may defeat 
their object. The brightest pu- 
il may be given the military 
‘ile and become a life long 
Worker for Warfare rather than 
for Arbitration. When the 
American School Peace League 

eld its annual meeting in Bos- 
tn at the time of the conven- 
ton of the National Educational 

lation, the pupils of the 
th Boston High School gave 





) their hands to resemble doves 
of peace; (¢) four children re- 
presenting different nationalis 
Lies stood in a row and each 
was asked to say the word Peace 
in his father’s native tongue; 
(e) three boys stood side by 
side, holding’ respectively the 
pictures of Whittier, Renn and 
William Ladd, and were told 
by other pupils what these men 











-house to represent the Palace 
of Peace at the Hague and be- 
low this the picture of a dove. 


Our history is written more 
in new political and social insti- 


had done for Peace; each was 
asked to impersonate for one 
week the man whose picture he 
held, to try to live as peacefully 
as he could, but not to allow 
any one lo trample upon his 
rights. 

In one school the grades ex- 
changed peace souvenirs they 
had made as a part of their 
drawing exercises, the object 
being to express the friendli- 
ness existing between the pu- 
pils of different rooms, In 
another school the pupils made 
bookmarks for themselves; up- 
on a strip of drawing paper 
each drew the picture of a 


tutions, more in commerci:! 


manufacturing and 





financial 


FWD. 








‘debate as a part of the pro- 
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Each pupil gave his 


Peace Day Color Card 


George W. Douglas, 
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AM a new Honey Bee! My 
name is Apis! I live in a 
hive with many other bees. 
If you could look through the 
glass windows of our house 
| you would see us at work. 
Did you ever see a bee hive? Or look in 
when the bees were away from home? 

Well, I did not always have wings! For 
when I was a baby I was just a tiny white 
worm! My cradle was a little six-sided cell 
of brownish wax. 

I had a kind old Nurse-bee, who fed me 
with pollen. I liked the pollen, and ate all 
that she gave me. 

Every day I grew bigger and bigger, until 
at last my cradle was almost too small for me. 
When my nurse saw that I touched the sides 
of my cell she covered me with a blanket, a 
nice warm blanket. 

This blanket was made of pollen mixed 
with wax. Nurse fastened it tightly to the 
edges of my cradle. In the blanket she made 
some tiny holes, and through these little 
windows I got fresh air to breathe so that I 
would not die. 

Tucked under my blanket, I spun a warm 
inner covering for my body. I had to work 
hard for a day and a half to spin it. Then I 
thought I would take a nap, for I was feeling 
very sleepy. 

I was so tired that I did not wake up for 
three weeks, and then I scarcely knew myself 
for I was no longer a worm. I was all cov- 
ered with soft grey down, and had four gauzy 
wings folded at my sides. I was a Baby Bee, 
but I did not know it. 

In a little while I wanted to get out of my 
crib. Then I found I had some strong teeth 
in my jaws. With these teeth I tore the 
blanket, and then pushed out from my cradle- 
cell. 

I felt very weak and helpless for three days. 
Having no work to do, I watched the other 
bees. I saw that most of them were larger 
than I was, and very busy. 

Some were feeding the baby worm-bees, 
others were cleaning the hive, others building 
wax honey-comb, and others storing pollen in 
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The Story of Little Apis 


BY VIRGINA BAKER 


a big storehouse called ‘‘Cells.’’ I noticed 
some other bees who were doing nothing at all. 

These lazy fellows were very handsome, and 
wore satin coats of golden brown. They had 
large heads and great fineeyes. Their wings 
were strong, but they did nothing with them, 
and only ate and sunned themselves at the 
front of the hive. 

I asked a Worker-bee who they were. 

Mr. Worker replied, ‘‘They are Drones! 
They have no pollen baskets, and they never 
gather any honey. By and by, we shall have 
to sting them to death, for we can’t afford to 
feed them all winter.”’ 

I felt scared and asked, ‘‘Am I a Drone?’’ 
My wings trembled with fear for the answer. 

‘“No, indeed!’’ answered the Worker. ‘‘ You 
are a Worker like myself! By tomorrow you 
will be strong enough to try your wings.”’ 

I felt very glad that I was not to be killed, 
and I exclaimed, ‘‘I am sure that I shall like 
to work!’’ 

Just at that moment I noticed a bee that I 
had not seen before. It was longer and more 
slender than the others. It hada round head 
and short wings. The upper part of its body 
was brown, and the under side was a golden 
yellow. 

“‘That is our queen!’’ said the worker. 
‘‘She rules the hive! We all love her, and 
watch over her! We would give 
our lives to keep her from injury 
and death.’’ 

I watched the Queen all day. 

All the workers showed her great 
respect. They guarded her ten- 
derly every instant, and often 
stroked her shoulders and also 
embraced her. They fed her 
with pollen and honey, and she 
ate by taking thefoodfrom their ¢ 
mouths. I saw that her tongue 
was scarcely half as long as 
theirs. 

Early next morning my old 
Nurse came to me and said, ‘‘Go 
outdoors and fly a little while!’’ 

You need exercise!’’ 

I was very glad to leave the © 
hive, and get into the bright 
May sunshine. Several other 
little bees went out with me. 
How we enjoyed hearing our 
pretty wings buzz! And we 
tried to run a race with each other’ 

A Worker-bee came up to us, exclaiming, 
‘‘Primary Class, do not fly very far until you 
have looked about you carefully! You must 
know just exactly where the hive is or you 
will get lost and not be able to find your way 
back home.”’ 

We all gazed earnestly east, west, north, 
and south, and after that we all felt sure that 
we could go to any distance and yet easily find 
our way back home. 

After exercising our wings for a while we 
came back into the hive. Then a Worker 
came hurrying to tell us what to do. 






The Worker showed some of us how to cleay 
the hive by carrying out the bodies of som 
dead bees. Others were shown how to pr. 
pare the honeycombs. Still others were given 
charge of several bee-babies. 

As my wings were strong I was stationed 
in arow of Workers at the entrance of the 
hive. Here we all fanned our wings as hard 
as we could. 

‘‘Why do we keep at this?’”’ I asked a bee 
near me. 

“‘We are ventilating the hive,’’ was his 
answer. ‘‘By waving our wings we drive out 
bad air, and fan in good air. 

‘‘We need pure air to keep the combs hard 
and shapely. Sometimes, in summer, we 
have to fan nearly all night. For you must 
know that heat melts the wax. Besides, the 
honey requires fresh air to make it sweet,” 

When I was three weeks old I was sent out 
to seek for honey. Before I started away a 
worker gave me some useful hints: 

*‘Don’t enter any flower that doesn’t smell 
sweet! And don’t use your sting unless you 
are obliged to; for if you lose your sting you 
will die!’’ 

I promised to be very careful, and away] 
flew with my lower wings hooked under my 
upper wings so that they did not show atall. 

As I flew I kept looking about for flowers. 





F Worker, B Queen, C Drone, D Cradles, E Honey Cells 


Ilooked with the two great eyes at the sides 
of my head. With these big eyes I could set 
small blossoms on the ground when I washigh 
above them. 

Iused my feelers, too, and with them could 
smell and hear. I could smell honey when tt 


"was a great way off. 


Presently I saw a white, blossoming pe 
tree in an orchard. I quickly flew to it, and 
as I settled on a blossom I stopped using my 
big eyes; for I could not see near-by things 
with my big eyes. 

Then I used another set of eyes. There 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A BARFRAME BEEHIVE 


MARTHA . FELLER KING 
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were three of these; one at the front of my 
head, the others on each side of my head. 
They were all much smaller than my big set 
of eyes. 

The honey in the pear-blossoms was very 
nice, and I licked it up with my little hairy 
tongue. I found I could lick up a great deal 
in a very short time. 

Besides my tongue I had a sort of nose called 
a proboscis which | could make long or short 
as I chose. Sometimes when I entered a large, 
deep flower, if I could not reach the honey 
with my tongue I took it up with my proboscis; 
for I could make my proboscis as long as half 
of my body. My! I was so surprised, 

Under my body was a nice little honey sac, 
and as I Jicked up the honey I put it into this 
sac. 

You must not think that I gathered only 
honey, fora Bee-worker is a busy little fellow 
and is never afraid of getting tired. SoIcol- 
lected pollen as well as honey. 

Soon I discovered that I had six legs, with 
many joints in each. These joints made my 
legs move easily. So I kicked and kicked to 
learn how. 

My two hind legs were longer than my other 
legs, and on each of them was a tiny hollow 
place. These hollow places were my pollen 
baskets. 

My legs had some stiff little hairs on them. 
These were my pollen brushes. I will tell you 
how I gathered the pollen. 

I found some lovely flowersin a garden near 
the orchard. They had fine yellow dust on 
their stamens; this dust was pollen, 

I went into the flowers and with my legs I 


brushed the pollen off and rolled it into wee 


pellets. These I put into my pollen baskets. 
After I had collected all the honey and pol- 
len that I could carry I flew tomy hive. Iflew 
through the door, and went straight to a cell. 
Then I put my hind legs into the cell, and 
kicked the pollen into it from my baskets. 
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F Worker Bee, G Eyes, H Leg (dotted line shows load 
of pollen.) J Honey Sac, K Stomach, O Esophagus 


A Worker came hurrying to tramp the pollen 
down hard, 

In another cell I put the honey from my 
honey sacs. The honey was thin and watery, 
but I knew that in a few days it would grow 
thicker, 

The Worker-bees in the hive praised me 
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very much. They said I had ‘‘done an excel. 
lent day’s work for a Young Bee.”’ 

But Iam nota Young Bee, now! Iam nearly 
three months old! I have learned how to dy 
many other things besides gathering honey 
and pollen. 

I can make wax combs for cradles, or for 
storing honey. I will tell you how I do jt 
Do vou want to hear? 

I eat a great deal of honey, and this jg 
changed to wax inside my stomach. Then] 
keep the wax in little pockets near my honey- 
sac. A great dealof honey is needed to make 
wax. Nine or ten pounds of honey will make 
a pound of cradle wax; but only half a pound 
of honeycomb wax: can be made from all this 
honey. 

I do not always bring home pollen. Some- 
times I gather gum from the bark and buds of 
trees. This gum I use for glue. If thereare 
any cracks in our hive, we Worker-bees stop 
them up with our glue, and we make the wax 
combs firm and strong with it. 

I must not forget to tell you how fast I ean 
fly. I can go sixteen or eighteen miles in an 
hour. No child can run as fast as that. If 
we had a race I would come out ahead. 

I hope you will like this story of my life. 
Perhaps you will have an opportunity to watch 
bees, sometime, and then’ you will know that 
all I have told you is quite the truth. 

Good-by, poor little children! I would rather 
be a little Bee. Good-by! Come out to the 
clover field next summer and see me fly, or 
some of my little brothers, or cousins, or play- 


‘mates. Good-by! I must be off and get to 
work! Buzz—buzz—buz-z-z. 


Studying Specimens on a Nature Study Table 


HILFE visiting a primary school- 
room not long ago, I saw a na- 
ture study table that was of 
great interest to me. This 
table was twenty-six inches in 

: height, six feet long, and twen- 
ty-six inches wide. The top formed a zinc- 
lined receptacle, five inches deep, for holding 
water, sand or soil. In one corner of the bot- 
tom was a hole containing a rubber stopper 
whereby the water could be drained off when 
not needed. 

The teacher was an enthusiastic nature stu- 
dent, soa frog, turtle, salamander or other 
living creature was often a temporary inhab- 
itant of the table, and a welcome visitor. 

To keep the aforesaid creature from jump- 
ing out on the floor a screen wire cap was ad- 
justed. This cap was six inches high and of 
the width and length of the table. It hada 
wooden rim which closely fitted the table’s 
edge. Heavy netting was used for this cap so 
that it was not easily indented by crowding 
little forms pressing eagerly against it to ob- 
tain a better view of the interesting prisoner 
within. 

The teacher, who was the inventor of the 
table, informed me that it was made without 
the protective screen, but because one day a 








BY AN OBSERVER 


frog jumped out amonga group of little spec- 
tators, and later a salamander made a dash for 























The Table with and without the Protection Screen 


liberty, the wire cap was an added invention. 

She also explained that when the table was 
uninhabited by a venturesome living thing, 
the lid was not used but was set up length- 


wise in a storeroom or basement until needed 
again. 

In the spring the table was filled with rich 
soil which was marked off in orderly little gar- 
den beds where lettuce and tiny red radishes 
grew, and beans and peas sprouted. 

In the autumn a little toad actually hiber- 
nated in a pile of damp soilinone corner. All 
winter long the mound of earth which was the 
toad’s hiding place was protected and kept 
damp by the children. One spring day they 
were rewarded for their care by seeing the 
toad come pushing and wriggling out. 

In the study of geography the water and 
land forms were illustrated. 

The table was found to be of great value in 
the history class. Sometimes Indians lived 
there and their canoes were seen floating 0 
the water. At another time Eskimo huts 
dotted the snow-(cotton covered sand, and ice- 
bergs (white oiled paper) were seen on the 
water. Polar bears stood near the icebergs: 





My experience in trying to interest chil 
dren in the study of nature has been that it 


is far easier to teach them from living objec 


than from books, and of immeasurably 


greater value.—Caroline C. Leighton. 
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Tempting Dishes for May Lunches 


«3 EGIN NING cooking lessons 
@ should be just as simple as it 
is possible to make them, and 
every lesson should be a suc- 
cess. After it, the child should 

-— be able to prepare the dish in 
her own home for the family without any 
assistance or any apparatus or equipment oth- 
erthan is found in an ordinary country home. 

The cooking should have a definite, imme- 
diate object in view, besides the basal one of 
teaching the pupil domestic science; and the 
most practical end for which it can be used is 
alunch at noon, hot or cold according to the 
gason. This object will appeal very strongly 
to both children and parents; the busy mother 
will be relieved of much work and worry re- 
garding the dinner-pail if she knows that the 
child will get some appetizing dish at school 
to supplement its contents. 

Another point to bear in mind is always to 
use materials that are at hand as far as pos- 
sible. Milk, butter, eggs, meat, fresh fruits 
and vegetables are very plenty at certain sea- 
sons of the year, and very scarce or expensive 
atother times. The wise teacher will utilize 
these things when they are plentiful and 
cheap. Midwinter, when eggs are forty 
cents a dozen, is certainly not the time to 
experiment with custards or other egg 
dishes; wait until spring when they drop to 
sixteen cents. A little study of the products 
of the locality will keep one from making mis- 
takes of this kind which are sure to call forth 
adverse criticism. 

As to apparatus, simplicity should be the 
keynote here. Always remember that it is 
not the well-equipped farm home, with the 
up-to-date mother, that you want to reach, so 
much as the home where there are poor man- 
agement and lack of knowledge. The first 
class of people are intelligent enough to co- 
perate with you from the start; the second 
class must be won over. 

Atwo-burner coal, vilor gasoline stove with 
asmall oven that sets on top of a burner is all 
that is needed in the stove line. A good gran- 
itekettle, two or three large milk-pans, a long- 
handled sauce-pan, a dish-pan, egg-beater, 
two vegetable brushes, which may be bought 
fora nickel at the ten-cent store, and some 
Mason fruit jars with covers will do nicely for 
abeginning. Other things may be added from 
time to time as the need arises, and interest 
gtws. Each child should bring his own table 
dishes, knives, forks and spoons. Utensils 
that are needed only occasionally may be bor- 
wed, Dish-rags, dish-cloths, towels, nap- 
kins and aprons may be made by the sewing 
class, Seventh and eighth grade girls should 
lo most of the cooking, but lower grades may 
help with dish-washing, sweeping, peeling 
‘egetables and similar tasks. A book of reci 





8 should be made; this work will correlate 
Nely with drawing, writing, grammar, etc. 
€ dishes prepared for lunch should be 
“asonable; something smoking hot in the cold 
¥Sof January, and cool, tempting dishes in 
Salads of all 


ehot days of May and June. 
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Making Salad Dressing 


kinds are good for the latter season, and a 
simple salad dressing is easy to make accord- 
ing to the following recipe. 

SALAD DRESSING 

Two eggs well beaten; one-half cup vinegar; 
one-half cup sugar; one level tablespoon salt; 
one level tablespoon mustard; one cup thick 
sweet or sour cream; butter size of egg. 

Mix sugar, salt and mustard together to 
keep the mustard from getting lumpy; put 
everything except the cream into the long- 
handled saucepan, and cook until thick in a 
pan of boiling water, stirring constantly so 
that the mixture will he smooth. When it is 
done, take from the fire and add the cream; 
heat with the egg beater. Pour into a fruit 
jar and cover. This dressing will keep indef- 
initely and may be used as needed. 

POTATO SALAD 


Cold boiled potatoes cut in cubes; a dozen 
green onions cut fine; one-half dozen hard 
boiled eggs; salad dressing to moisten. 

Potatoes should be well scrubbed with a 
brush, and boiled in their jackets in salted 
water the day before 
they are needed. 
Eggs should be 
boiled for ten min- 
utes and allowed to 
get cold before re- 
moving shells. Peel 
and cut up the pota- 
toes, chop the 
onions, mix and add 
the salad dressing. 
Toss lightly with a fork until well mixed, 
pack smoothly into a dish and garnish the 
top with thick slices of boiled egg. This is 
a most nutritious and appetizing dish. 

VEGETABLE SALAD 

Two quarts of boiled potatoes cut into cubes; 
one can of peas or baked beans; pint of pickled 
beets cut into cubes; one cupful of chopped 
celery or young onions. Add salad dressing 
to moisten. 








LETTUCE AND BANANA SALAD 


Two quarts of lettuce cut small; one-half 
dozen bananas; one cupful shelled peanuts. 

Remove the brown covering from the nuts 
and chop; slice the bananas. Put all the in- 
gredients into a bowl, moisten wel! with salad 
dressing, and mix thoroughly; serve on lettuce 
leaves. 

LETTUCE SANDWICHES 

Butter thin slices of bread sparingly and 
put together with 
lettuce leaves spread 
thinly with salad 
dressing. 

Every girl should 
have the opportu- 
nity to prepare all 
these things unaided 
until she feels sure 
of herself. It is 
better to learn a few things thoroughly than 
a number carelessly, and these few recipes 
will provide ample employment and enjoy- 
ment for a month. 








Physical Factors Which Make for Success 


By Cecelia Glass 


DUCATORS and instructors seldom speak 
of the physical factors which make for 
success in the art of teaching, yet these fac- 
tors must be considered if one is to attain any 
proficiency in this exacting art. If the novice 
were familiar with even a few of these fac- 
tors she might be spared many hours of anx- 
iety and worry. 

Few young teachers know that unless a com- 
fortable temperature is maintained, no amount 
of executive or disciplinary ability will keep 
the children in good order. Every schoolroom 
should be at a comfortable temperature before 
opening in the morning, and the young teacher 
who goes to her school in time to have it so 
will save much of the nervous energy which 
must be expended to keep a cold child at work. 

Few also know that no child can be calm 
with a bright light continually in his eyes. 
The nerves rebel, the child becomes restless, 
and the teacher irritable. Yet most rural 
schools are so built that the light shines in 
from both sides of the room, and many pairs 
of eyes are ruined yearly. As a teacher in 
one of these same schools, I have found the 
following plan most effective: Pin apple- 
green crepe paper over the lower sashes of 
the windows. The light shining through 
this paper produces a pleasing glow, which 
is soothing to the nerves of both pupil and 
teacher. This may seem a very simple 
remedy, yet asaresult of this little device 
I have been able to keep a ‘‘wild bunch’’ 
in perfectly satisfactory order. 

The physical health of the teacher has much 
to do with her success. If she is nervous and 
high strung, small offenses assume gigantic 
proportions and she is continually at odds 
with her pupils. Her diet should be consid- 
ered carefully. If she eats a breakfast of 


(Continued on page 76 
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How to Spend a Rainy Day Pleasantly and Profitably 





~QEING bored is generally con- 
sidered one of the misfortunes 
attendant upon increasing: 
years. We cynically assume 
that as we grow we exchange 
enthusiasm for experience. It 
amuses us to see high-school boys and girls 
imitate their elders by concealing all traces 
of exuberant interest and assuming an air of 
tired worldliness which they have learned to 
associate with grown-ups. 





Sut, unfortunately, boredom is not a come 
jlaint confined to grown-ups. Children suffer 
(therefrom as poignantly as any seasoned 
cynic. But when it appears in the young, it 
is branded otherwise by unsympathetic par- 
ents and teachers. In adolescents, we call 
it, Jaziness or lack of ambition. In younger 
children, itis inattention. In either case, we 
are blaming the children, 

When we see a fellow-man suffering in the 
clutches of a bore, we pity him. When one 
of our children shows the same signs of weari- 
ness, we punish him for lack of attention! 

Nothing in the world is so conducive to 
weariness of body and mind as routine. And 
yet we blame the pupils when their spirits 
refuse to be bound by the systematized  pro- 
eram, and insist upon wandering through the 
windows to follow the herds of woolly clouds 
chasing each other across the sunlit sky. 

But when the sky is not sunlit, when, on 
the contrary, it is leaden and soggy, when 
the windowpanes are mere blurs of steamy 
light, when the air is redolent of wet boots 


BY DOROTHY F. COCKS 


and ham sandwiches in moist papers, —then 
the young sufferers before us find the succes- 
sion of ‘‘periods’’ most irksome, and throw- 
ing effort and politeness both to the winds, 
frankly yawn in our faces. 

What is to be done with arainy day? The 
attendance is poor; we can not develop any- 
thing new with many pupils absent. It would 
be madness to attempt it, anyhow, in the face 
of so much listlessness. Obviously, out-of- 
door work is impossible. What can be done 
to make the day worth while, to keep the class 
interested, to induce the others to brave the 
storm to be present next time? 

Make everything as different as possible. 
Change the order of the lessons, the method 
of conducting them; change the way of open- 
ing the day, and the way of closing it. But, 
first of all, change your attitude toward the 
weather, and make the children change theirs. 
A rainy day is looked forward to by all things 
in nature, Because it inconveniences us 
slightly, upsets our plans, or spots our silks, 
why should we selfishly consider it ‘‘nasty 
weather ?’’ TF'armers have learned to rejoice 
in a good soaking rain which the crops enjoy 
and from which they derive benefit. Ducks 
love to ‘‘squddle’’ in the newly-formed pools. 
Cows stand contentedly in the open, cropping 
the dripping sweet grass. Can not children 
be taught to find rest in a soft gray rainy day 
which does so much good to all things? Stev- 
enson must have loved a rainy day to have 
written: 

“The rain is raining all around, 
It rains on hill and tree. 























Schooiroom Poster Illustrating Stevenson’s “The Rain” Made from Pupils’ Cut-Outs 


The foundation is gray construction paper and forms the sky. 
The background of trees across the water, the trees in the foreground, 


of yellow and black crayon. 


the ships, the dandelions, and possibly the children and umbrellas, can be cut free or torn. 


The water is a deep blue with touches 


The trees 


in the background across the water are dark green; those in the foreground have brown trunks and 


green leaves, the two back being darker than the one in front. 
The children may be cut from a magazine or from white paper and colored with crayon or paint, 

Yellow and green paper make the dandelions, the green being a 
The rain is shown by dashes of black crayon.—AILEEN W. STOWELL 


sails. 
the umbrellas being made of black. 
little darker than the foreground. 
and HARRIET J. CHURCH. 





The boats may be any color with white 


It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea.’’ 


The children will enjoy learning this, and 
perhaps it will help them to acquire a new 
point of view on weather. % 

I have spoken elsewhere of the interest 
and value of a ‘‘listen lesson,’’ a few min: 
utes spent in just listening to and recording 
the sounds audible to the attentive ear, |t 
is at all times splendid sense training, and 
it lays the foundation for much pleasure to 
be derived iater in life in solitude out-of. 
doors, A rainy day is probably the best time 
of all for a ‘‘listen lesson’’ for added to the 
usual sounds in nature there is now the rest- 
ful patter of rain on the roof, the shivering 
of the trees in the wind, and the smack of 
the big drops on the corn leaves. 

Do not let the fact that the air is damp 
keep you from ventilating the room. More 
ineffectual teaching results from bad air than 
from stupid children or poor teachers. Open 
the windows several times during the day to 
change the air, but have the children moving 
briskly to avoid chilling anyone. While they 
are passing to and from the blackboards is one 
time when the fresh air may be admitted 
without endangering anyone’s health. A few 
minutes of snappy arm movements and deep 
breathing, taken between two _ periods of 
study, will do more toward 2wakening their 
brain cells than any commands to ‘‘pay at- 
tention. ”’ 

Nothing in the world presents so dispirit- 
ing an appearance as a dripping umbrella. 
A stack of these, each adding its tributary 
stream which rolls oilily toward a pool in the 
corner, —-no amount of enthusiasm can coun- 
teract this literal ‘‘wet blanket.’’ Have a 
place for umbrellas which is not in sight in 
the class-room, even if you have to make it 
yourself out of a packing box.’’ 

Do you ever ‘‘make-believe in arithmetic? 
It sounds about as practicable as training 4 
‘‘hippo’’ to be graceful. But it can be done. 
Try it on the next rainy day. Make paper 
money, and use it in all kinds of business 
transactions. Make-believe a certain desig- 
nated seat is a farm, sell it to one of the 
pupils, make out a mortgage, take his thirty 
day note for a first payment, compute the 1n- 
terest, and take his check on a local bank for 
the settlement. Or play store. Have astore- 
keeper, and some customers to whom the 
store-keeper presents bills, which are paid 
in turn by the customers’ checks. Have 4 
salesman from a wholesale house who may 
figure his commission on the goods the store- 
keeper buys with which to restock. Or play 
truck-farming, and let the ‘‘farmers”’ send 
their products to ‘‘commission-merchants, 
who sell them to retailers, deduct their com- 
missions, and remit checks to the farmers. 
You can devise games which will serve to 
make real the business activities of your ow! 
community. 

When it comes to history, if you never 
dramatized before, try it on a rainy day: 


(Continued on page @1) 
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INTRODUCTION 

O STUDY in agriculture is 
more interesting or more in- 
structive than the study of 
soil. More than one-third of 
all the people of the United 

States live upon farms. Should 
our soil fail to produce even for one year, star- 
yation would stare us in the face. All prod- 
ucts, whether plant or animal, come directly 
or indirectly from the soil. Thus 
we see the importance of a careful 
study of a subject upon which all 
life depends. Many of us are accus- 
tomed to think of it as mere dirt and 
unworthy of our attention. We in- 
terest ourselves in man-made labora- 
tories and neglect Nature’s great 
laboratory—the soil. Rest in the soil 
igunknown. Since the beginning of 
time, changes in the crust of the 
earth have been taking place, which 
have given us soils of different tex- 
ture and chemical composition. 

The purpose of this article is to 
suggest methods of studying some of 
the more important phases of soil 
formation and soil activities. It is 
not textbook subject matter, but a 
guide to the discovery of the infor- 
mation. which is ordinarily found in 
the text. Knowledge is obtained 
through actual seeing and doing. Field ex- 
cursions and schoolroom exercises are the 
methods employed. ‘The logical months for 
the study of soil are the spring months. 
Teachers who have taken up this subject 
carlier in the year are urged to review it as 
outlined below. 


ORIGIN, KINDS AND USES OF SOIL 


I, Purpose of the Lesson. To acquaint pupils 
with the substance upon which all life depends. 

II. Analysis of Subject Matter, a. origin; 
b kinds and characteristics; c. uses. 

Ill, Method of Presentation. Ask the pupils 
to bring to the schoolroom as many different 
tolored soils as they are able to find. Color at 
this time will be the distinguishing character- 
istic. After the samples have been thoroughly 
dried, pupils should examine them carefully 
4 to their physical composition. Tabulate 
what is found in the different samples. Small 
bieces of rock, fine and coarse dust particles, 
bieces of decaying wood, bark, roots of trees, 
grasses and weeds will be discovered. This 
will lead to the conclusion that soil is composed 
of two kinds of substances—mineral and veg- 
table, In brief, we may say that soil which 
“ontains mostly mineral matter is an inorganic 
Wil; that is, it does not contain life organ- 
isms, as plants and animals. The soil which 
“ntains vegetable matter, we call organic 
wi, Note at this point that the different 
soils vary as to the per cents of vegetable and 
mineral matter which they contain. Does 
this have any effect upon the color of the soil? 
on the texture (fineness or coarseness)? If 
il jg Composed of mineral and vegetable 
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matter, the next question to answer is how 
were these substances changed from their 
original form into their present condition, or 
soil? To lear this, a field trip will be 
necessary. 

Visit an exposed ledge of rocks. Note 
that the rocks are covered with from a few 
inches to several feet of soil. Reeall that 
when a well is dug, solid rock is discovered. 
This will lead to the conclusion that the inner 





The Weathering of Rock 


part of the earth is composed of rock material. 
We learned from our geography that at one 
time the whole earth was a hot body, giving 
off heat like the sun, but that in time it cooled 
and formed a hard rock crust. How this hard 
material has been changed into fine particles 
of soil is an interesting story. 

The first one of these powerful agents which 
has helped to make soil is the sun. You will 
all recall that the blacksmith, when he puts a 
tire on a wheel, always heats it. When in 
this condition, he fits it to the wooden rim, 
and then suddenly cools it in water. When 
cool, it fits closely. This shows that the iron 
expanded when heated and contracted when 
cool. Recall that we often place the top of a 
canned-fruit jar in hot water before we are 
able to open it. Give other examples of ex- 
pansion and contraction, as railroad rails in 
winter and summer. Thesun acts upon rocks 
in the same way. During the day they ex- 
pand and at night they suddenly cool. This 
tends to produce crevices and to break off 
pieces. Examine a rock and note the small 
crevices, and pieces that are easily removed 
with the fingers. 

These small crevices which we have dis- 
covered permit the air to enter, which ina 
short time will tend to make the rock soft. 
Recall how new machinery, if left in the field 
unprotected, will soon rust. The gases of the 


air come in contact with the iron and cause it 
to disintegrate or break up. Thesame is true 
with arock. The rock becomes soft, the next 
rain washes away the soft particles and the 
atmosphere continues its work. The fine par- 
ticles which are broken off are frequently 
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Field Trips to Study Soils 


BY M. J. ABBEY, Professor of Agricultural Education, West Virginia College of Agriculture 


carried by the wi.id long distances and are 
hurled against rocks on hillsides, gradually 
wearing them away, thus adding more soil 
particles. Recall the pictures which you have 
seen of the rounded mountain peaks on the 
western deserts. Their peculiar shape is 
mostly due to sand carried by the wind. The 
little crevices which we saw in the rocks also 
permit water to gather in them. You have 
seen a water bucket that has been broken as 
a result of water freezing. The 
water in freezing expanded and even 
the strong hoops were unable to with- 
stand the pressure. The same is true 
of water freezing in the crevices of 
rocks. Water also contains a sub- 
stance known as carbonie acid which 
tends to soften rocks. Let us ex- 
amine a stream of running water and 
note how the pebbles are moving 
down the stream. Note how they hit 
against each other. What will this 
tend to do to the pebbles? If a small 
particle is taken off first from one 
side, then the other, what shape will 
the pebbles become? (Round.) Let 
us see if thisis true. (Place small 
stones in a bottle and shake. ) 

In the soil are countless numbers 
of small insects, worms and larger 
animals. Recall the work of the 
ant, earthworm, gopher, groundhog. 
The soil which we see about their homes 
comes from what part of the ground? (Under 
surface.) What effect will the atmosphere 
have upon it? A large part of our present 
rich soil was at one time inches and even 
feet below the surface, but has been brought 
to the surface by these animals. Darwin says 
that earthworms alone will bring twenty tons 
of sub-soil to the surface on one acre of land. 
A little later we will find that in addition to 
giving us new soil, these animals are valuable 
in permitting the air and moisture to reach 
the lower soils. 

Those of us who have been up a high moun- 
tain recall that trees grow where there is but 
little soil. What kind of trees do we usually 
find growing on mountain sides? (Evergreens.) 
Suppose that the roots of a tree press them- 
selves down in a rock crevice, what effect will 
this have upon the rock? (It will tend to push 
it apart and in time will break off small pieces. ) 
Most of us have noticed a grayish material on 
the trunks of trees and fences. Let us see if 
we can find this same material on rocks. Do 
you know that this is a plant doing the same 
kind of work which is done by the evergreen 
on the mountain side? The only difference is 
that this plant does its work in a much more 
simple way. We call it a lichen. Both the 
lichens and the evergreens, as well as all other 
plants, give off an acid through their roots 
which slowly dissolves rocks. 

Allof these ways by which soil is made may 
be seen at the present time. One way still 
remains which we are unable to see, the gla- 


cier. We must turn to a picture in our geog- 
raphy. Who will describe a glacier? When 
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two boards or stones are rubbed together for 
some time, what happens? Yes, they become 
smooth. What would this great mass of ice 
do to the rocks over which it passes? Much 
of the soil in the northern part of the United 
States and Canada was made in this way, by 
a great glacier which covered the northern 
part of the North American Continent. 

Before we return to the schoolroom, let us 
examine the depth of soil. One of you may 
dig a hole three feet deep. What difference 
do you note in the color of the top and 
hottom soils? Which is the more com- 
pact? Which contains the greatest 
amount of humus or vegetable matter? 
We call this under soil the subsoil. It is 
not a productive soil. Can you tell why 
not? How can it be made a productive 
soil? About how many inches deep does 
the farmer plow? From what part of 
the soil does the plant draw most of its 
food? 

We have now learned the origin of 
soil and the ways in which it was made. 
To make certain that the above lesson 
is thoroughly understood, the teacher 
should ask the following’ questions as a 
summary: 

1. What two kinds of material did we 
find in soil? 

2. What is the difference between organic 
and inorganic soil? 

3. What effect does the presence or absence 
of vegetable matter have upon the appearance 
and texture of soil? 

4. What was the original condition of the 
earth? 

5. State clearly how each of the following 
aids in the making of soil: sun, air, water, 
plants, animals and glaciers. 

6. What is the difference between soil and 
subsoil? 


Samples of soil have already been brought to 
the schoolroom, but have not been named. The 
following directions will enable the teacher to 
procure the best samples of sand, silt and clay. 

Fill a fruit jar about three-fourths full of 
water and add four tablespoonfuls of pulver- 
ized soil. Shake vigorously. Letit stand for 
a few minutes and pour the muddy water into 
a second jar. Examine carefully the sediment 
in the first jar. Feel the particles. When 
pressed, do they stick together? (No.) Place 





Running Water Making Soil 


the material in the sun and dry. How long 
does it take the moisture to disappear’? When 
dry, does it form cakes? Note that it absorbs 
heat quickly and soon dries out. Is this an 
advantage or a disadvantage? For what kind 
of crops is this soil best suited? (Crops that 
mature early.) Why? (Permits of early mar- 
keting and does not hold sufficient moisture 
for dry weather.) Examine this soil for veg- 
etable matter. What is needed to make it 
more productive? (Manure.) You have all 
heard your father say, ‘‘That is a heavy soil 
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to plow.”? What didhe mean? (Soil is heay, 
to work; particles stick together.) Is this, 
heavy soil? What name shall we give to thi 
soil? (Sandy.) Let each one examine cay. 
fully the samples which were brought to th 
schoolroom and select the sandy soils. 

After the second jar has been standing fiy, 
minutes, pour off the muddy water into a thin 
jar. Add about half as much water to the 
second jar as was poured off and let it stan 
for five minutes. Pour off the. water ag he. 
fore. The material which is left is gilt 
How does it compare with sand? (Pap. 
ticles are finer.) How is river gj 
formed? Where in the river will we 
find it? Is ita productive soil? 

After about three hours pour off the 
material in the third jar and examine jt 
Compare the soil particles with those of 
sand and silt. Make the material into, 
ball and place it near the stove. What 
is the appearance when dry? How does 
this soil behave in dry _ weather’ 
(Cracks. ) Did it take more or legs time 
to dry out than the sand? Would it bes 
cold or warm soil in the spring? — This 
is the soil which your father called « 
heavy soil. What gives it this chara. 
teristic? (Particles are compact and 
sticky.) We call it a clay soil. Areal 
the clay soils of our samples of the same color’ 
(Clay soils are of many different colors. The 
color is given to these soils by mineral sub- 
stances, such as iron. ) 

When you are examining these soils, which 
did you find contained the most vegetable mat- 
ter? Where was this soil obtained? Wher- 
ever there is an accumulation of vegetable 
matter as in the woods, gardens or soils which 
have been heavily manured, we find this kind 
of soil. This is one of the most productive 


(Continued on page 74) 


A Stimulant for Spelling and Attendance 


BY W. E. ROSENBERGER, Supervising Principal Aliquippa Public Schools, Aliquippa, Pa. 


F ALL the subjects in the el- 
ementary school course, none 
has less native interest than 
/} spelling. It usually requires 
<1 considerable forced concentra- 
J tion to study the spelling les- 
son and learn the meaning and correct use of 
every word. WhileIam neither able nor in- 
clined to suggest any method that will make 
the study of spelling easier or lessen the 
amount of work, I believe it is possible to 
make spelling more interesting and fascinat- 
ing by infusing a little more real life into the 
subject. 
We have tried a plan that has given some 
very promising results, in the improvement 
both of spelling and of attendance. We divided 
each room from the third grade up into two 
equal classes, calling one, Party I, and the 
other, Party II. Each room represented an 
election district composed of two parties. Each 
party nominated one of their constituents for 
a county office. The eighth grade nominated 
-a judge to represent each party; the seventh, 
a sheriff; the sixth, a treasurer; the fifth, a 











county commissioner; the fourth, a clerk of 
courts; the third, an auditor. This gave each 
room or election district a nominee for each 
party. The nominees were to enthuse the rest 
of the party to work. 

Votes were to consist of correctly spelled 
words, well defined and used in intelligent 
sentences. The lesson from our textbook was 
to be written, and to consist of ten words daily 
excepting Friday when twenty-five words 
were to be assigned for the weekly review. 
Each word counted one vote if correctly spelled 
and defined and used in a sentence. Mis- 
spelled words were counted as lost votes. If 
a pupil was absent, he was considered a poor 
citizen and consequently lost ten votes,—he 
lost twenty-five for absence on Friday. A 
perfect vote required a perfect lesson and 
everybody in attendance. 

We have tried this plan for more than ten 
weeks, and the material result of the friendly 
rivalry thus created has been to improve the 
spelling considerably. What is more, it has 
given the pupils the ‘‘dictionary habit.’’ We 
have five dictionaries in each room furnished 


—_ 


by the school district and before westartedthis 
contest these were sufficient. Now over fifty 
per cent of the children have their own dic 
tionaries, and these are charitable enough to 
pass them to the pupils of their own party t 
help the success of the party. Moreover, the 
contest has stimulated attendance. The chil 
dren see the results of even one half day’sab- 
sence. Itmakes the children more responsible 
both individually and collectively. In many 
cases the pupils themselves have gone out dur- 
ing the noon hour and urged members of thei! 
own party to be present. It makes teachers 
more energetic in some cases and serves a8 4 
boon in other cases. The children expect the 
teacher to compel all to get their lessons. 
Then the unconscious lessons in citizenship 
taught are worth the small amount of time 
required on the part of the teachers and the 
principal. Of all the devices we have ev 
used to create an interest in spelling, none has 
ever produced the results of this contest. 
After Christmas we intend to elect new of 
ficers, municipal instead of county. We thin 
that this plan will create new interest. 
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The Story of Daniel 


BY SUSIE M. BEST, Story Teller in Cincinnati Public Schools 


BOUT six hundred years before 
Christ was born, the city of Je- 
rusalem was in consternation. 
Nebuchadnezzar, the King of 
Babylon, was at the gates 
with a mighty army, deter- 

mined upon the city’s destruction. 

Poor Jerusalem! all her defense was futile. 
The besiegers battered down the walls, rav- 
aged the temples, and carried the people away 
as captives. 

Many of those carried away were persons 
from the highest families of the Tribe of 
Judah. Among them was a youth named 
Daniel. 

How the captive Hebrews opened their eyes 
when they saw the mighty walls of Babylon! 
These walls were more than three hundred 
feet high, and wide enough on top for three 
chariots to drive abreast. 

All of the hundred ‘‘brazen gates’’ of the 
city were wide open when the conquering king’ 
returned with his trophies of war and his long 
line of captives. 

Some of the captives were taken to the 
king’s palace, and among them was the youth 
Daniel. Here the splendors were dazzling. 
Rich and rare tapestries, interwoven with fig- 
ures of strange animals and curious designs, 
adorned the walls. There were rare enamels 
and marbles, and ornaments of gold and silver. 
It was all strange and splendid to the eyes of 
the simple-hearted captives from Jerusalem. 

These Hebrews were worshippers of Jehovah, 
the one true God, a faith unprofaned by ado- 
ration of images or idols. In Babylon they 
found themselves in the midst of idol-wor- 
shippers. Daily they saw their conquerors 
how before the image of Bel, the sun god. 

The temple of the god was one of the won- 
ders of the world. It was called the ‘‘ House 
of the Raising of the Head.’’ It had a mag- 
nificent entrance which was called the ‘‘Gate 
of Glory.’’ 

The officers of the temple were priests, 
magicians and stargazers who offered 
the sacrifices on the golden altars before 
the golden statue of the god. 

Now Daniel was of fine figure and 
noble countenance and moreover was of 
brilliant mind and gifted as a prophet; 
and the king being much pleased with 
him, favored him greatly, and had him 
educated under the best masters among 
the highest nobility of Babylon. 

Daniel made such progress that he ex- 
eeded in wisdom all the wisest magi- 
clans and stargazers of the realm, and 
because of his wisdom the king held him 
very high esteem and often consulted 

Im upon important matters. 

One time it chanced that the king had 
4¢certain dream, and when he awoke he 
fond he had forgotten the vision. He 
Was much troubled, and summoned all 
the wise men to tell him his dream and 
0 explain its significance; but none of 


Then the king, in anger, decreed that every 
wise man in the realm should be slain. When 
Daniel heard this decree, which included him- 
self, he prayed for help to God; and God gave 
hima vision of the king’s dream, and also 
showed him its meaning. Then Daniel went 
before the king and told him the dream and 
the interpretation; and the king then remem- 
bered it, and was so pleased with Daniel that 
he advanced him to high honors in the king- 
dom. And when Nebuchadnezzar died, his 
successor, Belshazzar, continued to hold Daniel 
in high favor. ' 

It came to pass that Belshazzar made a 
great feast, to which he invited a thousand of 
his lords and princes, and the priests, the ma- 
gicians and the stargazers. Andatthe com- 
mand of Belshazzar the king, they brought 
forth the vessels of gold which Nebuchadnez- 
zar the king, his father, had taken out of the 
temple in Jerusalem. And they drank wine 
from the golden vessels, praising the gods of 
gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, of wood 
and of stone. 

In the midst of their revelry, there came 
forth the fingers of a man’s hand and wrote 
over against the candlestick upon the plaster 
of the wall of the king’s palace. And the 
king saw the hand that wrote. 

At the sight of this miracle the king’s 
heart was troubled, and he sent for the Chal- 
deans, the sooth-sayers and the astrologers, 
that they might explain the mystery. And 
the king said to the wise men of Babylon: 

‘‘Whosvever shall read this writing and 
show me the interpretation thereof, shall be 
clothed in scarlet, and have a chain of gold 
about his neck, and shall be the third ruler 
in my kingdom.’’ 

But when no one could explain the riddle, 
the queen remembered Daniel, the Hebrew 
prophet, and mentioned him to the king. 


Daniel was brought, and the riddle propounded 
to him. God was with him and made the 


meaning clear, so that he was able to inter- 
pret the words. 

He explained that the words were: ‘‘Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.’’ 

He declared the interpretation to be that 
God had numbered the kingdom of Belshazzar 
and had decreed its end; that the king had 
been weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing; and that his kingdom would be shattered 
to fragments and given into the hands of the 
Medes and Persians. 

Now when Daniel thus explained the writ- 
ing, the king was in great sorrow, but he 
kept his word and gave Daniel all the rewards 
he had promised, even though he had dared 
foretell disaster. 

That very night the prophecy was fulfilled: 
for the city was attacked by the Medes under 
King Darius, and Belshazzar was slain at his 
own palace gate. 

Darius, the new conqueror, also honored 
Daniel because of his great intelligence and 
a certain divine power that was in him, and 
Darius made him the chief officer in the realm 
and trusted everything to him. And Daniel 
had authority over the hundred and twenty 
princes of the realm. Now Daniel’s troubles 
began; for these officers, seeing the Hebrew 
in greater favor than themselves, sought to 
injure him with the king, and they made a 
plot to entangle him. 

They saw how Daniel, in the midst of a 
nation of gross idolaters, had always preserved 
his faith in the God of his fathers; and how 
he daily prayed openly to that God. 

In his devotion they saw their chance to 
destroy the king’s favorite. So they went 
privately to the king, and persuaded him to 
make a decree that no man should pray to 
any God but the king himself for thirty days. 
And they further petitioned that any man 
who violated the decree should be cast into a 
den of lions. 


(Continued on page 77) 











them could do so. 


Daniel in the Lions’ Den 
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The Dove Poster as It Will Look When Completed 








DOVE POSTER FOR PEACE DAY 
Carbon or hectographed copies of these 
outlines may be given to pupils to trace, 
color, cut and mount. Let the doves have 
pink feet, flesh colored bills and black or 
vray markings, as shown in the finished 
poster. ‘The dish may be dull blue, and the 
food left white. Outline heavily after paint- 
ing. Mount on a strip of gray-blue oatmeal 
yard long and fifteen inches 


wall paper one 


wide. The strip for the foreground may be 
dull brown, one yard long by seven inches 
wide. 
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Beautiful and Wonderful South America 


PHEN we sing our national song, 
‘‘America,’’ and call our coun- 
try ‘‘The United States of 
America,’’ do we remember 
that there is a great continent 
south of us, that has exactly as 
much right to the name America as we have? 
A wonderful continent it is, with its towering 
mountains, its deserts, its fertile valleys and 
majestic rivers; its strange pe- 








BY FANNY COMSTOCK 


hats, selling flowers and fruits. Speeding past 
beautiful gardens, at last we approach the 
deep blue of the Pacific Ocean at Valparaiso. 
As soon as we cross the Andes we notice a 
great difference in temperature, finding the 
air on the west side cool and invigorating, 
though we have left scorching heat on the 
east side. 

If we remember that Valparaiso means Vale 


what remains is condensed by the Andes, 
In the desert region of northern Chile are 
great beds of nitrate of soda more than 409 
miles in length, forming the chief source of 
the world’s supply. The exact nature of the 
origin is not known, but it is thought the ni- 
trate may have been deposited by the ocean, 
ages ago. It isafine fertilizer for grains, and 
is the most important product of Chile. _ It is 
estimated that the supply wil] 





culiarities of climate, its flowers ie 
and flashing birds, its earth- & 
quakes and its ruins. 

If we ask ourselves why South 
America is at present much 
studied in the business world, 
as well as in school, we may 
think of at least two reasons: 
itsrich productions and its com- 
paratively small population. 
With an area approaching that 
of North America, it has a popu- 
lation much smaller, When 
foreign investors see rich min- 
eral deposits and immense graz- 
ing regions yielding only a small 
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last at least one hundred years, 
at the present rate of consump. 
tion, 

Copper is the chief mineral 
product of Chile. Quantities of 
coal, borax, and iodine are also 
produced, 

The fertile valleys form an ex- 
eellent fruit zrowing region, 
Pears and apples are very large 
and of fine flavor. Strawberries 
are as large as hen’s eggs. In 
southern Chile there are great 
strawberry beds, where the gen- 
; erous Owners permit rich and 
hinds 75 poor alike to enter and help them- 


papers, 








part of their. possible output, 

they see a use for their money. 

When steamship companies know 

that a productive region. is imperfectly devel- 
oped for want of labor, they wish to use their 
ships-in bringing. immigrants from more 
crowded countries. It is said that eighteen 
steamship lines touch at Montevideo in the 
small country of Uruguay; and no doubt many 
other ports are equally well served. 

One of the most important and progressive 
republics of South America is Chile, that long, 
narrow country between the Andes and the 
Pacific. Let us imagine that we have come 
by boat from New York on a visit to Chile. 

The sea voyage from New York takes us 
through the entire tropic zone and lands us 
finally at Buenos Aires. Then we have along 
westward land journey across the fertile plains 
of Argentina, through its fields of maize, 
wheat and alfalfa, and its fine vineyards. 
Fancy climbing the eastern slope of the Andes 
in a narrow gauge train! We find the peaks 
of the higher Andes bare and naked, of vari- 
colored rock; red,'green. yellow, blue, white, 
and gray. We may- notice the snow sheds 
along the way, and at the top we perhaps find 
the snow falling, even on a summer day. 
Here, at an elevation of 16,000 feet, about the 
same as that of Mt. Blanc, we plunge into a 
tunnel, emerging after some minutes on the 
west slope of the great Andes range. For 
centuries these mountains have formed a 
bdrrier between the countries lying on either 
side; hence we can understand the importance 
of this railroad which has made communica- 
tion possible and commerce feasible. Other 
tunnels are to be made at different points in 
the Andes. 

Now we journey across the beautiful coun- 
try of Chile, seeing its precipices and water- 
falls, its great trees and brilliant flowers. At 
the stations we find women in curious straw 


Photogivaph courtesy Langport and bolt Lane 


Statue of Washington, Buenos Aires 


of Paradise, we shall expect it to be a very 
heautifulcity. It is built on aseries of slopes, 
rising from the ocean, and is a pleasure resort 
and watering place, as well as a commercial 
center. The streets are so precipitous that 
elevators are used at the steepest places. It 
is a busy port, and has been compared to Liver- 
pool. In the bay are warships, cargo boats, 
black barges, and various other craft. In the 
streets are trains of mules laden with all sorts 
of merchandise, and curious cabs, looking like 
boxes hung on tall wheels. 

Even more beautiful than Valparaiso is the 
city of Santiago, built on a high plateau, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the snow-covered 
Andes. It has a fine wide boulevard, planted 
with trees, which is nearly three miles long. 
Within the city is a great rocky height called 
the cerro, covered with shady terraces, which 
are beautifully adorned with trees, flowers and 
statues. Kasy winding paths lead to the sum- 
mit, which commands a magnificent view. 
Such Cerros are common in the South Amer- 
ican cities. Another common feature is the 
Alameda, a long grove through which one 
rides as if in a tunnel or a fragrant shady 
aisle, with a thread of blue sky showing be- 
tween the tops of tall trees. 

Chile extends north and south more than 
2,600 miles, with a width hardly one-tenth as 
great as its length. Hence there is a great 
range of latitude, with corresponding variety 
of climate and productions, Extending north 
from Valparaiso along the Chilean coast is a 
rainless zone without vegetation, 2,000 miles 
long, and from 20 to 80 miles wide. It ineludes 
one-third of the Chilean coast, and the whole 
coast of Peru, to the Gulf of Guayaquil. 
Most of the moisture brought by the trade 
winds is deposited on the continent, and 


Tol selves without pay to all they 
can eat, though it is a point of 
honor not to carry any away. 

Melons and figs are also grown, and _ the 
peach tree bears twice a year. Grapes are 
especially fine and abundant. The grains, 
alfalfa, and potatoes are produced in large 
quantities. 

Timber is obtained from the great forest 
belt. Two interesting trees may be mentioned 
for their peculiar uses: the carob tree, having 
thorns four or five inches long, which are 
used as nails; and the quillai, having leaves 
resembling those of the oak and a thick soapy 
bark, much used in washing. 

As we should expect among such intelligent 
and enterprising people as the Chileans, the 
newspapers are good, and books are easily ob- 
tained because of their cheapness. There are 
good public schools, also private schools, and 
education is general. We find Boy Scouts in 
the neighborhood of the cities, wearing the 
familiar uniform. The cities have fine public 
buildings, and in dress and general standards 
of living resemble large cities in other partsof 
the world. The streets are full of richly 
dressed ladies, and what would interest us 
more, we see the poorer people wearing their 
peculiar costume; the men wearing the poncho, 
asort of cape gaily colored; the women in long 
black mantles covering the wearer from head 
to foot. 

Chile and Argentina are often spoken of to- 
gether, as being especially noted among the 
South American republics for their progress 
andenterprise. In Argentina are the pampas, 
great, grassy, treeless plains like an ocean of 
grass and flowers. They have strange atmos- 
pheric effects, especially the mirage, which 
often cheats the thirsty traveler with the de- 
lusion that.a weleome spring is near. 

These plains are the great grazing regions 

(Contiiued on page 81) 
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HE TEACHER who is seek- 
ing something suitable fora 
schoolroom pet will do well to 

: ‘“‘adopt’’ a bowl of goldfish. 
4 These interesting little crea- 

tures are to be had in many 
varieties, but for schoolroom purposes the 
comet varieties are very satisfactory. While 
these do not possess all of the odd and unusual 

characteristics of some of the Japanese fish, 
they are more hardy and less liable to disease. 

A globe whose cubic contents are but little 

more than one gallon will accommodate three 

fish very comfortably. 

Contrary to the common belief that they 
require fresh water frequently, fish dealers 
tell us to change the water no oftener than 
every two or three weeks in any event. The 
green appearance of stale water is caused by 
plant life, they tell us, and is very beneficial 
to the finny dwellers. When your sense of 
the esthetic will permit you to delay giving 
them fresh water no longer, be sure that what 
you are giving them is of the same tempera- 
ture as that which they have been in. 

Goldfish should never be allowed to get very 
warm or extremely cold, though the latter 
extreme is to be preferred. ‘They have been 
known to live after the water in their globe 
has frozen, but the experiment is hardly to 
he advised. On very warm summer days, 
when the heat makes them sluggish and quiet, 
itis best to take them to a cool place, even 
down cellar, for a few days. A pinch of salt 
in their water is sometimes of benefit if the 
fish do not seem very lively. Never give them 
rain-water off a tarred roof, or city water 
thathas been purified by the use of chemicals. 

Soap is sure death to goldfish. A fancier 





BY MRS. 


CHARLES T. HEISER 





Observation Lessons 


who has several ponds was puzzled and an- 
noyed by finding a number of dead fish very 
frequently one summer, and investigation 
proved that a boy friend of his son’s was in 
the habit of bathing there and taking a cake 
of soap with him. If the globe needs to be 
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Goldfish as Schoolroom Pets and Their Care 





cleansed more than is possible with clear 
water, use salt, but never soap or any scouring 
preparation. 

As to food, nearly everyone has seen the 
commercial product sold for the purpose, 
which is undoubtedly best for them. Much 
of it is made in the Orient, and consists of 
rice flour with animal matter cleverly blended. 
Cracker crumbs may be given in very tiny 
quantities, but it is far better to buy the reg- 
ular article. Uneaten food must always be 
removed, for should it sour, it will be sure 
death to the fish. Give no more than a piece 
about the size of your fingernail every day or 
two; with a few sprays of fish-moss this will 
be plenty. The quantity indicated is for each 
fish. If you have three fish give three times 
the prescription. The fish-moss—cabomba 
botanists call it—is a beautiful plant, and be- 
sides furnishing food serves to give the fish 
something to hide under. 

Goldfish are shy little creatures and enjoy 
a few blunt-edged shells to help them conceal 
themselves, especially when their surround- 
ings are strange to them. After a time they 
become accustomed to their surroundings and 
do not seem so eager to be out of sight. The 
so-called ‘‘castles’’ are scarcely to be recom- 
mended, not only for their lack of beauty, but 
because they oft-times have sharp edges which 
injure the fish. 

Sometimes the fish will come to the top of 
the water and make a peculiar gaping sound. 
This indicates that the room is too close, or 
strangely enough, that a rain is threatening. 
Thus goldfish serve as barometers as well as 
pets. Do not be discouraged if one dies oc- 
casionally; the average life of a fish is only 
one year; just buy another to take its place. 


Muscular Movement Writing for Left-Handed Children 


BY GEORGE A. RACE, Supervisor of Writing, Bay City, Mich. 


Taw IHE QUESTION of what is to 
ame} be done with the left-handed 

ANY # child when it comes to teach- 
4 ing writing has long been 
4a much discussed one. The 
theory of the psychologists 
that left-handedness in children should not be 
changed because of disturbing the speech 
center and causing stammering has held sway 
inthe teaching of writing for a long time. 
For this reason teachers were slow to require 
kft-handed children to use their right hand 
mn Writing. Penmanship teachers and super- 
visors of writing of today have taken issue 
with this theory and stand squarely together 
In believing this to be only a half truth. 

It has been found by investigation that 
many of the children who are left-handed 
when entering school are not naturally so but 
% through habit. Children are left-handed 
for lack of attention on the part of the parents 
When the child began to use his hands. With 





this class of children it has been found easy to 
make a change, providing it is done during 
the first years of school work. 

I have always contended that changing of 
the act of writing from the left hand to the 
right hand was not making the person right- 
handed. In order todo this it would be nec- 
essary to change every act of the child and 
might, I fear, cause a confused state in the 
brain. Every case of left-handedness is a 
separate problem and should be handled by 
the teacher as such, with the co-operation and 
help of the parent. 

Changing from left to right hand in writing 
should be done during the first four years of 
school. If not done then it should be left until 
the boy or girl has enough will power to go 
ahead alone with the help and encouragement 
of the teacher. Writing is a right-handed 


art and few left-handers will attain the skill 
of those using the right hand. Those who 
change will on the whole write as well as they 


ever would with the left hand, besides doing 
away with the awkward work and position 
that left-handed people use. There is, how- 
ever, a class of pupils who must be taught to 
use their left hand properly. This class con- 
sists of those who are naturally left-handed 
and who show great skill in using the left hand 
and arm. The others are those who lack in- 
itiative to change or who have met with an 
accident. 

Before we take up the matter of how to 
teach left-handed writers by the muscular or 
arm movement method, let me state briefly 
what is to be done for those who change. If it 
is a child coming to school for the first time | 
have him try using both his hands and find 
out how capable he is in the use of the right 
hand. If, after talking with his parents we 
think it is best, he goes along with his class, 
doing the same work and in the same way as 
the others, except that I do not expect quite the 


(Continued on paige « 
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Mother Goose Seat Work and Dictation Stories 


(Continued from last month) 
}.Ucs0N IV—JACK AND JILL IN MOTHER 
GOOSE TOWN 

Kirst Day—The Hill and the Well. 

Take from dictation or copy from black- 
board: 

‘Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.’’ 

Make the hill and build a well of blocks, on 
the sand-table. 

Second Day—The Twins. 

Take from dictation or copy from black- 
board: 

Jack and Jill were twins. 

They went up the hill together. 

They went up the hill in May. 

They went to get a pail of water. 

All the birds were singing. 

They went to the well for water. 

They both fell down the hill. 

Model, cut and paste Jack and Jill for the 
chart. Makethem going up the hill and eom- 
ing down, 

Third Day-—Their Playmates. 

The teacher reads: 

Jack and Jill went up the hill again. 

They went to get a pail of water. 

Many other children were at the well. 

Simple Simon stood ringing abel. 

‘Ding, dong bell, pussy’s in the well.’”’ 

Johnny Stout lowered Jack’s pail into the 
well. 

Johnny Stout got poor pussy outof the well. 

Jack and Jill did not draw any water that 
day. 

Make the Mother Goose children at the well. 


Make Simple Simon ringing the bell. Copy 
one verse of ‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket.’’ Draw 


the bucket and the well. 

Fourth Day-——Up the Hill Again. 

Copy from black board and fill in the missing 
words: 


All the birds -—~— in May. "6 
Jack and ——— went up the —— in May. 
Jack wore a blue —— and —— hat. 

Jill wore a white —— aad —— sunbonnet. 
They went to get —— for the Old Woman. 


Make a wooden bucket, tin pail and paper 
bucket. Label and tell what isin each bucket. 
Make a May calendar, using a circle or square. 
Draw birds and apple blossoms on it and color, 

Fifth Day—The Story of Jack and Jill. ~ 

Write a story about Jack and Jill. 

Tell how they lived in the shoe and went to 
draw water for the Old Woman. 
shoe, the Old Woman and her children. 

Sixth Day—The House in the Woods. 

Write on cards and give pupils to copy: 

‘‘Mother Goose had a house, 
’Twas built in a wood, 
Where an owl at the door 
As sentinel stood,”’ 
Make thé house with the owl at the door. 
Seventh Day—Jack and His Goose. 


Model the: 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


The teacher reads: 
“She had a son Jack, 
A plain-looking lad, 
He was not very good 
Nor yet very bad.’’ 


Tell how Jack and Jill went to visit Mother 


Jack showed them 
Make 


Goose and her son Jack. 
the goose which laid the golden egg. 
the goose and the egy. 
Kighth Day—What Jack and Jill Saw. 
Take from dictation: 
Jack and Jill had an uncle. 
Their uncle’s name was Jack. 
Uncle Jack built a house. 
Jack and Jill went to see the house. 
They saw the malt and rat in the house. 
They saw the cat and dog in the house. 
They went to pay their uncle a visit. 
This was The House That Jack Built. 
Make the house and things so far mentioned. 


Ninth Day- What Jack and Jill Met. 

Copy from the blackboard: 

Jack met the cow with the crumpled horn, 

Jill met the forlorn maiden. 

Jack met the man in tattered clothes. 

Jill met the priest that married them. 

Just then Jack and Jill heard the cock crow. 

Make the cock. Make the cock on a weather- 
vane. Make the cow with the crumpled horn. 
Make the cow in a pasture with a fence 
around it. 

Tenth Day—Jack and Jill on the Farm. 

The teacher reads: 
‘This is the farmer sowing his corn, 
That kept the cock that crowed in themorn.”’ 

Make the farmer, his barn and animals. 
Tell what seed he is sowing in the spring. 
Write a short story about a farm in spring. 
Name all the farm animals you can and tell 
what products are obtained from them. 


Kleventh Day--In the Garden. 

Kor dictation or to copy from the black board: 

dack and Jill went up the hill. 

They went to Mistress Mary’s garden. 

They helped her work in her garden all day. 

They planted seeds in her garden, 

Mistress Mary was quite contrary. 

Make the garden on the side of the hill, and 

Jack and Jill at work. Write the names of 

_all the flower seeds they planted. 


_ ‘Twelfth Day- -At the Toll-Gate. 
* . Copy from the blackboard: 
“There was an old woman lived under a hill, 
' And if she’s not gone she lives there still. 
She put a mouse in a bag and sent it to mill; 
The miller did swear, by the point of his knife, 
“He never took toll of a mouse in his life.’’ 

A toll is a tax for passing. A toll-gate is a 
gate where toll is paid. Illustrate the story 
in your own way, and make Jack and Jill at 
the toll-gate. - 

Thirteenth Day- On the See-Saw. 

Write on cards and give pupils to capy : 

**See-saw, Jack-a-daw, . 
Johnny shall have a new master; 


Johnny shall have but a penny a day 
Because he can work no faster.’”’ 


Make the see-saw and Jack and Jill on it, 


Fourteenth Day -The Old Woman. 

The teacher reads: 
“There was an old woman lived under a hill; 
And if she’s not gone she lives there still, 
Baked apples she sold, and cranberry pies, 
And she’s the old woman who never told lies,” 


Make the old woman, her house and bakery, 


Fifteenth Day--The Two Blackbirds. 
Copy from the blackboard: 


‘‘There were two little blackbirds 
Sitting on a hill, 
One named Jack 
And the other named Jill; 
Fly away, Jack! 
Fly away, Jill! 
Come again, Jack! 
Come again, Jill!’ 
Make the blackbirds on the fence. 


Sixteenth Day -Four and Twenty Black- 
birds. 

The teacher reads ‘‘Sing a Song of Six- 
pence.’’ 

Tell where the King and Queen were; tell 
what happened to the maid. Make the maid 
hanging out clothes. Make the four and 
twenty blackbirds coming out of the pie. 


Seventeenth Day-—-The Fiddler and His 
Wife. 
Write on cards and give pupils to copy: 
**T won’t be my father’s Jack, 
| won’t be my father’s Jill, 
(I will be the fiddler’s wife, 
And have music when | will.’ 


Make the fiddler and his wife living under 


the hill. 


Kighteenth Day Writing a Letter. 

Copy from the blackboard: 

Mother (soose Town, 
May 1, 1916. 
Dear Mother Goose: 

We want to buy a tent and live on the hill. 
The Old Shoe is too crowded and the Old Wo- 
man has so many children she does not know 
what to do. 

Please let us buy a tent and we will carry 
water for you every day. : 

Your loving children, _ 
Jack and Jill. 

Write a letter to Mother Goose and tell her 

what story you have liked best. 


Nineteenth Day—The Maypole Dance. 
Take from dictation: 


‘Come, Jack and Jill, come, Jack and Jill, 
"Tis merry May you know, 
Come, Jack and Jill, come, Jack and Jill, 
Around the Maypole go.”’ 
Make Jack and Jill dancing with other chil- 
dren round the Maypole. Review and finish 
the work. Be sure to take all the character*, 


: « . o . . ‘ i r J 
studied 'so far, to live in Mother Goose Tow! 
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Mother Goose Color Picture —Jack and Jill 


Black-haired Jill wears a blue dress with stockings and shoes to match. Yellow-haired Jack is dressed in gray with white collar and cuffs and red tie. 
His shoes and stockings are gray. The bucket is a soft yellow. Outline heavily after painting. Next month’s issue will contain a pattern of Bo-peep, 
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Methods in Arithmetic That Have Proved Successes 





Lewis S. Mills, A. M. 


Agent of Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion and Superintendent of Public Schools for 
the Towns of Avon and Farmington, Conn. 


I. Interest. 

In the teaching of interest the many arith- 
metics set forth numerous methods. Pupils 
in passing through grades six, seven and eight 
have a yearly change of teachers in most 
schools. Usually there is no fixed method of 
teaching interest, and the pupils become con- 
fused with the various methods, some of which 
will work only in a limited way. The follow- 
ing so-called ‘‘Six-per-cent Method”’ is one of 
the older methods but it meets all possible con- 
ditions and is the best method for general use. 

To find the interest on one dollar at six per 
cent for the given time, take: 

6 times as many cents as there are years. 

} as many cents as there are months. 

1 as many mills as there are days. 

Find the interest on $576.98 for 11 years, 11 
months and 19 days at 5%. 

The interest on one dollar at 6% for 

ll years-=  .66 


11 months = .055 
19 days= .003} 
.718} 


The interest on $576.98 at 6% -for 11 years, 
11 months, and 19 days $576.98 ¥ .718;, 9 or: 
$576.98 

718), 
9616 
461584 
57698 
403886 
6)§414.36780 —at 6% 
$69.06130 =at 1% 
5 
$345.30650 =at 5% 
Find the interest of: Answers. 
-1, $455 for 5 yrs. 4 mo. 6 days at 4% $60.97 
2. $520 for 2 yrs. 4 mo. 24 days at 43% $56.16 
3. $320 for 1 yr. 8 mo. 12 days at 5% $27.20 
4, $1927.36 for 3yrs.7 mo. 6 days at 6% $416.31 
5. $2165.50 for 3vr.3 mo. 18 da. at 62% $476.41 


BY LEWIS § MILLS, A.M. 

G. $1930.16 for & mo. 12 days at?” $94.5x 
7. $2024.75 for 3 yrs. 27 days at ¥” $498.09 
8 $1712.00 for 4 yrs. 18 daysat8$% $577.80 
9, $3599.64 for I yr. Tmo. 6da. at 5% $287.97 
10. $1402.50 for 2 yrs. 12 da. at 6 $I7L11 


IH. A Definite Method for Pointing Off in 
Decimal Fractions. 

The accuracy of work in decimal fractions 
depends upon the decimal point. In division 
of decimals in the old days when overhead 
division was not used, the rule was ‘‘to point 
off as many places in the quotient as those in 
the dividend exceed those in the divisor.’’ 
With the coming of the overhead division the 
idea of multiplying both sides by ten, one hun- 
dred or one thousand to make both whole num- 
bers has come into practice. In this connec- 
tion many books and many teachers advocate 
moving the point. This tends to result in con- 
fusion. The pointissacred and should not be 
thus juggled with. The following three ex- 
amples illustrate the most simple scheme for 
pointing off in decimal division work. 

43.510 

(1.) 98. )4264.*00 

435.10 
2.) 9.8)4264.0°0 © 
4351.0 
(3.) .98)4264.00* 


In this way no change is made in the divisor. 
Neither number loses its identity. (1) In the 
dividend, when there is no decimal place in the 
divisor, a star or caret is placed over the point 
and the decimal point in the quotient is placed 
directly over this. (2) When there is one dec- 
imal place in the divisor one is indicated in the 
dividend by astar or caret and the point in the 
quotient placed directly above. (3) Whenthere 
are two decimal places in the divisor two are 
indicated in the dividend by a star or caret 
and the point in the quotient placed directly 
above. This applies to any number of places 
and to all possible examples in division of dec- 
imals. This makes the pointing off very 
simple, clear and definite. 

1. Divide .0074 by 3.7 

O02 
3.7).0*074 

2. Divide .00975 by .0625 


156 
0625).0097%5 
625 
3500 
3125 . 
3750 
3750 
Divide: Answers 
1. 696.6 by 4.3 162. 
2. 190.28 by 6.7 28.4 
3. 262.044 by 15.06 17.4 
4, 1312.5 by 150 8.75 
5. 105.41 by 103.75 1.016 
6. 2.9565 by 91.25 .0324 
7. 12.05 by .625 19.28 
8. 270 by 1.875 144, 
9, 98.4875 by 487.5 : .225 


HW. Arithmetic Problems for Nine- Year 
Pupils, 

1. If one quart of milk costs 8 cents what 
will nine quarts cost? 

2. How many feet longer is a 13-foot board 
than a 9-foot board? 

3%. If | divide 9 quarts of chestnuts between 
3 boys how many quarts do I give each? 

4, A man worked 64 hours, 8 hours per day, 
How many days did he work? 

5. Mary paid 50 cents for a book, 20 cents 
for a music sheet, and a dollar and a quarter 
for an umbrella. How much did she pay for 
all? 


IV. Arithmetic Problems for Twelve-Yeay. 
Old Pupils, 

1. A grain dealer sold grain as follows; 3 
tons and 5 ewt.; 4 tons and6ecwt.; 5 tons and 
9 cwt. How much would he receive at $22.00 
per ton? 

2. A farmer had in his wood lot 11 piles of 
wood, each being 15 ft. long, 8 ft. high and 
4 ft. wide. Hesold13 cords. How much was 
left? 

3. A farmer sold his machinery and stock 
for $787.56. The auctioneer received 2% of 
the amount for his work. How much did the 
farmer receive? 

4. Edward Allen deposited $31.40 in the 
savings bank. The yearly rate in this bank 
was 34%. How much would the money 
amount to in two and one-half years? 

5. If potatoes in 1915 sold for $1.00 per 
bushel in the fall and for $1.56 in February, 
1916, how much would a buyer save on 67) 
bushels by buying them in the fall of 1915? 


NOTE: The problems given under III. and IV. are 
intended to be free from puzzles and to illustrate 
what are termed practical problems. 


V. A Practical Test in Problems for Grades 
Four-and Five.* 

1. James Brown earns $1,250 a year. Ifit 
cost him $875 for living expenses how much 
money would he save in five years? 

2. Bought a suit of clothes for $42.50, an 
overcoat for $22.75, a pair of boots for $5.25, 
and a hat for $4.63. What was the amountof 
the bill? 

3. Samuel Jones gave $73 for a watch, $15.50 
for a carriage robe, $250 for a horse, and sold 
them so that he gained $21.50. What did he 
receive for all? 

4. A grocer bought 6 cheeses, each weigh- 
ing 75 pounds. How much did he pay for 
them, if they are worth 15 cents a pound? 

5. A man bought acoat for $12.75, anda hat 
for $4.50. How much change ought he toget 
back from a $20 bill? 

6. A man having $90.75, lacks how much of 
having enough to purchase a watch and chain 
worth $125? 

7. What will 5 pounds 4 oz. of coffee cost at 
20 cents a pound? 

8. A milkman buys milk at 12 cents 4 8 
lon, and retails it at 5 cents a quart. Find 


his gain on a 10-gallon can. 


(Continued on page 77) 
*Used by the Connecticut State Board of Education. 
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Games and Relaxation Exercises 


BY NELLA H. 


Equipment for Play 
IN THE years past much atten- 
tion has been given to the 
ie ote Sees) equipment of schools. Towns 
ke AN uF have looked with pride upon 
Wee Re) their splendidly equipped 
Pay 2Y school buildings; and for the 
most part their pride has been justified. Most 
of this equipment, however, has been for ac- 
ademic work. Comparatively little equipment 
has been provided for educational play. Yet 
great good along this new line can be accom- 
plished with a very small expenditure of either 
laborormoney. Much of the apparatus needed 
for any school can be made by the older boys 
in earned time or during the regular manual 
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‘THE NINTH IN A SERIES OF TEN ARTICLES 
the posts should be braced with slanting posts, 
which push against broad flat stones set a 
foot or two in the ground, and which are nailed 
securely to the uprights about four feet from 
the ground. 

The cross-piece should be a post six to eight 
inches in diameter or a sawed timber four by 
six, narrow face up. It is better to set the 
cross-piece into the tops of the posts to pre- 
vent possible bending or loosening of the nails 
which fasten the cross-piece into place. 

Manila rope three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter should be fastened securely to iron 
rings, and should be long enough to raise the 
swing-board from fourteen to twenty inches 
from the ground, according to the size of the 

children. ‘To support the 














ropes of each swing eyebolts 
should be put through the 
cross-piece and secured by 
nuts on top. The eyebolts 
should be opened to form 
hooks, the space being just 
enough to admit the rings 
easily and thus to allow the 
swings to be taken down 
quickly when not in use. 
The distance between the 
“eyebolts for each swing 
should be three feet, to pre- 








A Movable Teeter Earned by the Children 


training period, with a saw, a hammer and a 
plane borrowed from some parent, if the tools 
are not the property of the school. 
SWINGS 

All children like to swing. If there is at 
hand a convenient horizontal branch of a tree, 
only a strong rope and a small board for a 
seat need to be attached to provide a fine 
swing. To prevent the rope from cutting into 
the bark three or four narrow blocks of wood 
should be nailed around the branch, to pre- 
vent injury to the bark, and the rope passed 
over these. A nail partially driven into the 
block on each side of the rope will keep the 
rope in place. 

‘If there is no suitable branch a two-swing 
frame can be made from two posts and a 
Cross-piece. The posts should be from four- 
teen to sixteen feet long and from eight to 
ten inches in diameter. They should be set 
from nine to ten feet apart, four feet in the 
ground, in concrete if feasible. Otherwise 














Pole Used § for einai High Jump 


vent sideway movements of 
the swings when in use. The 
distance between the outer eyebolts and the 
posts should be one foot, between the inner 
eyebolts nine to twelve inches. 

Discarded telephone posts often can be ob- 
tained for the cost of hauling. Old chains 
with small links not strong enough for work 


‘purposes are frequently used instead of ropes, 


If eyebolts are not available plain fence wire 
can be looped several times around the cross- 
bar in place of each bolt and an S hook, closed 
at one end, used in place of the ring. The 
swing-board should be strengthened by two 
narrow cross-pieces on the under side. 


SWINGING RINGS 

If detachable swings are used, a pair of 
swinging rings can be substituted for one 
swing and will do much ‘to stretch and 
straighten the backs and shoulders of both 
boys and girls. The apparatus is made by 
splicing or otherwise fastening a small ring 
and a large ring to the ends of each of two 
pieces of three-fourths-inch manila rope. 
The small rings are to attach the ropes to the 
eyebolts. The large rings, eight to nine 
inches in diameter, are bent from three- 
fourths-inch round iron and are for grasping 
with the hands. The large rings should hang 
about seven feet from the ground, the dis- 
tance being adjusted so that a tall pupil should 
not touch the ground when swinging by one 
hand. Shorter children can stand on a box 
to get a start and be swung and helped down 
by other children if necessary. One caution 
should be heeded, namely: Inspect ropes fre- 
quently for flaws which may develop. 





COLE, Bishop Raral Training School, North Adams, Maas. 


TEETER BOARD 
The enjoyment of swaying movements and 
the search for or construction of apparatus to 
gratify the feeling is instinctive. Very young 


children discover the possibilities of a swing- 














The Children Earned This Swing by Selling Candy 


ing door, a spring seat or bed, a dangling 
rope, or a low bough. Before they come to 
school they learn to teeter on a board balanced 
across .a barrel, a fence rail, a sand-pile or a 
saw-horse. Any of these home teeter con- 
trivances are worth application at school but 
that form will be best which incites the most 
initiative and construct/on by the pupils. A 
larger, stronger, and 
more permanent 
teeter frame and 
hoard can be made 
at. small cost as fol- 
lows. 





wa = 
Two fence posts . : ang urs 
five to seven inches 2 oe 
in diameter and six 
feet long are set a 
foot or more apart 
and three feet in the 
ground. A piece of 
two-inch iron pipe is 
put on a level 
through holes bored 
through the posts 
about five or six 
inches from the top, 
or is laid in half 
round grooves cut 
in the tops of the 
posts, the grooves 
not being cut en- 
tirely through each 
post so as to hold 
the pipe in place 
better. ‘lo accom- 
modate smaller chil- 
dren a lower pipe 
can be placed a foot 
below the upper. 
If the posts are 
tapered at the top 
they shed the rain 
and last longer. 

The teeter board 
should be straight- 
grained, ten to 











Pole and Basket for Out-of- 
Door Basket Ball and 
Double Goal 

















Showing How the Basket is 
Attached 
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twelve feet long, ten inches wide, two inches 
thick, smooth on all sides and well-rounded 
on edges and corners. A long board which 
bends considerably when used should be 
reinforced by fastening a similar board four 
or five feet long on the under side. ‘To 
prevent the teeter board from slipping, two 
cleats should be screwed to the under side far 
enough apart to fit the pipe loosely. Inch 
boards can be screwed together if a two-inch 
plank is not available. 

BASKET BALL AND DOUBLE GOAL 

In playing basket ball or double goal the 
ball is seen distinctly to drop through the 
iron ring when there is a basket net hanging 
from it. The net is a convenience, not a ne- 
cessity. At one school I saw flat wooden 
hoops used in place of iron rings. One hoop 
was fastened into a corner made by the porch 
and the main building, the other was screwed 
to the side of a neighboring barn. A flat 
wooden hoop can be held firmly against a flat 
wall if a cleat twelve to fifteen inches long, 
having a curve cut in it on one side to fit the 
hoop, is first fastened to the wall and the hoop 
screwed to the cleat. 

If the space permits it is better to use posts 
to hold the baskets. Two posts should be set 
about fifty feet apart. A two by four stick 
will answer the purpose but is liable to sway 
too much. ‘Two pieces of two-by-four nailed 
together are much more satisfactory. The 
posts should be fourteen feet long and set two 
and one-half feet in the ground. A cross-bar 
of inch stock, four inches wide and two feet 
long, is fastened securely to each post one 
foot from the top. 

The iron ring and braces can probably be 
bought cheaper from a dealer in athletic 
goods than from a local blacksmith, but the 
blacksmith must know the dimensions and 
positions of parts in order to make an esti- 
mate of the cost. The ring is made of inch 
round iron, is eighteen inches in diameter, 
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The Rings Develop Muscles 


and is set horizontally. It is fastened to the 
post by an arm bent at right angles. The 
long part cf the arm is four inches long and 
extends from the ring to the post. The short 
part of the arm is bent down, is three inches 
long, flattened and drilled for taking screws 
by which the arm is fastened to the post. 
Two braces, one fastened to each side of the 
ring, slant down and are screwed to the cross- 
bar. These braces are of round iron like the 
ring, and about fifteen inches in total length; 
but the lower four inches are bent and flat- 
tened to fit the cross-bar and drilled to receive 
two screws each. The location of all these 
parts is shown in the pictures. 

Basket ball rings are advertised by retailers 
at about $4.50 per pair for the best quality. 
This includes braces, nuts, bolts and rings. 
Basket balls cost from two to six dollars. 
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JUMP STANDARDS 


joys always like jump standards for they 
stimulate jumping and measure the height def. 
initely. The standards are easily made from, 
straight bean-poles about two inches in diam. 
eter al the large end and five feet long, [) 
order to measure the height of the jumps, 
nails are driven into each standard two inches 
apart, beginning one foot from the larger 
end. At the place where increase in height 
of jumps changes slowly it is well to have 
nails one inch apart. Broad flat-head nails 
should never be used, for they prevent the 
cross-bar or string from slipping off when hit 
in jumping, cause the standard to be pulled 
over and possibly the jumper to be injured, 
Wire finishing nails should be driven through 
the poles and project about one and one-half 
inches. The sharp ends should be filed to 
prevent scratching. Sometimes the nails are 
driven in part way, but the small round head 
of a finishing nail often prevents the bar or 
string falling off as it should when hit. 

If a cross-pole is used to jump over it should 
be smaller than the standards and _ yery 
straight. A cord weighted at each end js 
preferable for it makes a straighter line and 
is more durable. 

The standards can be held by children but 
troublesome disputes are sure to arise in such 
cases, The best support is two cross-pieces 
which rest flat on the ground, having a nail 
at the center driven into the bottom of the 
pole, which is braced by four slanting sticks 
to the cross-pieces. Also boys are ingenious 
in setting poles into boxes in order to support 
them vertically. Educationally, that way is 
best which gets most thought and action from 
the worker. 


HORIZONTAL BAR 


A horizontal bar set in a doorway is one of 
the most useful means for corrective exercises 
that can be placed in aschoolroom. When 
placed low it can be used for turning 
and under-bar lifting exercises; when 





The Slide is an Excellent Piece of Playground Apparatus 
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set high it is used for hanging, swing- 
ing and chinning movements. 

A strong broomstick or a portiere pole 
makes a fine bar. It should be cut so 
as to fit between the door-jambs, any- 
where from top to bottom. To support 
the bar a block three inches square and 
having a round hole through it large 
enough to receive the bar is nailed to 
one door-jamb, a block of the same size 
but having a U-shaped opening is fast- 
ened at the same height to the opposite 
door-jamb. As many sets of these 
sockets can be set as the heights of the 
pupils make necessary. To adjust the 
pole, one end is first placed in the round- 
hole bracket, then the other in the U 
bracket. 

CORRELATION 

The planning and construction of the 
apparatus described afford the best of 
opportunities for practical work in selec- 
tion of material, measuring, sketching 
and drawing to scale, describing, writ 
ing letters, computing’ costs and sending 
post office orders or checks. Leaders 
and followers quickly appear. Motor- 


(Continued on page ‘7) 
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How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


Round and Square Objects 
REAT things are usually simple. Great 
books are simple; great pictures are 
simple; great buildings are simple; simple 
in plan, simple in composition, simple in con- 
struction. ‘‘Simplicity is the supreme excel- 
lence.”? Simplicity marks the basis of form, 
and its basis is in these five measure forms: 
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Figure I 


the circle, the rectangle, the triangle, the 
ellipse and the oval. These, through combi- 
nation and modification, practically become 
the foundation of all form. The circle gives 
shape to the cylinder, the sphere and to round 
objects; the rectangle gives shape to square- 
cornered or box-shaped objects; the triangle 
gives shape to three-sided objects and to 
those that contain oblique lines; and the 
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Figure Il 


ellipse and oval to the curved-line group of 
objects. 

We have learned something about the circle 
and the rectangle, and now we shall find how 
these forms combine to make other forms. 
In Figure I, the circle and rectangle are seen 
inabuilding. There are in the same building 
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MOORISH GOTHIC 


Figure Ill 








EGYPTIAN 


ROMAN 


the arch and the horizontal rectangle on the 
left, and the dome and the vertical rectangle 
m the right, thus showing the two principal 
Ways in which these forms are used. 

The circle divided into equal parts forms the 
semi-circle; and divided into unequal parts 
forms segments of the circle, as shown in 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG 


SECOND SERIES 
































Figure IV 


Figure II. Both the semi-circles and seg- 
ments are useful parts of the circle, in de- 
signing and drawing. 

In Figure II, the circle, the semi-circle and 
the segments of the circle are one group; and 
the rectangles C, D and E are another group. 
These unite to form the building-group below 
which shows some of the most common ways 
in which the two forms unite in the art of 
building. F shows a semi-circle or dome- 
shaped roof; and G the same with a semi-cir- 
cular arch; H shows. both a seemental-shaped 
roof and a segmental arch; and F merely a 
semi-circular arch, all of which show how 
these shapes combine. 


The arch has much to do with style in arch- 
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style it was a pointed arch. These are per- 
haps the most characteristic features of the 
different styles of buildings. 

These two forms, circle and rectangle, give 
shape to certain kinds of bridges. In Figure 
IV, A shows a bridge of rectangular shape, 
which is spanned by a beam or girder; B rep- 
resents a segmental arch, based on the seg- 
ment of a circle; and D is a semi-circular 
arch. In C the segment takes the form of a 
truss, and the rectangle is the space between 
the walls or piers of the bridge. 

The origin of the arch was probably, like 
most great ideas, a growth from some simple 
idea, like the gathering together of rushes, 
reeds or bushes and fastening them at the top 
as shown by the hut on the left in Figure V. 
Other rushes or bushes are woven into the 
sides. The hut on the right is a cambination 


of the rectangle and semi-circle; the middle 
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itecture. The one constructive idea in archi- 
tecture is the spanning of a space. We span 
an opening and have a window or door; we 
span a room and have a ceiling; we span an 
ntire building and have a roof; we spana 
stream and have a bridge. If the space 
spanned is a horizontal element it is a 
lintel, a beam or a girder; and if it is 
curved it is some formof the arch. 
These two, the lintel and the arch, have 
much to do with determining the style, or 
order, in architecture. In Egyptian and 
Grecian architecture the span was bridged 
by the lintel, as shown in Figure IIT; and 
in Roman architecture it was bridged by 
an arch, usually a semi-circular arch. In 
the Arabian and Moorish style of archi- 
tecture the arch was often segmental, of 
a horse-shoe shape; and in the Gothic 

























Figure V1 


hut has asegmental roof, and the tree-tops are 
more or less round. 

The value of form-measures in teaching is 
not in the fact that objects are similar in 
shape to these forms, but that it is through 
these forms that we learn to grasp, or visual- 
ize similar shapes. They furnish the desired 
means or method of learning how—very much 
as in arithmetic and geometry these same 
forms furnish a means of measuring areas 
and solids. We learn how to find the area of 
a rectangle and the contents of a rectangular 
prism, and then apply the knowledge to find- 
ing the area of a town lot and the cubical 
contents of a box. We learn how to measure 
the area of a circle and the contents of a cyl- 
inder, and then apply the knowledge to find- 
ing the surface of a round pond and the con- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Picture Study—“Three Members of a Temperance Society” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. 


OHN FREDERICK HERRING 
(1795-1865) was born in humble 
circumstances in England. He 
began life by painting signs 
and houses. At one time he 
was a driver of a mail coach. 





tea) Py Z, 
Sr 
Probably he, like many others, became an art- 


ist because he could not help it; he could not 
rid himself of the persistent desire to draw 


and paint. Perhaps he chose sign and house 
painting just because it was painting. Later 
he drove a coach because it gave him oppor- 
tunity to handle horses and to see rural Eng- 
land. He was an artist who was entirely self- 
taught. Now if we add these three things 
together—a, he wanted to paint; b, he liked 
animals and country life; ¢, he sailed his 
own course uninfluenced by art schools and 
teachers, we shall have as a product a natur- 
alistic painter of animals, particularly horses. 

His works were numerous and very popular 
in England, where there was more interest 
and enjoyment of out-door country life than 
we are familiar with in these busy States to- 
day. Many of his pictures were engraved 
and thus spread over the country. Some are 
records of past manners and customs of travel, 
and historically are of unusual interest. A 
few titles are, ‘‘Coaching Days of England,’’ 
“York Stage,’’ ‘‘The Mail Change, 1889.”’ 
Other pictures which indicate an interest in 
country life are ‘‘The Farm,’’ ‘‘Watering the 
Horses,’’ and ‘‘ Horses and Poultry.’’ 

In this country, through reproduction, there 
are two pictures which are well known. For 
the past forty years, everybody who ‘‘took’”’ 
painting lessons of the local practitioner, 
painted one of these two pictures, by name, 
‘‘Pharaoh’s Horses’’ and ‘‘Three Members of 


a Temperance Society.’’ It would be well for 
teachers to purchase a copy of ‘‘Pharaoh’s 
Horses”’ in penny picture size for reference 
and comparison. 

Painters always paint best those things 
with which they have had long years of as- 
sociation. Rembrandt’s best works are of 
himself, his wife, his mother and his friends; 
Rubens’ chief model was his wife; Velasquez 
painted the court life in which he made his 
home during the larger part of his career; 
Millet succeeded only with his peasant neigh- 
bors and their landscape; and we might go 
on indefinitely. Painters are sincere; sincere 
people love their home surroundings; and, as 
Millet once said, ‘‘Art at bottom is Love.’’ 

In ‘‘Three Members of a Temperance So- 
ciety’? we feel strongly the early influence 
of the rural stagecoach experience of the 
painter. Herring loved this sort of thing, 
and we love it, too. We love it because man 
throughout the ages has been in close touch 
with nature, his home; and because animals, 
particularly horses, have been friends, pets 
and co-workers with humans. So this love 
of nature and animals has become a matter of 
heredity. We are born with it, and it is 
permanent in our lives. 

How well the horses are placed in this pic- 
ture! Two things and one are always better 
in composition than one and one and one, be- 
cause the former gives variety and the latter 
produces monotonous repetition. The white 
horse is in the middle, balanced on either 
side by a black one. The group of two heads 
at the left contains one black and one white, 
variety again. On the left the picture is bal- 
anced by the pump, and on the right by the 
bush. 


The background is as simple as it can be, 
yet not flat and uninteresting. Van Dyck 
used to say that anyone who could paint a 
background could paint a picture. Notice 
how Herring has varied the lights and darks 
in his background so that the dark horses ap- 
pear against the light, and the white horse js 
seen surrounded by darks. This helps us to 
immediate clear seeing. It is always the 
work of the painter to clear away confusing 
elements and to present things so that we 
may see without bewilderment. 

These horses have known what honest labor 
means, and they have not rebelled. Their 
eyes are intelligent and friendly. Their heads 
are full of character, always the written 
record of experience. Who would not like to 
stroke their glossy skins and thank them for 
their part in making life better for us? 

Of adults at least, it is true that we have 
in us a smouldering spark of desire for the 
simple life. Our picture of this month gives 
us an opportunity to realize this ideal in our 
imaginations, which, by the way, is often 
the most attractive form of realizing one’s 
ideal. The picture is of simple things, simply 
painted. It expresses peace, contentment, 
quiet, calmness, kindness, and good-fellow- 
ship with animals. It gives usa touch of plant 
growths, it offers clear, cool water and fresh 
air. All these things the normal human be- 
ing desires, and when we find them in one 
picture, we can readily understand its charm. 

This picture is well suited for use on Peace 
Day, May 18. The relation of horses to war 
is one for children to consider, and Temper- 
ance is one of the most popular subjects of 
the present war. 


(Continued on page 76) 


A Device for Strengthening Oral Reading 


BY DAISY DEAN CARR, Critic Teacher, State Normal School, Madison, S. D. 


HE subject that gives us more 
# concern perhaps than any 
other, especially in rural 
#4 schools, is oral reading. A 

4 crowded program and lack of 
time for preparation and for 
class recitations, are quoted as the reasons 
for this. 

We have used the following plan with ex- 
cellent results, because children enjoy read- 
ing to some one when they feel that they are 
telling something interesting to the listener. 

Set aside a day, perhaps Friday afternoon, 
for an Oral Reading Program. Do not have 
the program too long or the children will tire 
of it and the aim will not be realized. Selecta 
theme—for instance, ‘‘Country Life.’’ Have 
the children bring articles, poems, songs, 
ete., that bear upon this subject. Original 
compositions are good too, all contributions 
to be read by the pupil bringing them. 

The children must understand that nothing 








but worth while articles will be acceptable; 
and that none but the very best reading will 
be tolerated. This will necessitate outside 
and careful preparation upon their part. 

To vary the program, songs may first be 
read orally by a pupil, and then sung by as 
many of the children as know them, or by 
the entire school. 

The child when reading should go to the 
front of the room and face his audience. The 
responsibility of reading so that the listeners 
may understand, appreciate and enjoy his 
article appeals to his pride, ambition and de- 
sire to please. A failure is a rare occurrence 
even for a first time, and almost unknown a 
second time. 

The themes should be varied so that sub- 
jects interesting to all the pupils will be 
touched upon during the term. 

A list of the more workable themes as 
learned through our experience follows: 

Country Life. 


City Life. 

Current Events 

Patriotism. 

Courtesy. 

Charity. 

Generosity. 

Christmas—The Christ Child. 

Thanksgiving. 

Labor Day. 

Great Authors. 

Great Artists. 

Great Inventors. 

Great Statesmen. 

We found in using such themes as ‘‘Great 
Statesmen” that better results came from 
taking one man only for one day’s program. 

In these exercises, all grades may particl- 
pate with equal advantage and _ pleasure. 
Even the tiny tots will contribute little jokes, 
poems, stories, ete., which should receive a 
courteous consideration as the contributions 
of the older pupils. 











John Frederick Hering 
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Good Schoolroom Games for Drill or Amusement 


Railroad Game 


By Bertha Leedy 

ELECT two rows of seats for the train; if 

double ones so much the better. The 
teacher places a list of eight or ten cities on 
the board. An engineer, conductor and ticket 
agent are selected. Pupils get their wraps, 
pack imaginary suit-cases (lunch boxes or 
baskets will answer), and crowd into the 
ticket agent’s office where they receive bits 
of paper on which are written the names of 
cities taken from a list on the board. 

Conductor calls ‘‘All aboard,’’ and there is 
a scramble for seats. The train starts, and a 
boy with papers goes through the train, call- 
ing ‘‘Herald! Herald! who wants a paper?’’ 
Some of the passengers buy, giving a piece 
of paper money in exchange. A boy with a 
basket of fruit comes along. He stops at 
various seats, telling how nice his bananas 
are. 

Conductor comes through, and takes tickets 
for the first stopping place. If it happens to 
be Detroit, those having a slip with that name 
on, give it up. Conductor calls, ‘‘ Detroit. 
Next stopping place is Detroit.’’ 

If there are passengers who must ride all 
night, the porter makes up the berths, and 
the pupils cuddle up on the seats. 

Much amusement was created at one time by 
a pupil who complained to the conductor 
that the ‘‘man’’ in the next berth snored so 
that she couldn’t sleep. 





Geographical Game 
By Bertha Leedy 


UPIL announces she is away visiting. 
She wants to go out to market, but there 
are no carts or carriages. She goes to the 
door, and a man in a boat rows up and takes 
her in. It is a long narrow boat, turned up 


at the ends, and has a cabin in the center. 
There are lots of boys swimming around in 
the water, for this is their playground. She 
calls on some one to guess where she is visit- 
ing, and the one who knows that it is Venice 
may take the next turn. -- 


Perhaps the next pupil is visiting in a 
beautiful country where it is never cold, but 
delightfully spring-like nearly all the time. 
Last night he slept on a mattress made of 
ferns, and it was a good bed, too. When he 
rose and went out of doors, he saw a large 
bird, much like a brown hen, only it had no 
wings. (New Zealand. ) 

Another pupil goes out for a walk in the 
afternoon as he wishes to see as much of the 
place before he goes home, as possible. He 
goes on to one of the fashionable shopping 
streets. It is narrow, ‘just wide enough for 
two lines of carriages. Getting hungry, he 
goes into a restaurant, and is served with a 
dish of armadillo. He wants to take the car 
back. He stands on the corner until he hears 
a horn, and then he knows the car is coming. 
(Buenos Ayres. ) 

Next boy is in a warm place where there 
are plenty of oranges. He would like to go 
in swimming but is afraid an alligator will 
get him. (Florida. } 





Game for Map Drill 


By Anna R. Furmin 


HE game consists in locating indentations, 
capes, mountains, rivers, lakes and cities. 
The teacher generally starts the game, by say- 
ing, for instance, ‘‘I am thinking of a cer- 
tain river.’’ The child having the first chance 
to guess passes to the board with pointer and 
locates each guess, saying, ‘‘Is it the Missis- 
sippi River?’’ He is given three guesses. If 
he guesses correctly, he is given a chance to 
think of something to locate and another child 
takes his place. To vary the starting of the 
game the teacher may say, ‘‘I am thinking of 
something to locate. It may be a cape or it 
may be a mountain.’’ The children will be 
interested in this game and in order to keep 
up the interest the ways of conducting the 
game should be varied as much as possible. 

I used this game to develop interest in 
geography, and to stimulate the pupils to out- 
side reading of the places studied, particu- 
larly in Carpenter’s Geographical Readers, 
which were in the school library. It is a fine 


aid to oral language work. The descriptions 
may be confined to one country or one conti- 
nent, if desired, or may be general as indi- 
cated. The descriptions could be written, 
but having never tried that, I can not say 
whether it would work out better than the 
oral. 





Two Oid Games in New Form 
By Bertha Leedy 


HESE games come in well at the noon 
hour in a country school on a stormy day. 
‘‘Puss in the Corner.’’ In an gpen space 
draw with chalk several circles large enough 


for the pupils to stand in comfortably. These 


are the ‘‘corners.”’ 

‘Hide and Seek.’’ Each pupil writes ona 
slip of paper the place in the room where he 
is hiding. Teacher collects the slips, and 
after shaking them up and down several 
times, draws aslip. If it is John’s slip, he 
rises and calls on some one to guess where he 
is hiding. Three chances are allowed. If 
John is not behind the stove, in the water 
pail or in Mary’s desk, he calls on some one 
else to guess. The one giving the correct 
place gets the next turn in being found. 





Game for Memory Test 
By Anna R. Furmin 


ERE is something that requires attention 

and concentration on the part of each 
child. A child with pointer in hand names 
and locates something on the wall map. A 
second child names and locates whatever the 
first child gave and locates something else. 
A third child locates the two things given 
and adds one more to the list. A fourth 
child locates the three things given and adds 
one more. The game may continue as long 
as the teacher thinks best. At first, perhaps, 
it is best to stop with the tenth child. Next 
time the game is played the number may be 
extended. It is necessary that each child 
give close attention in order to name and |0- 
cate the list in the order given. Any child 
failing to do so takes his seat. 
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Impromptu Exercises in Word-Building 


VEVENTH and eighth grade 
q@ pupils will often pursue their 
4 work in language with more 
| intelligence and interest if 
they can be led to understand 
} something aboutthe formation 
of words in the English language. Im- 
promptu five-minute exercises each day—or 
as. often as the teacher sees fit—will make 
word-study and word-building very profit- 
able. I have often begun such work by point- 
ing out what I call at first the ‘‘head,’’ the 
“tail,’’? and the ‘‘body’’ of words, as shown 
in such examples as incapable, transportation, 
and the like. Ask the class to contribute 
words of three syllables or more and write 
them on the blackboard. Then delegate some 
one to go to the board and underline the 
“head’’ and ‘‘tail’’ parts. From this simple 
introduction the words prefix, stem, and suffix 
are an easy step. The prefix is something 
put in front of the body of the word; the 
suffix is something tacked on at the end; and 
the stem is the body of the word. 

After the class realizes the meanings of 
stem, prefix, and suffix, let them take a stem 
and see how many words they can branch 
from it by adding prefixes and suffixes. An 
excellent stem with which to begin is the 
word port, which comes from the Latin and 
means carry. One class, after two five- 
minute discussions, recorded in their self- 
made vocabulary lists the following words :— 

Import, imports, imported, importing, im- 
porter, importation, importance, important, 
unimportant, importantly, export, exports, 
exporting, exported, exporter, exportation, 
transport, transports, transporting, trans- 
ported, transportation, deport, deporting, de- 
ported, support, supports, supporting, sup- 
ported, supporter, report, reports, reporting, 
reported, reporter, porter, portable. 

These words in many cases can be secured 
without consultation of the dictionary. In 
the above instance, they were contributed 
voluntarily by pupils and copied upon the 
blackboard by a small boy. 

“How would these thirty-six words dif- 
fer?’? would naturally follow as the next 
question for five-minute discussion, but be- 
fore taking up such discussion it is wise to 
place upon the blackboard a little informa- 
tion that will help the pupils themselves to 
answer the question. It is much better to 
lead them to ‘‘tell you’’ than to be forced to 
tell them yourself. Let the teacher write on 
the board a list of the principal Greek, Latin, 
and English prefixes, as follows :— 

Latin: Greek : 
ante (anti, an), before a (an), without, not 
bi (bis), two, twice ama, up, upon, again 
circum, around amphi, both sides, 
con (co, com, col, cor), | around 

together, with anti (ant), against 
contra, (contro, coun- dia, through 

ter), against eu (ev), well 
de (di), from, off, down hemi, half 
et (¢, ef, a), from, out hyper, over, excessive 

of hypo (hyph), under, 
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Emma M. Bolenius 


Formerly teacher of English, Central Com- 

mercial and Manual Training High School, 

Newark, N. J., the Pittsburg Academy, etc. 

Author of ‘‘The Teaching of Oral English’’ 

and ‘‘Teaching Literature in the Grammar 
Grades and High School.’’ 
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Latin : Greek : 
in (i, en, dl, im, tr), poly, many 
not syn (syl, 
in (an, am, em, en, 7, with 

im, ir), in, on, to 
post, after 
pre, before Jore, before, in front 
re (red), back, again of 
semi, half mis, Wrong, badly 
sub (suc, suf, sug, un not 

sup, sur, sus), under 
super (sur), over 
lrans, across 

The teacher should explain how these pre- 
fixes are sometimes assimilated completely 
or partly, so that the last letter of the prefix 
is changed; as, sympathy for synpathy, il- 
logical for inlogical. This is governed by 
euphony, or the sound. In the above list these 
changes are designated in parentheses. To 
familiarize the class with these prefixes it is 
well to call for samples of words that begin 
with the different prefixes. With guidance 
from the teacher, a class may be able to con- 
tribute a list like the following, the teacher 


sym, sy), 


English: 


stressing the influence of the prefix upon the — 


stem of the word: 

From the Latin prefixes—antedate, biped, 
circumnavigate, connect, contradict, deport, 
excavate, incomplete, inject, postscript, pre- 
meditate, regain, semicircle, subjugate, 
superhuman, transport. 

From the Greek prefixes—anarchy, an- 
alyze, amphibian, antipathy, diameter, eu- 
phony, evangelist, hemisphere, hypercritical, 
hypodermic, polygamy, syntax. 

From the English prefixes—foreground, 
misfit, ungainly, uncouth. 


Now, with this additional insight into 
word-building, the class comes back to the 
list of words formed from the stem port. On 
the supposition that a Latin stem would nat- 
urally take a Latin prefix, they sean the list 
of Latin prefixes where they find the follow- 
ing words and their meanings: in (into), ex 
(from), trvans(across), sub(under), de (from), 
and re (back, again). They conclude that to 
export is to carry something away from a 
country, while to impdrt is to carry products 
into a country. To report something is to 
carry it back, as a reporter carries news back 
to the readers through the columns of his 
paper. To support is to carry something from 
underneath, or to bear it up. To transport 
goods is to carry them across from one place 
to another. Port, in a certain sense, is the 
way one carries himself. 

By judicious questioning, all the words 
that branch from the stem port can be drawn 
from the class, first by getting the main 
words like export, import, deport, report, sup- 
port and transport, and then by building up 
from these other words, like small twigs 
coming out from a branch. Take the branch 
export, for instance, and you will find that a 
wide-awake class will get the additional 
words, particularly if the teacher draws them 
out by questions like: What is the plural of 
export? (Exports.) What are the parts of 
the verb? (Exporting, exported.) What 
name is given to a person who exports things ? 
(Exporter.) What name is given to the act 
of exporting? (Exportation. ) 

A few of the many suffixes may also be 
placed upon the board at a later time, so 
that they gradually become familiar to 
pupils :— 

Greek: ic (adjective ending, some nouns) ; 
ize, ise (verb endings); sis (noun ending) ; 
y (noun ending) ; ist (noun ending, agent). 

Latin: ble, able, ible (adjective ending) ; fy 
(verb ending); ion, tion, sion, wion (noun 
ending) ; age (noun or verb ending) ; ise (noun 
or verb ending). 

English: craft, (skill or trade, noun end- 
ing); dom (quality, or jurisdiction, noun 
ending); hood (condition, noun ending) ; kin 
and ling (diminutive, noun ending); /ess 
(without, adjective ending); ful (adjective 
and noun ending) ; ward (adjective ending) ; 
ship (state, noun ending); like and ly (ad- 
jective endings). 

As examples of words with these endings 
the following are cited :— 

Psychic, analyze, metamorphosis, geogra- 
phy, chemist, credible, magnify, dominion, 
constitution, adhesion, complexion, courage, 
exercise, statecraft, kingdom, childhood, 
lambkin, ‘gosling, supperless, beautiful, for- 
ward, friendship, childlike, friendly. 

Having a basic knowledge of the mean- 
ings of the most common prefixes and suffixes, 
and having become accustomed to them from 
discussion of words in which they play a 
part, a class may pass with much profit and 
enjoyment to journeyings into the vast field 
of the vocabulary, letting a certain stem serve 
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as guide, Very interesting groups of words— 
regular word-families—may be collected for 
discussion. Encourage rapidity of thought 
on the part of pupils and call for the words 
fromthem. By well-directed questions draw 
out their knowledge or lead it toward words 
you have in mind, allowing’ the class how- 
ever, to experience the intellectual ‘‘glow’’ 
of actually discovering the words. ‘These 
words,. once collected and recorded on black- 
board and in notebook, should be carefully 
spelled, carefully pronounced and thought- 
fully defined. ‘The teacher should, if pos- 
sible, show how the meanings of prefix and 
stem help to build up the general meaning 
of the word. The following stems are well 
worth investigation, and J take the liberty 
of inserting,—for the teacher who may wish 
such information,—the words that some 
classes have built in talking over such stems 
during five-minute exercises :— 

From the Greek : 

BIO (life) : biology, biograph, biography, 
biographical, biographically, autobiography, 
autobiographical, autobiographically, — bio- 
logical, biologically, biologist. 

CHRON (time): chronic, chronicle, chro- 
nology, chronological, chronologically, chro- 
nometer. 

CRAT, CRACY (power, rule) : democrat, 
democracy, democratic, aristocrat, aristoc- 
racy, aristocratic, plutocrat, plutocracy. 

GEO (earth): geography, geographic, 
geographical, geographically, geology, geo- 


logical, geologist, geologically, geometry. 

GRAPH (write) : graphic, graphite, graph- 
ically, biography, autobiography, stenog- 
rapher, autograph, dictograph, telegraph, 
heliograph, photograph, photography, mim- 
eograph. 

LOG (word, knowledge of) : logic, logical, 
logically, physiology, astrology, astrologer, 
astrological, geology, etymology, zoology, 
hiology, theology, entomology. 

METR (measure) : meter, metric, mono- 
meter, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, penta- 
meter, hexameter, heptameter, octameter, 
trigometry, thermometer, barometer, 

PHON (sound) : phonic, phonics, phonetic, 
telephone, phonography, phonograph, — te- 
lephony, graphaphone, dictaphone. 

POLIT (city): politic, politics, political, 
politically, politician, police. 

TELE (distance): telegram, telegraph, 
telegraphy, telegrapher, telescope. 

ZO (animal): zoology, zoological, zoolo- 
gist, Zoo. 

Emphasize the fact that the names of 
sciences and inventions have come largely 
from the Greek language. 

From the Latin : 

AUD (hear): auditor, audience, auditory. 

AUTO (self) : autograph, automobile, auto- 
crat, autocracy, auto-intoxication. 

CENT (hundred): cent, century, centen- 
nial, centurian, tercentenary, centenarian. 
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CRED (believe) : credit, credible, inered. 
ible, credulous, incredulous, discredit, dis. 
cgeditable, creditor, creed, credulity. 

DICT (word) : diction, dictionary, dictate 
dictator, contradict, contradiction, contradie. 
tory, predict, prediction, dictatorial, edict, 

DUC (lead): educate, education, educa. 
tional, reduce, reduction, produce, production, 
deduce, deduction, induce, induction, intro. 
duce, introduction, conduce, conduct, con. 
ductor, 

LIBER (free) : liberal, liberate, liberation, 
illiberal, deliberate, deliberation, liberty, 

LITER (letter): literature, literal, illiter. 
ate, literary, literally, illiteracy. 

MAGN( great): magnify, magnanimous 
magnanimity, magnate, magnificent, mag. 
nificence, magnitude. 

MULT (many): multiply, multiplication, 
multitude, multigraph. 

VOC (call, voice): vocabulary, vocal, vo. 
calist, vocation, invoke, invocation. 

SCRIB (write) : scribe, script, inscription, 
inscribe, description, describe, proscribe, 
proscription, prescribe, prescription, circum. 
scribe, conscription, scribble. 

UN (one): union, unify, unified, unite, 
unification, unique, unicorn, united. 

If teachers will select several of these 
stems and work out the word-branches, as 
described for the stem port, they will find 
that the class will broaden its vocabulary, 
both rapidly and intelligently. 


Making the Rural Schoolroom Attractive 


-=—)N MOST rural schools there is 
still much that a wide-awake 
/ teacher can do to make her 
schoclroom more healthful 
(HW av attractive. It pays to do 

wit, too. Children are greatly 
influenced by their surroundings, and every 
teacher knows that better work and better 
order are obtained in a clean, attractive, 
properly heated and well-ventilated room. 
Children like to do things, and take more in- 
terest in school if they, with their own hands, 
can do something to improve the appearance 
of their schoolroom. Often their interest does 
not stop here, but the good work is carried on 
at home also. 

In many rural schools the only method of 
ventilating is by opening the windows at the 
bottom, and some rooms in winter can be ven- 
tilated only by opening the door. The evils 
of these systems are obvious. If the teacher 
or janitor cannot succeed in lowering the win- 
dows at the top, the next step is to persuade 
the school board to hire a carpenter to attend 
to the matter. Few school boards would re- 
fuse to do this if they could be convinced of 
the evils resulting from pupils sitting in 
drafts and of breathing impure air. 

Fortunately the old dust and germ covered 
floors are becoming a thingof the past. School 
authorities are recognizing the fact that the 
use of a little oil will keep the floors clean, 
sanitary, and dust free. The importance of 
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eliminating floating, germ carrying dust is 
realized everywhere today. It does not cost 
a great deal to keep a floor oiled. Most of the 
work the pupils can do themselves, if they 
are old enough. If they have never known 
of any water being on the floor the novelty 
of washing it will pay them for their labor. 
Give the boys a chance at scrubbing the floor 
and the result will astonish and delight you. 
They will need to be shown how to do it of 
course, but they will be able to do good work 
for they have the necessary strength. If you 
are to have a good-looking floor it is quite 
essential to have it well scrubbed before the 
oil is applied. The janitor can afford to help 
oil the floor as his work is twice as easy after 
the floor is oiled. It will not need to be oiled 
often. When it begins to look dusty, have it 
washed again and it will look almost as good 
as new. Of course, it is much easier to wash 
after it has been oiled. 

The public drinking cups are supposed to 
be a thing of the past, but if pupils all dip 
their individual cups in the same pail what 
is gained? The pail should be abolished just 
as much as the tin dipper that used to hang 
above it, and a suitable substitute provided. 

Good pictures add much to a schoolroom 
and are adelight and inspiration to the pupils. 
Children should have a chance to become 
familiar with some of the great paintings. 
It is a part of their education. They should 
learn to appreciate a good picture so that their 


homes will not be filled with the cheap and 
worthless pictures that are sometimes seen in 
homes of today. Good framed copies of some 
of the world’s greatest pictures can be ob- 
tained at a very reasonable price. Some pic- 
ture dealers make a special price to schools. 
Then there are the small unframed pictures 
that any teacher can afford to buy. 

There are many things with which a 
rural teacher can decorate her room without 
spending any money. Vases of flowers or 
autumn leaves, growing plants, branches of 
fir covered with cones, branches of autumn 
leaves, evergreen wreaths and garlands, 
ferns, and cat-tails all make effective decora- 
tions. ‘To be sure many of these things last 
only for a short time, but that is a good fault. 

No schoolroom is very attractive if itis 
not clean and well cared for, but on the other 
hand the better the room and its furnishings 
the greater the incentive to teacher and pupils 
to keep it in good condition. The more you 
do the more you will see to do. A rusty, 
dusty stove and dirty windows harmonize well 
with an old dusty floor, but after the floor 18 
oiled the girls will wonder why they neve! 
thought to black the stove and wash the wil- 
dows. Neither is very difficult todo. If they 
have not been taught to do such things a 


home give them a lesson in domestic science 


free of charge! It is not necessary that 4 
large sum of money be appropriated to estab- 
lish a course in household arts. 
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“No, | domwt, being only a rabbit iiysell. 
Could you help me with advice?” 

“Yes, indeed! Mrs. White has lost one of 
her children. The fox took it. Will you let 
her bring up this gosling?”’ 

Gosling Green was willing to go, and Mrs. 
White was glad to see him. ‘You dear child,” 
she said, ‘‘I never knew before what «@ fine fel- 
low you were.”’ 

All the Goose family were good to him now, 
and he was happy with them. But he never 
forgot to say “Thank you” every day to Paddy- 
paw and Mother Bun. At last all the Goose 
family became great friends with the folks in 
Rabbitville. | 
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In Rabbitville 


By Edna S. Knapp 





QO YOU know where Rabbitville is? Go past 

the barn, around the cornecrib, and up the 
slope, then you will find it. Here Paddypaw 
and Mother Bun, the little gray rabbits, lived 
in peace and happiness. Hal with his play- 
train stopped several times a day at Rabbitville. 
Ile rode everywhere in the locomotive Uncle 
Carl gave him on Christmas. The first trip in 
the morning, he brought water and fresh green 
food. Paddypaw and Mother Bun would hop 
to meet him and wrinkle their noses to find 
what he had. Some days it was a carrot, or it 
might be part of a cabbage. 

All the farm-yard folks were very friendly 
with the Rabbitville people except the proud 
Goose family. Mr. Gander and four geese were 
all much interested in telling Mrs. White how 


* A true story. The gosling really was cared for by the rabbits, 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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40 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Use of Poetry in the Teaching of History 


JHE most vivid history is that 
which is written by the most 
imaginative historian. The 
most imaginative historian is 
the poet. If you wish to get 
interested in an event, and 
wish to realize the truth of it, read a poem 
about that event. And, teachers, if you wish 
to impress the child-mind with an historical 
event or personage, find and read the appro- 
priate poem. The child who has read Read’s 
‘*Valley Forge’’ will understand and never 
forget the terrors of that winter camp in New 
Jersey. ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride’’ will impress the 
exciting incident upon the reader as no prose 
ever could. In that poem, as also in ‘‘Paul 
Revere’s Ride’’ and ‘‘How They Brought the 
(,ood News, ’’the very galloping of the horses’ 
hoofs seems audible to the reader. What is 
a better supplement to the prose historian’s 
account of the voyage of Columbus than Joa- 
quin Miller’s poem ‘‘SailOn’??? This is be- 
cause the poet is a necromancer, he creates in 
the mind of the reader an illusion of reality, 
he conjures up a living picture of truth; thus 
bettering and supplementing the facts, chron- 
icles and barren descriptions of the prose 
historian. A little thought will show why 
the child mind is thus impressed with poetry. 
A poem is a collection of pictures, the sug- 
gestion of mental images; and all teachers 
know the value of pictures in education. In 
view of these facts it is obvious that the suc- 
cessful instructor in history should have a 
wide acquaintance with poetry. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that every 
great historical event has somewhere its im- 
aginative historian. Concerning the greatest 
events, as, for example, the battle of Water- 
loo, one will find a whole series of poems and 
many short stanzas and lines. Of other 
events, it may be that only a meager poem 
may be discovered, perhaps only a stanza or 
a line; but it must be remembered that the 
poet does not need a volume. Think of the 
wonderful picture that Keats drew in his 
sonnet ‘‘On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer’’ concerning Balboa’s discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean. This reference to the event of 
discovery is only incidental to the main 
thought of the poem, only a figure of speech 
thrown in to express the author’s appreciation 
of Chapman’s translation of Homer; yet the 
value of this picture is inestimable, making 
other language poor and other speech inept. 
All the wonder and surprise written in the 
faces of Balboa and his brawny buccaneers, 
as, standing upon the silent Darien peak they 
gazed out over the vast unknown sea, is given 
us in a few brief words: 





Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez (Balboa) when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


As the painter with a few deft touches 


creates upon the canvas his illusion of land- 
scape or sky, so the poet with wonderful 
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choice of words creates in the mind of his 
readers the illusion of human event and cir- 
cumstance. A few words from his heart and 
we are in the thick and heat of the battle, 
in victory, or in the lost battle 

“borne down by the flying,’’ 
Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying. 


3yron, in one short stanza (in ‘“Ihe Isles 
of Greece’’), adequately suggests all that was 
meant by the battle of Salamis, all that it 
meant to Xerxes, all that it meant to the 
Greeks: 
A king sat on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations ;—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set, where were they! 


What admirable and true poetry there is 
concerning the lives and deeds of earth’s 
heroes, Columbus, Lincoln, Washington ; also 
concerning those men who were vreat but not 
vood, as Napoleon, Nero and others. All of 
this poetry may be collected. and made use of 
by the teacher of history, thus adding’ im- 
mensely to the interest and value of the in- 
struction, Above, we mentioned Columbus. 
Poems about him and his great voyage are 
many; but I wish now to cite and quote from 
“The Ballad of Colombo’? by Dean Collins, 
an Oregon poet. It illustrates well my as- 
sertion that a poem is a collection of pictures. 
The thought of the poem is this. Many years 
after the discovery of America, in a little 
old Spanish inn, one of the jail-bird sailors 
who accompanied Columbus upon his voyage, 
relates his story. Pedro and Juan and the 
teller of the tale, ruffians and desperadoes, 
were released from jail where they awaited 
their turn to die. Such sailors, or none, Co- 
lumbus was forced to take. 
‘*We were three in a death-marked cell, 
Pedro and Juan and I, 

Who slit the throat of a wandering monk; 
And we waited our turn to die. 

‘‘We waited and heard in the corridor 
‘he sound of the jailer’s feet. 

‘The queen gives life if ye dare to sail 
In the ships of Colombo’s fleet.’ 

‘** ‘Better,’ we cried, ‘a madman’s voyage 
Over an unknown sea 

Than to squirm and swing in a hempen string 
Under the gallows tree.’ ’’ 


Only a poet of power and genius could thus 
enter into the life of the Columbian sailors. 
What the trip was and meant to these super- 
stitious navigators, what terrors the unknown 
deep had for them, our poet has depicted: 


‘*Grim was the voyage of the fated fleet, 
O’er an ocean silent and drear; 

Sullen and black about our track 
Hovered the demons of Fear. 


‘‘West and west on a madman’s voyage, 
Under an unknown sky, 

Till in the very heavens themselves 
The star groups hung awry. 


‘*We cursed the sky and the sea and the ships, 
And each in his sullen breast 

Cursed the dreamer whose fantasy 
Dragged us forth on the quest. 


*< «Better to swing in a hempen string 
Under the gallows tree,’ 

We snarled, ‘than rot in our rotting ships, 
Lost in a waste of sea.’ 


‘‘We listened in fright for the sullen roar 
Out of the distance hurled, 

Where pour the floods of the seven séas 
Over the brim of the world. 


In spite of all entreaties, Colombo determines 
to sail on, and the sailors at last, maddened 
with fear, cast lots to see who shall kill the 
Admiral : 
**So in a night we rolled the dice, 
And the high score fell to me, 
To slay Colombo who drove us on 
Over the madman’s sea. 


“‘T crouched behind him there in the prow, 
But my dagyer hand was faint, 
or the moon was white on his up-turned face- 
Ah, God, ’twas the face of a saint! 
“Ye know the tale as well as J, 
How the commander’s will 
Balked death, balked mutiny, laughed at fear, 
And lashed us onward still; 
‘Lashed us onward till in the West, 
Under a midnight sky, 
We saw the gleam of a floating fire, 
And knew that the land was nigh. 


“Ye should have seen us in the morn, 
Bowing our heads in shame, 

Kneel on the turf of a new-found world, 
And honor Colombo’s name. 


‘Hither, mine host, and fill the cups! 
Up to the roof be whirled 
A shout, my men, for a king of men, 
Colombo—who found a world.’’ 

In conclusion, I give a list of poems and 
extracts which are historical in thought: 

The epics of Homer, Vergil and Marlowe: 
‘The Iliad,’’ ‘‘Aeneid’’ and ‘‘Tamberlane.”’ 
Shakespeare’s historical dramas, as ‘‘Henry 
the Eighth.’’ Scott, in ‘“‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’’ and ‘‘Marmion’’ and a host of 
short ballads, wrote of the old border warfare 
between England and Scotland, and the more 
ancient combats of chivalry. Macaulay’s 
most notable works are ‘‘The Lays of Ancient 
Rome,’’ ‘‘Ivry,’’ and ‘‘Naseby.’’ Campbell 
is the author of ‘‘Hohenlinden’’ and ‘The 
Battle of the Baltic.’’ Tennyson’s contribu- 
tions are ‘“The Defence of Lucknow’”’ and “The 
Revenge.’’ Burns supplies ‘‘Bannockburn.” 
Kipling writes ‘‘Danny Deever, ’’ ‘‘Troopin’” 
and ‘‘Boots,’’ and countless other poems of 
the same tenor. Bryant writes ‘‘Marion’s 
Men;’’ Southey, ‘‘Blenheim;’’ Longfellow, 
‘‘Kvangeline ;’’ Whittier, ‘‘Barbara Friet- 
chie;’’ Taylor, ‘‘The Song of the Camp;” 
Thompson, ‘‘The High Tide at Gettysburg;” 
Halleck, ‘‘Marco Bozzaris;’’ Arthur Noyes, 
‘‘The Wine Press.’’ A few historical stanzas 
incorporated in long poems are: Stedman’s 
Cavalry Song in ‘‘Alice of Monmouth;” 
stanzas in Tennyson’s ‘‘Maud’’ and in Thack- 
eray’s ‘‘The Chronicle of the Drum.”’ 

NOTE: Splendid historical poems are contained in 
Poems of ‘‘Peace and War’’ (price 25 cents); 4m 
Nos. 108, ‘‘History in Verse,’’ 194, ‘‘Selections from 
Whittier,’ 120 ‘‘Ten Selections from Longfellow 


and 121, ‘‘Selections from Holmes,’’ of the Instructor 
Literature Series. (Price 5 cents each.) 
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Cracker boxes make the nicesb Once these were tin bea boxes. 
kind of May Baskets. Leave the Decorated with their striped 
waxed paper inside to protect and checker-board wrappers, 
your flowers. | they are most acceptable boxes 

Decorate white drawing paper for bunches of violets.They can 
with half inch stripes or checks. bravel parcels-post a hundred 
Then cut ib as shown in the dia- rniles or more bo greet some city 
gram, leaving a Quarter inch mar friend on May Day. Tin preserv- 
gin on all edges. Paste these mG cans are also good. 
strips carefully in place, and the The stripes and blocks may be 


box is ready. painted directly on the tin with 
Pack your flowers carefully, oil paints or bicycle enamel, if 
and atbach the colored seal. you do not care for paper 
wrappers. 






These seals should be’ very brilliant in color to contrast: with the black: 
stripes’and checks. Use black paper for black spaces, grey-violet, 


frey-orange and grey-green for gray values,.and brillant scarlet, orange’ 
lue and green for spaces left white. They are a paper cutting problem, 








and the parts should be pasted together after they are cub, 
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When you meet with an Accident, or become sick, in the 
closing months of the school year, or during the vacation period, 
what will become of the Savings you have accumulated by your 


year’s work? 


Wouldn’t it be distressing, to say the least, to find your- 
self burdened with an expense of $200 or $300, caused by some = a 
unavoidable Accident or Illness, wiping out the surplus you have . => 
accumulated by your past year’s work, or leaving you deeply in This Wrelf Us $2. 


‘ 1 » This illustrates  relision that o¢ 
debt when your school year opens again‘ Wash..Feb, 21, Ii Milivele we 


injured. Among thos prominen 


This was the experience of many Teachers last summer, One __ State Conege of Vasifsaso the 


aid his widow $2,000, Gents are occt 
of whom wrote us last July as follows: al pars of te oy wmmer th 
more Trequently than atajason of the | 


congestion of railroad tao the many 


“[ am in the hospital recovering from an injury re- — wnctionc 
ceived June 21st, and am using my money which 
had been saved for other purposes. I am glad to 
know that in the future I am protected. My only 
regret is that I did not know of the T. C. U. before.” 


“Teachers need protection in case of loss of time due to Sick- 
ness or Accident,” writes Miss Flora L. Herzog, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
‘‘The T. C. U. meets this need. To 
this Ican conscientiously testify, 
having recently received a 
check to meet the expenses 
of asurgeon, whose serv- 
ices I needed because of 
| being thrown from a. 
street car. Ifyou are m: 
[es considering an orn This Injury Cost Us SIMfhis Cle 
kK" %.. | Ing of a policy with These pictures illustrate are * 
this organization you | yv® sulle in serious owen lei 
will find them fair in C. U. The girl who fell out of the wae team ga 


the settlement of was tipped over, broke her ankle an "R138, Ho 
your benefit.” seem and yet how serious are their com 


( 
eacners ABIL 
100 T. C. U. Big, Li 
Typhoid, Diphtheria and other diseases are frequently 5 ' ) 
contracted at summer resorts and picnic grounds by those 


who go thither bent on recreation. The T. C. U. has Be Sure to Mail the Coupon for Book of | ation, 


helped many teachers in such circumstances. 
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trates a ngmision that occurred at Cheney, 
, 1916, Inffspeople were killed and a score 
ong thom: prominent Professor in the 
of Washing™mmis also the State chemist. We 
w $2,000), @Ments are occurring constantly in 
e country. j™esummer these Accidents occur 
tly than atagmeason of the year because of the 
railroad tag the many thousands taking 











and the Skies May be Bright 


But you know nothing of what may come your 
way tomorrow. Read the experience of Miss 
Mary Bullock of Marinette, Wis. : 


‘Tam much obliged to you for your prompt 
attention to my claim and the equally prompt send- 
ing of my check covering the time lost in my re- 
cent illness. When the time came to pay my last 
premium [ thought that it seemed a useless expend- 
iture as I should probably never have occasion to 
call on the Company, little dreaming that within 
three weeks I would collapse in school and have to 
be taken home to stay there.’’ 


If You Are Not aT.C. U. 


You are taking a chance that no business man 
takes. Your best asset is your time, and yet you 
have not protected your time against uncertainties. 
A sickness may overtake you and keep you from 
work; an Accident may happen any day—and you 


You May Be Well and Strong Today 














s $IMBhis Claim Cost Us $227.33 


st twooliparently trivial causes of Accidents which 
to teacheecation time. These are actual experiences. 
g wasdS"0 months and received $100 from the T. 
‘the wie team gave a start, and the wagon seat 


kle and 87.33, = How insignificant these accidents 
heir cols 











must bear the extra expenses, the 
loss of time and your salary, 
simply because you forgot or de- 
layed to take this wise business 
precaution—safe-guarding your- 
self against the uncertainties of 
the future. 
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We Paid $35 For This Misstep 


One teacher ‘‘chased a dog that chased her cat.’’ The 
T. C. U. paid her $35. 


Get Protection Before Something Happens 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the surest way to save their 
savings is to have them protected by the T. C. U. 

Why charge the expenses of Accidents and Sickness to hard luck—the T. C. U. will help you 
bear them. This National Organization makes a business of safeguarding and protecting you 
every month during the year, for the small cost to you of less than a nickel a day. Thousands 


of teachers, by enrolling in the T. C. U., 
in time of such distress. 


We Pay $50 a Month 
When You Need it Most 


This great National Organization for 
Teachers—the T. C. U.—will pay you 
$50 a month for loss of time caused by 
Accident or Sickness, $1,000 to $2,000 
for accidental death, and many additional 
benefits, all fully explained in our book- 
let. Sign your name and address to the 
Coupon and all information will be sent 
free. 


agity Underwriters 
J. Bae, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





It Places You Under No Obligation 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Part | 

ey AHERE was a perfect buzz of 
#4 chatter in the vineyard where 
the women and girls were 
+} vathering grapes. Some sur- 
prising news had just come to 
them. Young Juan Ortiz, who 
had been born and‘brought up in that very 
village, was about to set out on a wonderful 
adventure. He was to cross the mysterious 
Sea of Darkness and go to that marvelous, 
unknown new land that Columbus had discov- 

ered only a short time before. 

It was a terrible undertaking: in the eyes 
of those Spanish villagers. If he had started 
out to reach the moon the journey could not 
have seemed to them more difficult or danger- 
ous. The girls and boys who had been his 
playmates, and the men and women who had 
seen him grow up, fairly gasped with surprise 
when they heard it. 

In awe-stricken tones they told each other 
of the terrors of the great ocean and 


Teresita’s Scissors 


A Tale of the Exploration of Florida 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


come back, won’t you, Juan?’’ said black- 
eyed Eulalia with a languishing glance, such 
as she had never bestowed on him before. 
But Juan was too young to take in the com- 
pliment. 

‘Oh yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘I’ll bring each 
of you something! What shall it be?’’ 

Eulalia gave her head a little toss, not quite 
liking the inclusiveness of the answer; but 
so good a chance was not to be missed: 

‘‘Bring mea necklace of pearls, ’’ she said. 
‘‘Luis says that pearls would be more becom- 
ing to my smooth skin than those that Co- 
lumbus brought are to the queen. ’’ 

“‘Allright!’’ promised Juan easily ; ‘‘What 
shall I bring the rest of you?’’ 

“Bring me a golden bracelet, ’’ said Fran- 
cesca, the vinedresser’s daughter. 

‘‘Bring me a long silver chain,’’ said Cat- 
erina, ‘‘one long enough to go three times 
around my waist. ’’ 

‘‘Bring me ared and green parakeet, ’’ said 


May 1916 


‘“‘But Ponce de Leon didn’t discover jt,” 
he answered after an instant’s pause. ‘‘He 
tried to find it, but failed, and he died there 
in the New World.’’ 

“Oh, but he gave it up too soon,’’ quay. 
ered Manuela. ‘‘Everyone knows it is there, 
You will find it if you search for it.’’ 

‘‘T must go where the commander orders,” 
said Juan a little doubtfully. ‘‘He is after 
gold, and desires nothing save to gather 
riches. ’’ 

‘‘He could get more riches by finding the 
fountain than in any other way,’’ groaned 
the old woman as a sudden twinge racked her, 
‘‘Kvery old grandee in Spain would pay half 
his fortune to have his youth restored. ”’ 

‘TI will bring you a bottle of the water if 
it is possible, Manuela, ‘‘promised Juan, 
‘‘But it is not water thatywe go to seek.”’ 

What was it the early Spanish explorers 
went to seek in the new world? Glory in some 
measure, but, more than anything else, 
Wealth. The most surprising stories 
were believed of the richness of that 





the perils which threatened any one 
who dared attempt to sail to the other 
side. They were sure that the very 
place of torment about which the 
holy father preached to them on Sun- 
days was over there. They knew it! 
For again and again they had seen the 
glow of its awful fires when the sun 
set in the west. 

The grapes hung on the vines un- 
plucked while the workers gathered 
in a group and talked about it. And 
when Juan himself, with a fine pre- 
tence of indifference, came saunter- 
ing into the vineyard, even José the 
treader—a boy two whole years older 
than he—leaped out of the great vat 
where he had been trampling the 





newly discovered land of Florida. It 
was said that gold and silver were as 
common there as leaves on the trees 
in Spain; and that pearls could be 
picked up like pebbles. Neither Juan 
nor any of his friends doubted that he 
would come back fairly loaded with 
riches. It was rather amusing how 
all the countryside rushed to get into 
his favor. The number of gifts that 
were pressed upon him would have 
gone far to load the little ship. Every 
girl and boy of his acquaintance 
brought him a keepsake. 

Teresita thought long and earnestly 
over what she should give him. It 
must be something that he could use 
in the New World; and small enough 








juice out of the grapes and came 
running toward him, his bare feet 
and legs splashed all purple. 

‘‘How did you ever get the chance to go, 
Juan ?’’he panted. ‘‘Howdid it come about ?’’ 

‘‘Well!’’—(Juan had to swagger a little. 
What fifteen year old boy could help it?) 
‘‘The commander was looking for a strong 
young fellow who was handy at doing things, 
and he picked me.’’ 

‘‘What did he engage you to do?’’ 

Juan was sadly afraid the new respect 
might die out of José’s tone when he answered 
that question, and he hesitated a little before 
he replied, 

‘‘He engaged me for cook’s assistant !’’ 

He feared José might cry in derision, ‘‘Ho 
ho! You’ll have to wash dishes and clean 
vegetables like a girl!’’ But José was too 
much impressed. To go on such an enter- 
prise in any capacity was an enviable thing. 
When Juan saw that, he lifted his head high 
again, particularly as the buzzing group of 
girls closed around him, all trying to attract 
his attention at once. 

‘*You’ll bring me something when you 


“She Finally Decided on a Pair of Scissors” 


Baptista. 

‘‘Bring me a monkey,’’ said José, feeling 
that he might as well put in a request too. 
‘Or no, —-bring me one or two Indianslaves. ’’ 

‘‘1’d rather bring the monkey, ’’ said Juan. 
‘And what shall I bring you, Teresita?’’ 

His tone turned gentle as he spoke to her. 
Teresita was his sister, and the two were fond 
of each other. But Teresita’s eyes were red. 

‘‘Just bring yourself back to me; I will 
want nothing else,’’ she murmured, ‘with a 
little catch in her voice. As she spoke, old 
Manuela came hobblhing up. 

‘‘Oh Juan, ’’ she quavered, her voice full of 
eagerness, ‘‘Will you not bring me some- 
thing? Remember that I was always good to 
you and tended you for hours when you were 
ababy. Bring mea bottle of water from the 


Spring of Perpetual Youth that Ponce de Leon 


voyaged to discover !’’ 

A boy of fifteen doesn’t really like to be 
reminded of when he was a baby. Juan hes- 
itated. 


to be carried in his pocket. She rack- 
ed her brains to think of something 
very fine made of gold or silver, for the finest 
and most expensive gift that could be obtained 
would not be good enough to show her love 
for Juan. But, she thought, he would have 
plenty of gold and silver in America. She fi- 
nally decided on a pair of scissors of the best 
steel that could be bought. It was not until 
she had given them to him that she heard 
that a cutting article as a gift was regarded as 
unlucky. Then she heard it on every hand. 
“Alas, alas!’’ wailed old Manuela. ‘‘Such 
a present will be as sure to bring bad luck to 
him as the sun is sure to rise in the sky. 
You should never have given those scissors 
to him.’’ 
““Give them back to me!’’ cried Teresita, 
trembling; but Manuela quavered, “That 
will do no good after the gift is made.” ¥ 
“T wouldn’t give them back for anything! 
declared Juan stoutly. ‘‘I like them better 
than any present I’ve had. I shall carry them 
in my pocket always; I don’t believe they 


(Continued on page 74) 
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A Crusade Against Flies 


BY META WELLERS, 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Last year the Public Schools of Chicago carried on a very active cam- 


paign against flies, 
enthusiastic workers in the movement. 


N ORDER to make a commu- 
nity flyless, a central organiza- 
par ay.* tion should be decided upon 
ee. ( and conducted systematically. 
Wa Pere Spasmodic, sporadic outbreaks 

SCY) of fly-swatting in response to 
the call of the Health Commissioner or the 
Mayor’s proclamation at best awaken only a 
temporary interest. 

A fly campaign can be managed and con- 
ducted by the pupils of the public schools under 
skilful supervision. Companies consisting of 
one hundred pupils each may be formed and 
drilled in the work daily. Each company 
should have a captain, two lieu- 
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Miss Wellers, the author of the article on this page, was one of the most 
She became widely known through her clever rhymes 
recited and sung by school children and others, 


Two of these rhymes are given on this page. 


fly that crawled over his desk. The flies are 
not all dead in winter though they may seem 
to be. They are hanging around hotels and 
restaurant kitchens and other places where it 
is always warm, including closets and base- 
ments of steam-heated apartments, waiting 
for the first warm weather to multiply with 
almost incredible rapidity. Here is a com- 
position one of our boys wrote on this phase of 
the pest campaign. 
FLIES 

The Flies are not all dead though they seem 

to be. They are hanging around in dark base- 


ments and steam-heated flats, and under car- 


Curtis School, Chicago 


far away; they will be the children of those 
few that may be found lurking about in the 
winter. 

A number of schools gave drills a year agy 
and free lectures and stereoptican views were 
given in most schools, all of which is good as 
far as it goes, but if we work for lasting re. 
sults there must be systemized daily instrye. 
tion about the danger to health from diseases 
spread by flies and mosquitoes. 

Give detailed instruction for killing flieg 
Speak of typhoid fever and other diseases 
carried by flies, and spread throughout entire 
community. Look then to the breeding places, 
disinfect and burn up rubbish in April, ands 
be prepared for action when the enemy comes 
upon us in June. 


Rhymes for Use in Fly Crusades 
LITTLE THINGS 





tenants, a sergeant and corporals. 
The companies from the schools in 
a large town or a city will become 
regiments, all in charge of the 
proper officers in regard to rank. 
There should be proper equip- 
ment of tin cans and appliances 
for handling refuse as well as the 
efficient army for the extermi- 
nation of flies and mosquitoes, cov- 
ering an entire city or territory. 
A suitable uniform for the Fly 
Brigaders will add to the appear- 
ance and esprit de corps of the 
volunteers. Large cow-boy hats, 
red ties, blue overalls for the 
boys, and black dresses for the 
girls make a good show. The 
officers may be distinguished by 
epaulettes or sashes, according to 
their respective ranks. uke 








Little pools of water, 

Filled with slime and filth, 
Prove a deadly menace 

To our lives and health. 


Tiny little microbes, 
Floating in the air, 

Ride upon the dust-motes, 
Hiding everywhere. 


Thus our little error— 
Failing to keep clean— 

Lets our deadly foes in, 
Lurking round unseen. 


But a better knowledge 
Of the laws of health 
Gives us peace and comfort, 
Setter far than wealth! 


THE FLY BRIGADE 
A Musical Drill 
Tune: “Tramp, Tramp” 

Girls— 
In our homes we watch and work 

‘To exterminate the fly 
That is bringing death and sickness t 

our door; 

And with footsteps firm and light, 
1” emt Swatting to the left and right, 
We will rid our homes of flies forever 








Definite rules. must be adopted 

for drills. Prizes may be awarded 
for specially meritorious work. 
Business men would no doubt contribute 
funds towards purchasing disinfectants to 
be put on manure piles and in garbage cans, 
and oil for stagnant pools for the extermi- 
nation of mosquitoes. Small carts should be 
provided for carrying extra equipment. 

The press is the most potent agent and ally 
of all movements for the public good, and it 
would be of the greatest help to give frequent 
notices of the work being done in various sec- 
tions. Enlistallagenciesin the participation 
of the crusade against theenemy. The Com- 
mercial Club, the Health Department, Board 
of Education, Church Organizations and Social 
Centers should put the stamp of approval on 
the work. 

Funds must be supplied by the various or- 
ganizations for purchasing supplies. One way 
would be to sell the traps and fly-swatters 
made by the school children. 

The movement inaugurated in Chicago last 
year was only a beginning and will be carried 
on more widely during the coming season. 
Virtually, the campaign opened on New Year’s 
Day when Mayor Thompson swatted the first 


Photograph courtesy International Llarvester Co, 


Taking Home Fly-Traps Which Were Made at School 


pets. Once in a while we see one in the 
schoolroom in winter. 

The Fly kills thousands of people every year. 
Most of its victims are little children. The 
Fly lives on fluids, some of which are danger- 
ous to human life. The Fly may sip up the 
sputum that carries the tuberculosis germ. 
Flies may feed on the waste of a sick room, 
and carry the typhoid germ to other people. 
In one little fly speck there was found five 
thousand germs. Flies also carry sore eyes 
from one person to the other. Flies eat a great 
deal. Most doctors believe there is more harm 
done from the fly speck than from the feet. 
Flies should be kept out of sick rooms. 

You can strain milk but can not strain out 
the germ. 

To get rid of the Fly we have to destroy its 
breeding places. 

School children can form fly brigades and 
go to the breeding places, in filthy alleys and 
barns, and by putting on disinfectants, pre- 
vent the hatching of millions of flies. 

We intend to muster our forces soon. 

Livingston E. Josselyn, 
Grade VI, Curtis School. 


The biological fact is that the common house- - 
fly or stable-fly does not migrate very far. 
Next summer’s swarms will not come from 


more. 


Chorus— 
Swat! Swat! Swat! the girls are coming! 
Cheer up! Soon the victory’s won, 
And within our city’s gates 
We shall breathe a purer air 
When the last of all the filthy flies is gone. 


soys— 
In the battle front we stand 
Ready for the fiercest charge, 
On the alleys filled with dirt and broken cans. 
And we’ll pour on garbage piles 
And the stagnant waters round, 
Oil that stills the festive 'skeeter’s buzzing clans. 


Chorus— 

Clank! Clank! Clank! the boys are marching! 
Forward, comrades, join the fray! 

Charge upon the deadly germs, 

Breeding in the reeking filth, 
Ere we fall to them a helpless, hopeless prey. 


Boys and Girls— 
So we form a willing band 
Charging at our Chief’s command sa 
On the pests and plagues that fill the summer alr; 
And we'll fight with all our might, 
Doing all that we can do, ; 
As we help to make our city free and fair. 


Chorus— . 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! together marching! 
Cleaning up as we move on, 

And with hearts so light and gay 

We look forward to the day . 
When the last of all the pesky flies is gone. 


Costumes— 
Girls—Aprons, dust caps and fly swatters. 


Boys—Overalls, straw hats, bandana handk 
and oil cans. 


erchiefs, 
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Peace Day Lessons in Citizenship 


GRADE I—AVOIDING QUARRELS AND 
MAKING PEACE 


For the ‘Teacher : 
Christabel 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Alas! they had been friends in youth; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother: 
They parted—ne’er to meet again! 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs that had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between ;-—— 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been. 


Suggestions for morning talks : 

What are some of the ways that quarrels 

begin ? 
Through trying to tease—calling names. 
Because some one always insists on ‘‘boss- 
ing’’ the others. 
When we forget to be kind and generous, 
and all snatch something at the same time. 
When we are tale-bearers. 

What can we do to be peacemakers ? 
Run away from the children who are cross 
and quarrelsome, and find some one else 
to play with. 
Remember that it always takes two to 
make a quarrel, and that we must not be 
one of them. 
Sometimes if you see a quarrel coming on 
you can stop it by starting a new game, 
and by saying, ‘‘Come on, let’s all play. ”’ 
When you are angry, stop and count ten 
before you speak. Try to make your neigh- 
borhood a nice place to live in, by avoid- 
ing all unkind words and deeds that annoy 
others. 
There is a beautiful verse that says, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.’’ If 
you avoid quarrels and try to make others 
do the same, you are a peacemaker. 

Read: ‘‘A Hint, ’’ Anna Pratt, in Three Years 

with the Poets. 


The Discontented Squirrel 


Once upon a time there was a family of 
squirrels that lived in a nice warm hole in a 
tall tree. They would have been a very happy 
family if it had not been for one little squir- 
tel that had a very bad temper. When they 
gathered together to have their supper he 
grabbed the biggest nuts and took more than 
hisshare, He pushed the others if there was 
n0 room, and bit and scratched them. At 
night he took the best place to sleep in the 
middle of the hole and crowded the littler 


ones out on to the edge where it was cold. 
a 
* These lessons are from “A Course in Citizenship’ edited by 


Ella Lyman Cabot and Others, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 


Mother squirrel did all she could to correct 


him, but at last father squirrel said he could 
stand the quarreling no longer, so one morn- 
ing’ he told little squirrel to follow him. 
They ran down the trunk of the tree and 
over the dry leaves; and on and on they went 
until they came to a part of the wood that 
the little squirrel had never seen. It was all 
new and strange to him. Finally they came 
to a very large oak tree and up this father 
squirrel ran, little squirrel following after. 
Near the top they came to quite a large hole, 
and father squirrel said, very sternly, ‘‘Go 
into this hole and stay there till you can be 
a good little squirrel.’’ Little Squirrel crept 
into it and heard his father scrabbling down 
the tree-trunk and pattering off over the dry 
leaves, and he felt very lonely for a moment. 
Then he began looking round the hole; he 
found a soft bed of leaves and a good pile of 
nuts and he thought, ‘‘It will be fun to have 
the place all to myself and do justas I please.”’ 
So he tried to play some games, but he found 
he couldn’t play all alone. He went back to 


the hole and began to think his home and 
brothers and sisters better than he had real- 
ized. Then it began to grow dark and there 
were no nice little brothers and sisters to 
cuddle up to and keep warm against, and no 
good mother to say ‘‘Good-night’’ to him. 
The night seemed very long. The next morn- 
ing when he woke up it was raining and he 
felt very, very far away from his home. He 
sat looking out of the hole and thinking of the 
nice things his brothers and sisters were do- 
ing; how they were scampering about’ to- 
gether; and he thought he would like very 
much to go home. All the day it grew worse 
and worse; that night he said to himself that 
if only his father would come and take him 
back he would be a good squirrel, and he cried 
himself to sleep. 

The next morning, as he was sitting very 
still, he thought he heard a pattering on the 
leaves that sounded like his father! Yes! he 
heard feet scrambling up the tree-trunk and 
then, —his father popped into the hole! Look- 
ing at little squirrel he asked, ‘‘Can you be 
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To die for ones country is fine, 
But to live for ones country 
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good now’?’’ and little squirrel said he was 
sure he could. ‘‘Come home then, with me,’’ 
said his father. They ran down the tree and 
over the dry leaves, and as they came to the 
part of the wood that little squirrel knew, he 
was happier and happier. When they came 
to their hole, his mother kissed him and all 
his little brothers and sisters crowded about 
him and said how glad they were to have him 
at home again. 

When supper-time came they wanted to 
give him the best of everything, but he was 
careful to give the biggest nuts to his little 
sister; not to begin to eat till all the others 
had theirs; and to keep his elbows and knees 
tucked under him. When he cuddled down 
to sleep that night he was careful to give the 
little ones the best place and sleep on the 
outside himself. From that day on he was a 
great help to his mother and father, and 
never quarreled with his brothers and sisters ; 
and he found himself happier than ever 
before. —Hthel Cabot. 


GRADE IV—GOOD WILL AMONG ALL 
COMMUNITIES 


For the Teacher: 
Brothers 


**What have I said to make you sad, 
Big Brother? - 

What do you care for a kid that’s bad, 
Big Brother?”’ 


“The city is full of temptation still, 
Of the things that hurt, and the things that kill; 
If I don’t care for my boy, who will, 

Little Brother?’’ 


**Will you take me back, as you said you would, 
Big Brother? 

Will you stick to me till I do make good, 
Big Brother?’’ 


"*There’s never a thing you could say or do 

To shake the faith I have in you; 

We started as pals—we’re pals straight through, 
Little Brother. ’’ / 


‘*What do you hope I’m going to do, 
Big Brother? 

What do you see in a kid like me, 
Big Brother?’’ 


‘*T see the child that the feet, rough-shod 
Of the streets have trampled and torn and trod; 
I see the very image of God, 

Little Brother. ’’ 


‘*Why aren’t there more good friends like you, 
Big Brother, 

To show us boys what we ought to do, 
sig Brother?’’ 

“It’s the old, old question, lad, to make 

The eyes grow wet and the heart to ache, 

sut we'll have the men —~when the men awake, 
Little Brother. ’’ 


—Stuarl MelLean. 
Suggestions for morning talks : 

How children can help. Calling) upon new 
boys and girls who have moved into the 
neighborhood; kindness to new playmates 
on the street or on the playgrounds; shar- 
ing one’s playthings with a new neighbor; 
respect shown to foreign born children, — 
never say, ‘‘He’s Irish, ’’or ‘‘He’s Greek. ’’ 

The new neighbors in the community must 
be lonely; they do not know the neighbor- 
hood ways, they are amongst strangers; 
they do not know the best shops from which 
to buy their food; they need help in re- 
gard to these things: the best market, the 
best grocery store, the best laundry. They 
need kind words to encourage them; they 
may need a little real help, they may need 
the aid of an interpreter; often smiles will 
help. 

Tell about the San Francisco Fire and how 
gifts were sent from neighboring cities and 
States; the strike in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, and how children were cared for 
in other homes through the State. 

The Ancient Mariner 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
-—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
The Great Johnstown Flood 
Johnstown in Pennsylvania has a beauti- 
ful, picturesque situation on the banks of the 

Yonemaugh River. But the river is a danger 

as well as a source of pleasure. One day the 

great dam, seventy feet high, that held back 
the water, gave way and a flood like a mov- 
ing mountain of water thirty feet in height 
plunged over the city, drowning several 
thousand people and destroying their homes. 

Instantly Clara Barton and the Red Cross 
workers rushed to the rescue. The people of 
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the city were so overwhelmed by their logy, 
that at first they seemed dazed and helplegg 
Their spirits and courage rose with the com. 
ing of true friends in need, and for five months 
a single spirit of helpfulness governed all th 
community. 

The Red Cross workers had to live in tent 
with little protection from the rain and mag 
When they went out, they had to climb oye 
wrecks of wooden houses, tangled piles of 
wire, or broken engines. But neither the ey. 
hausted people in the city nor the Red Crog, 
helpers, who sometimes worked all night a; 
well as all day, complained. Every one wa 
banded together in a spirit of good will, Haye 
you ever thought how great an undertaking 
it would be to feed twenty-five thousand 
people all at once? Even a family of nine 
requires a good deal of attention, doesn’t jt? 
Clara Barton and her workers had to feed, 
clothe, and find shelter for all the people of 
the city. She asked for carloads of supplies, 
and they were sent from all over the United 
States. Business men dropped their business 
and came to help; ladies left comfortable 
homes to spend their days knocking open 
rough boxes, sorting and distributing clothes, 
They were ready to eat poor food and sleep 
on hard boxes in a tent where the rain dripped 
through. They were happy and at peace be- 
cause they were helpful. Manufacturers jn 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, sent mattresses 
and bedding. A little town in Wisconsin 
sent furniture. Titusville, Pennsylvania, was 
a small town, but it gave ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of bedsteads, tables, and chairs; a 
New York newspaper sent bedding, pillows, 
and cooking utensils; the Episcopal church 
in Johnstown gave the use of a lot of land 
for houses. 

When Miss Barton went away the Johns- 
town T'ribune wrote :-— 

‘‘Men are brothers. Yes, and sisters, too, 
if Miss Barton pleases. The first to come, 
the last to go, she has indeed been an elder 
sister to us, nursing, soothing, tending, car- 
ing for the stricken ones through a season of 
disasters such as no other people ever knew. 
The idea crystallized, put into practice, ‘Do 
unto others as you would have others do unto 
you.’ ?’—HKlla Lyman Cabot. 


For the Teacher’s Study and Reflection 


BY JASPER T. PALMER, Principal Junior High Department, Sophie J. Mee School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


1M 1 happy in my work? If 
not, why not? 
Am I using every means at 
my command to improve my- 
self professionally? 
What = educational 
have I read during the last year? 

How much do I read from educational mag- 
azines? 

What educational courses have I attended 
during the last two years? 

How many of the books suggested by my 
superintendent and my principal have I read? 

Am I satisfied with the discipline of my 
-room? If not, what seems to be the chief 
difficulty? Am I overcoming that difficulty? 





books 


Do I seek the co-operation of parents as I 
should? 

Am las careful of what I say in the disciplin- 
ing of my pupils as I should be? 

Am I conscious of edifferences in tempera- 
ment when disciplining my pupils? 

Am I easily irritated by movements of 
nervously inclined pupils and do I scold un- 
necessarily and often unjustly? 

Do I try to develop the sense of justice in 
my pupils? DolItreat them justly in my de- 
mands and reprimands? 

Do any of my pupils ‘‘talk back’’ to me 
when I correct them? If so, does not this 
have a bad effect on my pupils and on the 
school? Should I not find means of discontin- 


uing such impudence at once? Could I not 
avoid some of this by tactful handling of the 
pupil at the outset? 

Is there an air of restlessness among My 
pupils? 

Do I talk too much? 

Am I at ease when a visitor enters my 
room? If not, why not? 

Do I take too much time during school hours 
to do my clerical work?' DoI find myself cor 
recting papers during individual help per! 
instead of helping pupils at the desk? 

DoI find myself trying to follow the policies 
and suggestions submitted by the superinten- 
dent and principal, or do I find it a little dif- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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. Suggestions for Educative Seat Work 


GRADE I 

I. The alphabet furnishes splendid material 
for worth while work in the first grade, es- 
pecially since there is so little time given to 
it on the program of the modern curriculum. 

I believe most schools now furnish the large 
cards of manila tag having the alphabet 
printed on them. I have used the following 
ideas so effectively that the children have 
practically learned the alphabet without any 
help from me, besides being delightfully 
occupied. 

Cut up the alphabet cards. Paste the let- 
ters in order on a cardboard about four by 
twelve inches, leaving a space of a quarter of 
an inch between the letters. Place thirteen 
in each row, leaving a space below large 
enough to allow for a strip of paper on which 
the same letters may be written. I make 
enough of these cards so that each child may 
be supplied with one. The left-over letters, 
which amount to three or four sets of the al- 
phabet for each child, are given out and put 
into boxes which the children bring. It is 
obvious how these cards may be used. The 
children may match the printed letters, the 
written letters, etc. After a time they may 
try either or both without anything to look at, 
correcting their mistakes from the cards. 

When script is begun in words, as a whole, 
the cards may be left on the desks to be re- 
ferred to, in case a corresponding: letter is 
forgotten. 

Finally, the cards are put away, and only 
the boxes of letters are used for making 
words, sentences or phonograms which have 
been written on the board, or for building 
families from a given phonogram. 

Mount a piece of manila tag on a cardboard 
of an attractive color. The tag should be 
about eight by eleven inches and the card- 
board nine by twelve inches. Write thirteen 
letters of the alphabet across the top, and the 
remainder about half down the sheet. These 
letters need not be in order, but see that all 
are included. Rule lines between. This leaves 
a space large enough to contain four or five of 
the little printed letters. 


BY MAY J. CHRISTENSEN 


Print the alphabet on the board. The printed 
letters in the boxes may be used to match 
with those on the card. The alphabet should 
be left on the board as long as there is any 
doubt about any letter. These same exercises 
may be repeated, using the capital letters or 
the numbers to good advantage. 

II. Another device which is very substantial 
is one which I have used in connection with 
the ‘‘Jones Circus Readers,’’ but which may 
be very well used for its own value. ‘‘The 
Ladies Home Journal’’ has twice published 
circus covers and cutouts for children. Ihave 
cut out these and pasted them in little book- 
lets, of alinen finish so that they will last. In 
each I have written a little story, or at least a 
number of sentences about the pictures con- 
tained. Each child is supplied with a booklet 
which differs from every other one. These 
may be used to develop conversational lan- 
guage lessons, or seat work by having the chil- 
dren make the stories with their letters, or 
draw the pictures with their pencils or colored 
crayons, or again cut out similar ones and 
mount them on colored paper. 

III. Work with scissors seems a never fail- 
ing pleasure with children. Every timc I find 
a picture in black and white (the colored ones 
are poorly adapted for this work) with a fine, 
distinct outline I mount it on soft, gray card- 
board. For certain illustrative work, suchas 
the picturing of the ‘‘ Mother Goose Rhymes,”’ 
I cut out my subjects and mount them. Some- 
times I let the whole class cut from the same 
subject, and thus get the children’s ideas of 
what they consider good. Again, I distribute 
the cardboards and allow each child a subject 
for himself, 

IV. The following exercise for late in the 
term calls for quite a little judgment on the 
part of the children. This is to write on sheets 

of paper, ruled for the purpose, twenty or 
twenty-five words which belong to three or 
four different families and require the children 
to cut on the lines and place words of the same 
family together, either pasting them in little 
booklets or simply arranging them on their 
desks. 


V. For a change from the constant work 
with letters, I often draw filled-in designs on 
the board which the children copy on inch- 
square ruled paper, or work out on their desks 
with colored pegs. 

Or, again, I have cut from pasteboard circles 
and squares similar to those used in parquetry 
designs in kindergarten. The children use 
these models and cut dozens of them from col- 
ored paper, which they arrange in designs of 
mine or of their own choosing. Incidental 
number work may be worked out. very nicely 
with these designs. 

GRADE II 


A great many of the exercises mentioned for 
Grade I may be used in this grade witha few 
variations. 

I. After the spelling has been studied orally 
and written on the board or paper, it fixes the 
words splendidly to have the words made with 
the letters, separating them into their sylla- 
bles, or picking out the phonograms. 

II. After the words of the reading lesson 
have been drilled on, and presumably learned, 
I like to give the new lesson time to ‘‘sink in” 
by letting the children go to their seats and 
with their letters make the words from a list 
on the board; or else, when the list has been 
erased, to see how many of the words which 
were on the board, they can find in their books. 

III. The spelling of the numbers seems to 
be a never ending difficulty. Making the num- 
bers in a large size on paper, and beside them 
writing their corresponding names, is an eX- 
ercise which it is well to keep repeating at in- 
tervals throughout the term. Sometimes for 
a variation the pegs may be used to indicate 
the number instead of the written numeral. 

[V. Often the paper-folding exercises in the 
first grade are accomplished once and then for- 
gotten. For that reason, it is a good plan t 
review the exercises of Grade I in the secon 
grade, and also for the reason that ina known 
exercise of this kind the teacher does not ne 
to waste time in dictating directions. She 
has only to name the exercise, give out the 
paper, and the children are able to proceed. 
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etcsHERE is something about a 
ef string of beads that appeals to 
everything in the child that is 
fa primitive and human. The 
#4 Indians made strings of shells 
and called them wampum. 
Some were used for money, some were woven 
into mosaics with figures of men and animals 
and used as historical records, as 
peace treaties, and as official mes- 
sages from tribe to tribe. In Africa 
the cowrie shells were strung into 
strings and used for money. In the 
Malay archipelago we find small 
seeds of hard coating and agreeable ° 
black and red coloring drilled and 
strung into necklaces. In Honolulu 
dainty iridescent shells are bored and 
made into long, beautiful chains. 
Among the Indians of the north- 
west, we find chaplets of bears’ claws 
as necklaces, both as a trophy and as 
anornament. In the arctie regions 
the tusks of the bear and the walrus 
are used for ornamentation. The 
longer the string, the more distin- 
guished the wearer. In civilized 
countries, from colored glass to 
diamond pendants, from the garnet 
clasp to the ruby lavalliere, from 
porcelain beads on a string to a rope of 
pearls on a silver and platinum chain 
~—allisof gradation not of difference. 
Making beads of wall paper or other colored 
paper is an occupation which will serve more 
than one purpose, and utilize more than ‘one 
interest in the child. The love of creation, 
the desire for adornment, the pleasure in 
activity and the pride of achievment, all are 
ministered to in a proper measure. The prac- 
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IHRIFT and the habit of sav- 
4 ing has long been recognized 
as one of the fundamental 
principles of success, and the 
schools over the country are 
' - teaching habits of saving as 
well as the literary branches. A number of 
schools have tried the schoo] savings plan and 
found it successful. 

Two years ago, at the suggestion of Sam 
W. Reyburn, president of one of the local 
banks, the Little Rock schools inaugurated 
this plan, and the success has been all the pro- 
moters could have wished in encouraging 
thrift and habits of economy. 

The school savings bank association is sup- 
ported by the Board of Directors of the Little 

k School District, who have individually 
formed an association to take charge of the 
Savings, and who guarantee that they will be 
kept safely and returned to depositors on de- 
mand according to the by-laws of the associ- 
ation. All the officers are bonded and the busi- 
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. Beads Made from Wall Paper 


BY ESSIE HURFF 


tice in hand work is useful in securing mus- 
cular training and the co-ordination of hand 
and eye and brain; and the making of astring 
of beads long enough to go several times 
around the neck will give occupation and en- 
joyment for days at a time. 

The process is simple. Secure from a paper 
hanger a sample book of wall paper. In 
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Picture Showing the Spear of Paper to be Rolled, the Endless String of 


Paper Beads and the Short String with Clasp 


choosing colors and figures for a chain, the 
light colored, flowery kinds will give a ‘‘ Dres- 
den-china’”’ effect, while the dull reds, browns 
and greens will make Indian beads of a Navajo 
type. 

Cut strips of paper three-fourths of an inch 
wide and six inches long. Beginning at the 


BY EMMETT R. LOWRY 


ness is conducted on regular banking princi- 
ples. 

A circular letter was sent out to all parents 
describing:the plan and soliciting their co- 
operation in the work. They were requested 
to encourage the children to save the money 
earned by running errands, little tasks per- 
formed, or from their weekly allowance of 
spending money. 

Not only have the parents given their 
hearty support, but the local banks have sup- 
ported and encouraged the plan in every way. 
Since January 12, 1914, to date (Nov. 1, 1915) 
there has been deposited through the school 
savings bank $15,349.39 by 3068 student de- 
positors, a number of whom are saving for a 
college education. 

The plan is conducted very much on the 
order of the usual savings-bank, and pays four 
per cent interest semi-annually on minimum 
monthly balances. Hach teacher acts as 
receiving teller in his or her room, receiving 
each Monday morning the deposits of the 


lower end, taper each side of the paper until 
the opposite end is reached, and you have a 
very narrow, long spear. Starting at the 
broad end of the spear, with the colored side 
out, roll the strip of paper between the fingers, 
or around a hatpin, very tightly. As soon as 
the tip is reached, secure with a little paste. 
The beauty of the bead depends almost entirely 
upon rolling tightly, and tapering 
the bead gradually from start to 
finish. The result will be a long, 
multi-colored bead, large in the 
center and tapering to both ends. 
By varying the size and the amount 
of tapering of the spear of paper, 
different shapes of beads may be 
produced. 

These beads may be strung on 
string, and alternated with gilt or 
glass beads. At the ends of the 
string may be placed a clasp, and 
the neckiace put on or taken off at 
will. ‘The longer strands will be 
endless, of course. By alternating 
colors, shapes and sizes of the paper 
beads, and by introducing metal or 
glass beads of brightly contrasting 
colors into the string, effects that 
are really artistic may be secured. 
If the completed beads are covered 
with a thin coat of white shellac 
before being strung they will not be- 
come so quickly soiled, nor will they 
so readily crumple under accidental pressure. 

The child who becomes expert in the mak- 
ing of these beads may find it pleasant to 
make them for gifts to relatives and friends. 
Also they can be used in costuming schoolroom 
plays. Small children may like to wear a 
string on Clesing Day. 





Encouraging Thrift through the School Savings Plan 


pupils, each of whom is given a pass book in 
which is entered the amount deposited. This 
money is then put in a small envelope pre- 
pared for that purpose, on which are shown 
the school, the teacher, the pupil depositor, 
the date and the amount of the deposit. These 
small envelopes are then enclosed in a larger 
one on which are shown the number of indi- 
vidual deposit envelopes, the date, also the 
name of the teacher collecting them. This 
is passed to the principal of the school who 
vives the teacher his receipt. He in turn 
passes all envelopes from his school to the 
secretary of the School Savings Association, 
who keeps all the books of the school bank 
and enters‘all deposits in accordance with the 
envelopes. This money is then deposited by 
the secretary in the local banks of the town, 
which act as depositaries. This is deposited 
in the name of the Little Rock Public School 
Savings Association as any regular savings 
account and draws four per cent interest. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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How My Pupils Developed the Sense of Rhythm 


Walking, Marching, Skipping, Running and Hopping in Time to Music 


EVER before in my career as 

a “‘school mother,’’ as I like 
to call myself, have I enjoyed 
my work in music and rhythm 
as I now do. 

I] have been possessed of 
the idea that music was a thing to be taught 
by itself, always to come first; and rhythm 
was something quite different, and secondary. 
How great has been my mistake! Last fall I 
launched out with several untried ideas which 
have worked out beautifully. 

One morning I asked how many children 
would enjoy taking a walk around the room. 

All were delighted, especially when they 
saw me start toward the organ (wheezy though 
it is, in its old age). While I played a wide- 
awake little march, with the accent very 
strongly brought out, two-thirds of the chil- 
dren unconsciously fell into step. The next 
morning they thought it great fun to clap 
their hands as they walked, and although at 
times there was a ‘‘rhythmical discord,’’ the 
majority did fairly well. 

Sometimes we sit in our seats and, to music, 
clap hands, shake them, pound fists on the 
desks, play sawing wood, clap hands over 
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BY BESSIE M. DAVIS 


heads, or play that the desks are pianos. 

One morning | sat down at the organ and 
played a march without saying a word. The 
children looked around for a minute, and be- 
fore I knew it every little foot was keeping 
time, not both feet together but one foot 
and then the other as though they were 
marching. Naturally, the next step was 
marching, and all but two or three did well. 
Of course it is hard to get all the left feet to 
come down together, and to get pupils to 
mark time without flinging their feet way 
out in front or in back; but that comes the 
very last thing, because it is the very 
hardest. 

Instead of the old ‘‘left-right’’ I find ita 
help to use words which are not always call- 
ing attention to the left or right foot, such as, 
‘‘keep-together,’’ ‘‘straight-line,’’ ‘‘square- 
corners,’’ ‘‘hands-down,”’ or anything which 
needs particular attention at that moment. 

I am always very careful in choosing music 
to get it with the rhythm very prominent. 
Generally, the more simple the music the 
more clearly the rhythm can be brought out. 
We can skate, hop, run, gallop, skip, or rock 
our dollies without the least trouble. The 





game we like best is ‘‘See-saw.’’  Partnex 
stand facing each other and take hold of the 
desk between them. Asone bends down, the 
other goes up. The Mother Goose song “Sq. 
saw, Margery Daw’’ is well adapted to this 
exercise. 

Sometimes two rows, seated, face each other, 
taking hold of hands, pulling backward anj 
forward in time to the music. _ This we cali 
the ‘‘Rocking Horse.’’ 

We vary our marching by carrying little 
flags which we wave. Variety in music js 
what keeps these exercises interesting. Do 
not try to make things perfect from the start, 
The growth must be gradual. If exercisesare 
a disappointment, leave them for a time and 
when you come back to them, they will very 
probably work out beautifully. 

We like the Windmill exercise, too. Back 
to back, each left arm swings up, then down 
astherightarmswingsup. ‘This can be done 
for only a few counts as it is quite tiresome, 

My next step was a Kinder Orchestra. We 
had $3.50 and with that bought a triangle, 
tambourine, two rattles and a nightingale, 
besides a quail, cuckoo and trumpet. 

The first work we did was simply to keep 
time. Thenas we advanced we let the triangle 
take the first beat, the rattles the second, the 
tambourine all three and the nightingale the 
third beat, etc. We even became so proficient 
that we could play different parts, some taking 
one part, and others coming in at different 
times. 

Little Robert played the nightingale so well 
that he could skip a measure and play the first, 
second, third or fourth beat of every other 
measure, and then play all four beats with one 
breath, when he came to certain parts. 

When our need for a leader arose, Mary 
Elizabeth, with very few instructions, could 
beat two-four, three-four or four-four time 
without hesitation. Now after listening to the 
music for a moment, she beats out the notes 
with her little baton without a word being said 
to her. 

One day, while looking for something new 
to work up, I played the ‘‘Kerry Dance.” In- 
mediately the children were playing withme, 
as unconcerned as you please. So for an ex 
periment I let each child choose his own part, 
and play when and how he chose. It worked 
like acharm. The rattles played on the first 
beat, the tambourine and triangle kept with 
me; the nightingale did not play at all in the 
first part, and when we came to the second 
part played one beat in every other measure. 
It is by far the most attractive thing We 
play. 

Had it not been for a book of Kindergarten 
Selections by Francis Arnold, I feel that my 
work in rhythm would not have been done. 
The book costs only $1.25 and is full 
things especially adapted to work in primar) 
grades. : 

May you find as much pleasure and gratifi 
cation in the work as I have found! 
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tion has been recognized since 
the days of the Sense Realists. 
Psychology teaches that all 
concepts must be built up from 
materials furnished by the 
senses; but school practice seems never to 
have grasped the real necessity of supplying 
materials four sensory experiences for their 
children. 

Much of the effort spent in reading and lit- 
erature fails of its purpose because there is 
nothing in the children’s experiences with 
which to build the imagery which the author 
intended to convey. What meaning can de- 
scriptive geography have for the denizens of 
our great cities? How can Tennyson’s “ Brook’”’ 
or Wordsworth’s*** Datfodils’’ delight one who 
has never been in intimate contact with 
nature! 

In our great cities, especially in foreign 
sections, there is little in the 
environment to supply the 
kind of experience with which 
to interpret the best in litera- 
ture, history or geography; 
and even in the most favored 
localities, children are taken 
from the teeming realities of 
out-door life at the tender age 
of five or six and confined 
within the four walls of a 
schoolroom as barren of ma- 
terials for sense training as 
Sahara is of verdure. 

This failure to provide the 
right kind of mental food can- 
not, however, be rightfully 
charged against the class 
teacher. However clearly she 
may realize the importance of concrete teach- 
ing, she finds herself handicapped by the 
course of study, the preparation for examin- 
ations and the limitations of the classroom 
environment. 

In a broader treatment of sensory instruc- 
tion, the excursion, object teaching and ex- 
perimentation should be considered; but while 
these offer the most valuable means for ac- 
quiring correct primary concepts, their field 
issolimited that other devices must be sought. 
Of all other means, the picture is the most 
valuable; but pictures have limitations too. 
All single view pictures are lacking in the 
quality of depth, the third dimension, in dis- 
tance away from the observer. The ability to 
interpret such pictures comes from experi- 
ences with actual distance which many chil- 
dren have never had; hence they fail to read 
Into the picture much which it should convey. 
Omitting this feature which will be considered 
later, however, pictures fail to be available 
often on account of their size. Unless enough 
copies of the picture can be obtained so that 
each member of the class may have one to 
study; or unless they are large enough to be 
studied by the whole class at the same time, 

hey are not suitable for teaching purposes. 
children are to get correct notions, they must 
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Visual Instruction 


WILLIAM J. 


have their attention fixed on the point to be 
taught while the word symbol which names or 
explains wit is given by the teacher. Much 
time is lost in looking at pictures promiscu- 
ously, Children may get sensory experiences 
but they do not get the word symbols with 
which these should be associated; hence when 
the word or the statement is presented it 
fails to call up the proper imagery because 
the connection was not made, the ideas were 
not associated. 

It. is for just this reason that the stereopti- 
con. is immensely valuable. It provides a 
picture large enough for class instruction and 
slides may be obtained to illustrate almost 
every known subject. The Underwood & 
Underwood set of one thousand slides, cross 
indexed to illustrate twenty-tive different sub- 
jects, is a gold mine for visual instruction. 
There is also a smaller set of six hundred se- 
lected from the larger set mentioned above 





The Underwood Stereoscopic System in Class Use 


which may be used with the same index. 

The six-hundred-slide set is the one used in 
this school. It is of course less complete than 
the larger set, but it is a well-balanced selec- 
tion, covering all parts of the earth and many 
phases of work. The Model C Balopticon with 
a five hundred watt Mazda electric lamp is 
used for projection. This may be used with 
the ordinary five-ampere current used for in- 
candescent lighting. All that is necessary is 
to screw the lantern attachment into the 
socket of an electric lamp. The light will 
then continue without further attention from 
the teacher. The heat is not sufficient to in- 
jure the slides. They may be used for any 
length of time while the teacher is explaining 
the picture. 

The light is sufficiently brilliant to throw a 
four foot picture on the blackboard of an or- 
dinary classroom with only ordinary curtains. 
The room being only slightly darkened it is 
possible for the teacher to discipline her class 
as easily as in an ordinary classroom, and the 
children can take notes or use reference books 
oceasionally. It is necessary to arrange to use 


the lantern when the direct sunlight is not 
shining on the curtains. Inaroomof southern 
exposure, it is necessary to wait for cloudy 
days. 


The curious discovery that the black- 


GREEN, Principal McKinley School, Newark, N. J. 


hoard provided the best kind of a curtain was 
made by accident. The black of the board 
seems to furnish depth for the shadows, while 
the crayon dust adhering to the surface is 
sufficient to produce the high light effects. 

The whole outfit is so simple that eighth 
year boys were easily trained to set up the 
lantern, change the slides and in some in- 
stances to deliver the lecture. It is very 
essential that the use of any illustrative ma- 
terial be made as simple as possible, or the 
average teacher will not make use of it. In 
fact, it must be decidedly easier to use it than 
not, or the inertia of her ways will prevent 
its use, 

Teachers are instructed not to use a large 
number of slides with one lesson. The slides 
should be selected to illustrate a definite topic 
or term. ‘To crowd too many into a lesson con- 
fuses the minds of the children, so that they 
get no definite impressions. 

The second kind of picture 
used in our scheme for visual 
instruction is the stereograph. 
This type of picture over- 
comes the objection made to 
single view pictures. It does 
give the third dimension with 
such complete fidelity that the 
child literally gets the same 
impression as though he were 
actually viewing the place 
represented. ‘To the child, it 
does not matter whether he 
understands how this result 
is obtained or not, but. it may 
be of interest to some to know; 
and perhaps it will stimulate 
the teachers’ interest in using 
the stereographs. 

The effect of distance away from the ob- 
server is the result of two very different sets 
of principles. The first, that of perspective, 
is made use of in all pictures. The farther 
away an object is the smaller it will appear. 
If a tree or a house or any object whose size 
is familiar to us is relatively small in a pic- 
ture, we interpret it that it is at some dis- 
tance back from the observer. When objects 
below the level of the eye and in the same 
horizontal plane are represented, the distant 
objects appear higher up in the picture plane; 
if above the eye level, more distant objects 
appear lower down. ‘These two principles, in 
connection with the blurring effect of dis- 
tance, make it possible to interpret pictures 
and photographs in a fairly satisfactory man- 
ner. There is always, however, a tendency 
to interpret broad stretches of land as an ab- 
rupt rise in elevation. When I was a lad, I 
lived in a.particularly level country. Only in 
one small sector of the horizon was there an 
opening in the nearby woods through which 
[ could get a glimpse of the ‘‘blue hills.’’ I 
do not capitalize blue because it is descriptive 
rather than a part of the name of the en- 
chanted range of hills which was to my child- 
ish fancy a place where the ‘‘Sleeping Beauty’’ 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Patterns for May Baskets 
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A May Day Play 
By Grace M. Cole 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


May, a little girl Mother 
Violet Primrose 
Buttercup Daisy 
Dandelion Windflower 


May is dressed in white, 
Fairies are in yellow and white crepe 
paper and carry wild flowers. 

May (seated in center of room, with 
open book)—Oh, how I wish there were 
really fairies, and that I might be a 


queen! I wish I was going to bea Queen | 
of the May just like the little girl in this | 


story. (Reads first verse of Tennyson’s 
‘May Queen. ’’) 

(Enter Mother. ) 

Mother—What were you saying, May? 

May—I was just reading, mother. 
Isn’t this pretty? (Reads second verse 
of ‘May Queen. ’’) 

Mother—Yes, but it is your bedtime 
now, dear, so stop reading. 

May—Oh, please, just a little longer. 

Mother—Very well, just a few minutes. 
(Goes out. ) 


(May reads third verse aloud, then lays ' 
“['m_ so | 


head back sleepily, saying, 
tired.’’ Closes eyes and falls asleep.) 
(Enter Flower Fairies, singing ‘‘ Days 
of Spring.’’ On the first verse they skip 
in single file, scattering flowers around 
the chair in which May sits. On the 
second verse they join hands in circle and 
glide around while singing. On the be- 
ginning of the third verse they drop 
hands and form semi-circle back of May’s 
chair, swaying in time to the music.) 


All— 
Whom shall we crown Queen of the May” 
None of the flowers is willing to say. 
Daisy— d 
I thought the Rose should be our. queen, 
But she’s nowhere to be seen. 
Dandelion— 
I say the Buttercup we own, 
With her pretty golden crown. 
Buttercup— 
I think the Daisy’d be just right, 
With her crown of gold and white. 
Primrose— 
The Dandelion would be fair, 
With her pretty yellow hair. 
Windflower— 
I think the Violet should have the bower, 
She’s such a modest little flower. 
Violet (spying May)— 
Here’s a pretty little girl! 
See how glossy is her curl. 
She’s the prettiest I have seen, 
Let us crown her for our queen. 


All-— 


Yes, let us put all strife away, 
She shall be our queen of May. 


‘(Violet places crown on May’s head. 
All kneel and with hands upraised sing 
the first verse of “May Song,’’ at the 
conclusion of which May jumps up feeling 
the crown on her head. ) 

May—Oh, am I to be Queen of the 
May, am I to be Queen of the May? 
(Stands on chair and sings second verse 
h May Song.’’ Then the Flowers join 
“vm and sing the ‘‘Flower Queen’’ to 

¢ tune of ‘‘The Birdies’ Ball.’’) 

THE FLOWER QUEEN 
I 
Spring once said to the flowers gay, 
0m do you choose as Queen of May? 
Y now ask the flowers all, 

owers and flow’rets, great and small. 

Chorus— 

Tra la lala la, la, tra la la la la, la, ete. 


II 
Soon they came from field and wood, 
arid as all flowers should, 
ut they could not all agree 
to whom their queen should be. 


Chorus— 


The Flower | 
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_ Plays, Drills and Dances for May Day 


| Days of Spring 
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| Run-ning up and down the hills, While the rob -ins — sing. 
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Days are sweet as days can be, In the hap-~py — Spring. 





May Song 
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NOTE: “Days of Spring’ and “May Song” are from “The New Educational Music Course; First 
Reader,” and used by permission of the publishers Ginn and Company, 





Ill 


They talked all day till the sun was low, 
Till without a queen they thought they’d 


go, 
Then the Violet saw a pretty maid, 
‘*She shall be our queen,’’ they said. 


Chorus— 
IV 
They crowned the maid their Queen of 


ay, 
And then they gaily danced away, 
Kach one happy as could be, 
Each one singing a song of glee. 


Chorus— 


(On first verse, raise joined hands high 
and beginning at left end twine in and 
out under arms. On second verse, be- 
ginning at right end do the same thing. 
On third verse drop hands and dance in 
and out of spaces. On first three cho- 
ruses form circle and dance around in 
time to music. On fourth verse stand 
; still with arms raised toward May. On 
fourth chorus May jumps from chair and 
joins Flowers who, beginning with right 
end, run lightly off stage while singing. ) 


Maypole Dance and Drill 
By Anna R. Furmin 


KOM twelve to sixteen girls of nearly 
F uniform height are required. Have 
the Maypole streamers of two colors. 
Pink and green are most effective. Have 
the streamers stretched out and tempo- 
rarily fastened to the ground so that the 
virls may find their places quickly and 
easily. 
ENTRANCE DANCE 
Girls form in double line some distance 
' from the Maypole. One girl of each 
| couple is the leader. The leader places 
her right arm around the shoulders of 
her partner and takes hold of her part- 
'ner’s right hand. With her left hand 
| she takes her partner's left hand. Both 
extend outside foot touching toe to 
ground with count one. Outside foot 
extended back touching toe on count two. 
Giving the outside foot the count three 
and turning on the outside foot slightly, 
| turn on the inside foot, making a half 
‘circle and facing toward the back on 
' eounts three, four and five. When the 
| half-cirele is made the leader has her 
' left arm around the shoulders of her 
| partner. Her left hand holds her part- 
ner’s left hand and her right hand holds 
her partner’s right hand. In making the 
half-circle both turn toward each other, 
the leader toward the right and the part- 





|ner toward the left. Extend the inside 
| foot in the same way that the outside 
foot was extended. ‘I'he half-circle turn 
is made in the same way. Both girls 
turn toward each other. This time the 
leader turns toward the left and the 
partner toward the right. They are now 
back in the first position. Extend left 
foot diagonally front and left and bring 
the right foot to the left foot in a little 


| two-step skip counting 1-2-3, with counts 


4and5asa pause. Extend the right foot 
in the same way front and right. Re- 
peat this step. Go back to the first step 
with outside foot and half-circle. 

The musie is aschottische. The prog- 
ress of the dance is in the steps taken 
diagonally to the left and right. Avoid 
making these steps too much forward 
and with too long strides. ‘lhe beauty 
of the dance consists in light, easy, loose 
and graceful movements. Dance on toe 
or ball of foot and with a step, not a 
glide. 

As the girls draw near the Maypole 
the first couple dances around on the 
right side, the second on the left side 
and so on, until all have their places. 


DRILL 





The Maypole drill is divided into two 
divisions: the straight winding of the 
streamers and the braiding of the 
streamers. The music should be a march 
or two-step. (a) The Straight Winding: 
The leaders fall behind their partners. 
Have the girls hold streamers in hand 
toward pole. Swing right foot over left 
foot. Count 1-2-8-4. March three steps 
forward, bringing the right foot close to 
the left foot on count four. Kxtend left 
foot forward; out to left side; forward; 
in position; four counts. Step two steps 
toward the pole, counting four counts, 
bringing the right foot close to the left 
foot on counts two and four. Extend 
right foot forward; out to right side; | 
forward; in position. Step two steps | 
away from the pole back to former po- | 
sition. Repeat these steps as often as | 
director wishes. Short repetitions are | 
more effective. Unwind by reversing. | 
The beauty of this drill depends on keep- 
ing up on the toes, taking uniform length 
of steps and keeping spaces even. 

(b) The Braiding of the Streamers: | 
Partners face each other. Leaders form 
outside circle and partners inside circle. | 
March or two-step in the regular grand 
right and left dance. The girls must 
bear in mind that they are to alternate | 





with streamers over and under. Unbraid | 
by reversing. Drop streamers. The | 
beauty of the braiding consists in keep- | 





ry. 
A 


| ing the streamers tight so that the braid 
| ing is more effective. Streamers should 
/ always be held in the hand toward the 
| pole. ‘The girls should not stoop in go 
| ing under the streamers. 


FINAL DANCE 


After the streamers are dropped, let 
the girls take position as in the Entrance 
Dance. The couple coming in last will 
go out first. ‘The couples alternate in go 
ing out as in coming in. Danee to the 
starting place. 





The Charming May Queen 


Lucy wore a dress of white, 
White her ribbons too; 
Slippers on her dancing feet, 
That are white and new. 
Sparkling eye and rosy cheeks, 
Smiling lips,—ah, me! 
Lucy is a little maid 
You would like to see. 


| And her friends have chosen her 
For their Queen of May; 

|. Seated on a grassy throne 

| Where the sunbeams stray, 

| Luey rules with smiling grace, 
Wearing on her hair 

A gay crown of wild flowers bright, 
Friends have made with care. 


**Lucy is our Queen of May!”’ 
Then they sing, and dance 

Round the throne in merry glee; 
Should you get a chance 

Just to list, a word you'd hear 
From this group so gay: 

‘*Lucy is so kind that we’ve 
Made her Queen of May.’ 

—Helen M. Richardson. 


A Song for Georgia Day 
By Helen W. Smith 


Tune, “Marching through Georgia.” 
I ‘ 
Georgia Day has come again, the day we 
celebrate 


The founding here in this new land -of 
‘this our native state, 
When Oglethorpe, with sympathy 
every human fate, 
Brought the poor debtors to Georgia. 


for 


Chorus— 


Hurrah! hurrah! they sang a jubilee; 
Hurrah! hurrah! he helped to set us 
free; 
So we'll sing his praises as we cross the 
mighty sea, 
And as we're landing in Georgia! 


II 


Oglethorpe’s kind heart was touched 
need of others; then 
Georgia soon became the home of many 
friendless men, 
Who, persecuted for their faith, 
mountain, vale, and glen, 
Raising their altars in Georgia. 


hy 


left 


Chorus 


Ii 


‘They had a kindly welcome from the In- 
dians living near, 
Tomochichi was their friend 
many a Jong year; 
Whites and Indians lived 
ever felt a fear, 
While they were founding our Georgia. 


through 











in peace nor 


Chorus— 


IV 


From this small beginning, at Savannah 
by the sea, 
grown the Southern Empire State 
that shelters you and me: 
So today, with verse and song, let praise 
and honor be 
Given to the founder of Georgia. 


‘Has 


Chorus— 


Hurrah! hurrzh‘ h‘s motto ours shal! be: 
Hurrah! hurrah! Szd alius non sibi ; 
Thus we’ll sing h:s praises, who are chil- 
dren of the frce, 
The grand old Commonwealth of 
Georgia. 
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Pieces to Speak on Memorial Day 


Memorial Day 
With waving of starry banners, 
With music of bugles sweet, 
All day through our streets has echoed 
The tramp of marching feet. 
From many a mountain valley, 
From city and town and hill, 
Around the graves where their comrades 
sleep 
The soldiers gather still. 


They think of the bitter partings 
When first they marched away— 
The ranks of blue from the northland, 

From the sunny south the gray 
Some with hearts that were eager 
And hot with the fire of youth, 
Some with purpose steady 
To fight for God and truth. 


They think of the battle’s tumult, 
And the cannons’ sullen roar, 
And the yellow glow of sunset light 
When the weary fight was o’er, 
When, gathered round the campfire, 
Their yearning thoughts would roam, 
And softly sweet some comrade sang 
The words of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home. 


They remember the solemn roll-calls, 
And the silent pause that came, 

When in the hush the sergeant called 
Some missing soldier’s name. 

They remember the days of terror, 
And nights that were long with dread 

When left alone on the field they watched 
With the dying and the dead. 


With ranks that are growing thinner, 
Each year the soldiers meet. 

All day through our streets has echoed 
The tramp of their marching feet; 

Marching closer together, 
Oh, loyal ranks of blue! 

In silence deep your comrades sleep, 
For the weary strife is through. 


And year by year we gather, 
With wreaths and garlands gay, 

To deck the graves where dreaming lie 
The ranks of blue and gray. 

And the grass shall wave o’er the low 

green tent, 

And blossoms crown the sod, 

When the last brave soldiers fall asleep 
In the long, sweet peace of God. 

—Angelina W. Wray. 


The Meaning of the Day 


Do you know what it means, you boys 
and girls 

Who hail from the north and the south? 

Do you know what it means 

This twining of greens 

Round the silent cannon’s mouth? 

This strewing with flowers the grass- 
grown grave; 

This decking with garlands the statues 
brave? 


This planting of flags 

All in tatters and rags; 

This marching and singing; 

These bells all a-ringing; 

These faces grave and these faces gay; 
This talk of the blue and this talk of the 


gray 
In the north and the south, Memorial 
Day? 


Not simply a show-time, boys and girls, 

Is this day of falling flowers; 

Not a pageant or play, 

Nor a holiday 

Of flags and floral bowers; 

It is something more than a day that 
starts 

War memories.a-throb in veteran hearts ; 


For across the years, 

To the hopes and the fears, 

To the days of battle, 

Of roar and rattle— 

To the past that now seems so far away 

Do the sons of the blue and the sons of 
the gray 

— clasping hand—Memorial 

ay. 


For the wreck and the wrong of it, boys 
and girls, 

For the terrcr and loss as well, 

Our hearts must hold 

A regret untold 

As we think of those who fell; 
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But their blood, on whichever side they 
fought, 
Remade the nation, and progress wrought. 


We forget the woe, 

For we live and know 

That the fighting and sighing, 

The falling and dying, 

Were but steps toward the future—the 
martyr’s way! 

Adown which the sons of the blue and 
the gray 

Look, with love and with pride, Memorial 
Day. 


Emblems of Decoration Day 
For three children with flowers. 
First Child— 
With slow and reverend tread, 
{ bring the roses red 
To deck the soldiers’ bed, 
Emblem of blood they shed, 
For this our native land. 
Second Child— 
And I white daisies bring, 
A simple offering, 
Emblem of holy peace; 
Oh, may its reign ne’er cease 
In this our happy land! 
Third Child— 
I bring the violets blue; 
They say ‘‘Be true, be true; 
True to God above you, 
True to friends that love you, 
And to thy native land.’’ 


All— 


For the brave and the true, 
We’ll twine them together ; 

For the red, white and blue 
Are united forever. 


— William Woodma 2. 
For Grandpa’s Sake 


My grandpa went to war long years 
ago. — 

I never saw him, but they told me so, 

And how, after a battle, sad news came, 

Among the ‘‘ Missing’’-was my grandpa’s 
name, 


They never heard of him again, they 
said, 

And so we know that grandpa must be 
dead; 

And when 
brave; 

I wish we 
grave. 


I think of him so good and 


knew just where he found a 


When Decoration Day comes, every year, 

I feel so sad and sometimes shed a tear, 

To see the soldiers’ graves all spread 
with flowers, 

While grandpa’s cannot have one rose of 
ours. 


So if some little Southern girl should 
‘know 
A nameless grave where never blossoms 


grow, 

I’d love her so, if there some flowers 
she’d lay, 

For grandpa’s sake, this Decoration Day. 


P —Youth’s Companion. 


Memorial Song 
By Claude A. Jones 
‘Tune, “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep” 


I 


Wrapped in their peaceful slumbers deep, 
Our soldier dead in glory sleep; 

Secure from all the storms of life, 

No more engaged in battle’s strife. 

We dedicate this day to thee 

Who kept our nation great and free. 


Chorus— 


Forever be their slumbers deep; 
Wrapped in their glory they shall sleep. 
Forever be their slumbers deep; 
Wrapped in their glory they shall sleep. 


Il 


And safe their fame throughout all time, 
Who gave their lives to cause sublime; 
And faced the cannon’s fiery breath, 
Nor feared to die a hero’s death. 
Forevermore their praises be, 
Who died to save humanity. 

horus— 








Bringing Flowers 
‘Tune, “‘Juc t Betore the Battle, Mother” 
| 


Bringing flowers fair and fragrant, 
Now the little children come, 
Thus to honor all our soldiers, 
Men who died for flag and home. 
In the rush and din of battle, 
Well they fought our land to save; 
Now in loving, grateful tribute, 
Flow’rs we lay upon each grave. 


Chorus— 


Here we bring our fairest blossoms 
For the heroes brave and true, 

Under grassy moulds, low lying, 
Where the flags float ’neath the blue. 


II 


Red flow’rs for the valiant courage 
That could die for native land; 
Blue flow’rs for the manly purpose, 
Loyal heart and ready hand; 
Evergreen for lasting honor 
That they bore beneath the sod; 
Yellow flow’rs for deathless glory ; 
White flow’rs for the peace of God. 


Chorus— 
—Bertha E. Bush. 


Decoration Day 


We give this peaceful day to hope, 
O country of our love and prayer; 
The way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and air! 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 
By God’s grace only stronger made, 
To meet new tasks before thee set 
Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


The fathers sleep; but men remain 
As wise, as true, as brave as they, 

Why count the loss and not the gain, 
The best is that. we have today. 


O land of lands! to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service 
free; 
For thee our sons shall nobly live 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 


At a Parade 


The flag went by. 
head 

Paid tribute to the memory of its dead, 

—— its scarlet stripes glow vivid 
still, 

As when they dripped with blood at 
Bunker Hill. 

The flag went by, its bars of purest white 

Unsullied as the deathless ideals bright 

For which our forbears bled, and every 
star 

Gleamed on its azure field, like hope afar, 

That leads men upward—deems no height 
too steep 

For those to scale, who safe their birth- 
right keep. 


Not one uncovered 


The flag went by. 
to me 
A strain exquisite from a threnody 
_ ae the passing of those heroes 
0 
Who — beneath its silken folds, of 


Its passage seemed 


old. 

The flag went by. I surely dreamed the 
note 

Of sweetest melody that seemed to float 

And, quivering, suspended hang in air, 

Above the thoughtless crowds that gath- 
ered there 

To watch the pageant; for I saw no sign 

That med other soul had thrilled with 
mine ; 


Where is the patriotic fire that flamed 

’Mid snows, at Valley Forge? Are men 
ashamed 

To render public homage to the sign 

And symbol of a nation’s soul, divine 

And deathless? Itis comforting to know 

In ’76, at least, it was not so! 

History chronicles, for all to see, 

It was not so in 1863 

Does our blood crawl so sluggishly today 

That we, unmoved, that emblem can 
survey? 


Hats off! It is your own, your country’s 
! 


ag! 
On many battle fields a tattered rag 





It fluttered proudly; triumph or defeat 
For right it did not hesitate to meet, 
It is the symbol of the hopes and fears 
Struggles, attainments, of a hundre 
years 
And almost twoscore more. It is the sy, 
Of what we aim to be, what we hay. 
done, 
Or hope to do—and yet | saw no eye 
Kindle, no hand salute— 
‘the flag went by! 
Beatrice Barry, in New York Vimy 


The Veterans 


kKvery year they’re marching slower 
Every year they’re stooping lower ' 
Every year the lilting music stirs’ the 
hearts ot older men; 
Kvery year the flags above them 
Seem to bend and bless and love them 
As if grieving for the future when they’ 
never march again! 


Kvery year that day draws nearer- 
Every year the truth is clearer 
That the men who saved the nation froy, 
the severing southern sword 
Soon must pass away forever 
From the scene of their endeavor, 
Soon must answer to the roll-call of the 
angel ot the Lord. 


Every year with dwindling number, 
Loyal still to those that slumber, 
Forth they march to where already many 

have found peace at last, ; 
And they place the fairest blossoms 
O’er the silent, mould’ring bosoms 
Of the valiant friends and comrades of 
the battles of the past. 


Every year grow dimmer, duller, 
Tattered flag and faded color; 
Kivery year the hands that bear them 
tind a harder task to do. 

And the eyes that only brightened 
When the blaze of battle lightened, 
Like the tattered flags they follow are 

grown dim and faded too, 


Every year we see them massing, 
Every year we watch them passing, 
Scarcely pausing in our hurry after pleas- 

ure, after gain; 
But the battle flags above them, 
Seem to bend and bless and love them, 
And through all the lilting music sounds 
an undertone of pain! 
-~-Dennis D. McCarthy, in the New York 
Sun. 


Memorial Hymn 
Tune, “Auld Lang Syne.” 
1 


Should glorious memories be forgot, 
An’ never brought to min’, 

An’ all for which we bravely fought 
In Auld Lang Syne? 


Chorus— 
For Auld Lang Syne, so dear, 
For Auld Lang Syne; : 
We'll breathe the flow’rs o’ mem’ry yet, 
For Auld Lang Syne. 


Il 


We’ve tramped the long an’ weary march 
_We’ve formed the battleline; 
But many a comrade’s mustered out, 


Since Auld Lang Syne. 
Chorus— 


iil 


They died for our Columbia’s weal, 
The weal is mine and thine; 
We owe the blessings of today 
To Auld Lang Syne. 
Chorus- 


IV 


Immortal fame their valor won, — 
Shall bright and brighter shine; ; 
‘We'll keep in heart an’ mind the days 
Of Auld Lang Syne. 
Chorus— 


Vv 


So here’s a hand, my soldier friend, 
An’ gie’s a hand o’. thine; als 

We'll join in flow’rs and tears today 
For Auld Lang Syne. 


Chorus 
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NORMAL -INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Exercises and Recitations for Memorial Day 


Memorial Day Flower Drill 
' By Edith Webster Grimshaw 
For Eight Small Girls 


kach girl carries a basket of flowers 
and has around her neck a three-foot 
chain of flowers. This chain is made by 
tying the flowers to a strip of ordinary 
clothesline. Girls enter center back of 
sage marching very slowly as they sing 
“Rlower Drill Song’’ on this page and 
scatter, flowers. ‘fie 

March as indicated in Fig. 1 and stand 
facing center until song is_ finished. 
piano plays song over and over (slow 
waltz time) until drill is finished. 

At close of song girls wait in position 
yntil piano takes up music again, then 
face front and place baskets about one 
foot in front of self as in Fig. 2. | 

Take garlands from neck, hold one end 
ineach hand (position to be held through 
entire drill) and clasp hands with neigh- 
hor, thus forming loops of flowers in 
front. 
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Center couple onl y, drop hands; couples 
"0, Three and Four wheel backward to 
hsitions indicated in Fig. 3; couple 
ace side, simply pivoting. (Do not 
D hands.) Center couple place free 
and on hip. 
wait two measures of music; wheel, 
tite front, at same time raising hand 
meighbo center to clasp overhead with 
pe ii r as in Fig. 4, and put free hand 
talk ts After two measures march for- 
anti Fig. _5, keeping hands overhead 
so pearating at front of stage, then 
‘es to hips (flowers in front). 
He th 
mh shout oo? down the back, rest hands 
‘ aa Each couple does the same 
to neaain& center of stage and marches 
ape in Fig. 6. 
fach couple leaves A, fling hand 
loward center of stage at arm’s length 





ouple one reaches center of | standing quietly until music finishes. 
row garland over heads so it! Face center, start singing again, march 





Flower Drill Song 
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over-head, keeping other hand on shoul- The Flag Goes By 


der. Slowly march to positions in Fig. 7. | 

Stand at positions indicated. After | 
two measures couples at A stand still | 
while couples at B, C, D move slowly 
forward to positions in Fig. 8. 

Couple D’s hands will meet overhead 
through this figure. Stand ahout one 
foot back of baskets. . 
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ee 


two measures, place garlands 
Then pick up baskets, 


Wait 
over neck again. 


slowly, strewing flowers, as indicated in 
Fig. 9. es 

March to positions 1, 2, 3, 4, wait two 
measures, face front, holding baskets by | 
both hands, arms’ length in front, and 
stand thus until song is finished. 





Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky. 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by. 


Blue and crimson and white it shines 


| Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 


Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 
But more than the flag is passing by. 
Sea-fights and Jand-fights, grim and 

great, 
Fought to make and save the state; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace, 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law; 

Stately honor and reverent awe, 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor, all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. ° 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
And loyal hearts are beating high. 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
—Henry H. Benneti 


Memorial Day 


By Monira F. McIntosh 


Little gulden-haired Bessie climbed upon 
Grandpa’s knee, 

Blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked maiden, G. and- 
father’s darling was she. 


‘‘Grandpa,’’ she asked very softly, vhat 
is Memorial Day? 

Why do the flags wave above » why 
does the band sweetly plav’ 

Why do all the old soldiers in the coats 
of army blue, 

With wreathes on their arms, to the 


church-yard march silentiiy two by 
two? 

Why do they place their flowers on every 
flag-decked mound? 

Why do they look so very sad when they 
hear the bugle sound?”’ 


‘*My little pet. those veterans old that | 


you have seen today, 

Whose steps are slow and feeble, 
scanty locks are gray, 

Were brave and handsome soldier lads in 
the days of ‘61’, 

And marched forth to save their country 
when the war had first begun. 

In many a hard fought battle they saw 
their comrades fall, 


whose 


Slain by the bursting of a shell, or by a 
rifle ball. 

All through that long and bitter war 
they fought their bloody way, 
And some for many a weary day 

southern prisons lay. 


in 


When the war at last was over, those 
who came home again 

Were the careless boys no longer, but 
war-worn, saddened men. 

Each year their ranks grow thinner, and 
the faltering steps more slow, 

But the comrades who are left behind 
still to the church-yard go, 

And reverently those veterans old, on 
each Memorial Day, 

| Strew o’er the graves of comrades gone 

the lovely flowers of May. 





Decoration Day 


| Tune, “Tenting on the Old Camp Gro tnd” 


, We come with gifts of flowers sweet 

| For each dear soldier’s grave; 
We'll cover the mounds where they gently 
sleep, 

Those boys so true and brave. 


Chorus— 
| Many are the boys who are sleeping for 
aye, 

Under the sod and dew; 

Many are the hearts voicing love today 
To those brave boys in blue, 

Scatter the tlowers, scatter the tlowers, 
Over the soldiers graves. 


We’ll cover the graves of our soldier 
dead, 
Who made their country free, 
Who left their homes and fought and bled 
And died for liberty. 


Chorus- 


Decoration Day 


Here bring your purple and gold, 
Glory of color and scent! 
Scarlet of tulips bold, 
Buds blue as the firmament. 


Hushed is the sound of the fife 
And the bugle piping clear; 

The vivid and delicate life 
In the soul of the youthful year. 


We bring to the quiet dead 
A gentle and tempered grief, 
O’er the mounds so mute we shed 
The beauty of blossom and leat. 


Rich fires of the gardens and meads, 
We kindle these hearts above! 
What splendor shall match their deeds? 
What sweetness can match our love? 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Memorial Day 


Memorial Day has come again, 
And we will celebrate 

The memories of our soldiers true, 
‘hose men so good and great. 


We gather flowers fair and sweet, 
And place upon each grav: 

These fragrant offerings of love, 
A token to the brave. 


Patriots like them we’l! be, 
Like them we will not fear; 

And if we're called, we'll gladly go 
To serve our country dear. 


—Marion S. Blood. 


Bring Your Loving Thought 


Weave your garlands bright 
Before the May-time closes; 
Pansies blue and white 
And blushing buds of roses. 


, Blue and white and red, 
The lonely graves they'll cover; 
And o’er each grassy bed 
‘The stars and stripes shall hover. 





! 
| Let little hands bring blossoms sweet, 
| ‘lo brave men lying low; 

Let little hearts to scldiers dead 
Their love and honor show. 
| We’ll love the land they loved so wel!, 

‘he dear old banner bright, 

| We’ll love the land for which they fought 
| With soul, and strength, and might. 
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Peace Day Pageants and Exercises 


World.‘ ‘Jide Peace 
By Ada Pemberton 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Two Heralds—Boys about 12 years of 
age. 
Six Indians—Boys about 10 to 14 years 
of age. 

Four Quakers—Boys about 12 to 14 
years of age, one representing William 
Penn. 


He tells them how in all the years to 
come, 

Their hunting grounds beside the Dela- 
ware 


He places American flag around her 


shoulders. Soldiers execute more tactics 


' and stand around Uncle Sam. 
| VI—WORLD-WIDE PEACE 


| Will stretch afar towards the setting sun, | 


And Peace must be its guardian every- 
where. 


This treaty which the Indians made with 
| Penn 
| Was kept by them for four-score years 
and more; 


Enter procession of children dressed 
like foreigners. 
‘‘A Peace Song for Children’’ (in May, 
1915, Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans), or Keller’s ‘‘American Hymn’”’ 
or any suitable hymn. 

Enter Red Cross nurses and kneel in 


Five Pilgrims—Girls about 12 to 14 May Universal Peace become our Prayer ! front. 


years of age. 

Eight Girls—About 8 to 10 years of 
age. 

Five Red Cross Nurses—Girls about 
14 years of age. 

Six Soldiers—Boys about 10 to 14 years 
of age. 

Eight Soldiers (Blue and Gray)—Boys 
8 to 12. 

Wash‘ngton—Boy about 7 years of age. 

Unclz Sam—Boy about 14 years of age. 

Columbia—Girl about 14 years of age. 

Train bearers—Girls about 6 years of 
age. 

Foreigners—Any number. 

Platform decorated with 
There is a draped chair at cen- 


Scene: 
boughs. 
ter back. 

Enter Heralds and blow bugles. Un- 
cle Sam takes chair. Heralds take places 
at sides of platform, 


I—~FOREST PRIMEVAL. 


Euter Indians. Short powwow 
dance. They drop in circle in center of 
platform. 

Enter William Penn and Quakers. 
They engage in pantomime to music, 
or ‘*The Prophecy’’ (given below) may 
be real Indian chief rises and Penn 
comes to meet him. Chief's runner rises, 
hands chief belt of wampum and treaty. 
Chief hands Penn the treaty. Penn’s 
clerk hands him a quill and Penn signs 
treaty. Chief signs treaty. Penn's 
clerk gives him bag of gold which Penn 
gives to chief. All enter circle and 
smoke Peace Pipe, at the conclusion of 


whieh all rise and sing ‘‘Indian Land’’ ! 


or any Indian song. 
Indians take position at rear right of | 
platform, Quakers at rear left. 


THE PROPHECY 


Across the seas they came from lands | 
afar, 
Adventurers, 
fame; 
But some who came upon these white- 
winged ships 
Made peace and Freedom’s call their 
aim. 


for gold and worldly | 


Old creeds, old faiths they bro’t and | 
planted here, 
Old crimes and customs still were of 
their plan, 
Until a nicer, gentler sect appeared 
And taught and proved the brotherhood | 
of man. 


the Indian | 


The first American of all, | 


brave, 
Was quick to heed and trust the ‘‘Great 
White Chief,’’ 
And offered lands and fealty to him 
Who first of all had proved himself no | 
thief. | 


The dark grim warrior stately treads | 
And looks the Quaker chieftain in the | 


face, | 
The gentle white man meets his slow | 
advance; | 
Each search, but find not one dishon- | 
est trace. 
'Tis then the Indian tells a vivid tale, 
Of wrongs unrighted by these paletace 
foes; 
How tribe by tribe has suffered fearful | 
loss, 
And, driven back, he sees his nation’s | 
close. 


Then William Penn sets forth in simple 
words 
A Treaty that each one may understand, 
And gained from them an Indian loyal 
band : 
For Peace, throughout the confines of 
the land. 





and | 


| blue and four in gray. 


| on other. 


| And Brotherly Love be ours as ne’er 


| before. 5 
—HKHmile R. Paillon. 


II-RELIGIOUS EPOCH. 

Enter Pilgrims and Puritans with song 
books in their hands. They march across 
platform chanting us they march. 


Tune, ‘‘ America. 

O Thou, whose eye of love 

Looks on us from above, 
Low at thy throne, 

We come to thee and pray 

That gleaning, day by day, 

Our grateful hearts alway, 
Thy hand shall own. 


And when beneath the trees, 
In fairer fields than these, 
Our glad feet roam, 
There, where the bright harps ring, 
May we our gleanings bring, 
And in thy presence sing 
Our harvest hymn. 


They take places at the rear of plat- 
form. 

IWI--REVOLULIONARY PERIOD | 

inter procession of eight girls dressed | 
in colonial style, followed by a small 
hoy dressed to represent George Wash- 
ington. 

Girls take position along front of 
upper platform with Washington in front. 
| Girls hold cherry branches over Washing- 

ton and sing ‘*The First in Peace,’’ or 

any appropriate song. At the conclusion 
| Washington sits on footstool in front of 
| Uncle Sam, girls dance minuet, then re- 





| tire to rear of platform. 

Enter soldiers and execute march and 

| tactics, to music. They find places on 
platform. 


IV—CIVIL WAR PERIOD 

Enter 8 boys in Rough Riders’ suits, 
with military cloaks over them, four in 
They carry guns. 
March to front. Blues on one side, Grays 
Chorus sings ‘‘John Brown’s 
Body”’ and ‘‘ Dixie Land. ”’ 

Soldiers turn, march back toward rear 
at side of platform and execute simple 
tactics. 

V—SPANISH WAR PERIOD 


Enter small Cuban child who kneels 
in center of platform one hand extended 
toward Blues, one toward Grays, implor- 
ing help. Soldiers throw off cloaks, 
shoulder guns, close ranks directly in 
front of child, march around child, to 
sing. 
in Old Town To- 


Tune, ‘‘Hot Time 


night. ”’ 
From the days of war and hatred 
Comes a lasting brotherhood 
Comes a people who the woe 
Of civil warfare have withstood. 
In the name of Justice; Cuba, stricken 
island of the sea 
We will guide thy tottering footsteps to 
the shrine of Liberty. 


Rise in faith and dry thy helpless tears, 
Behold from the West the light of hope 
appears; 
Let peace and comfort drive away thy 
tears 
Kor we'll protect. thee and aid thee in 
love, oh Cuba. 
Fear not then, this nation is thy friend, 
Its hand of strength to Cuba will extend, 
Thy broken heart, in peace, by love will 
mend: 
There’ll be a new day, a new life, for 
thee. 
-——Chas, F. Horner. 


At conclusion of song child rises, goes 


Enter Columbia with two small train 
| hearers and take place by Uncle Sam. 


| All form into effective poses and sing | For the kings are heroes when it’s o'er, 


“America. ’’ 


NOTE: Asoriginally planned this pageant was 
intended for outdoor presentation, with use of 
two platforms, one above the other. Uncle Sam 
sitson upper platform, Most of the characters 
enter on lower platform and march up steps to 
the upper. This leaves the lower platform free 
for the marches, dances, etc. If the Pageant is 
given ina schoolroom with only a small plat- 
form, the characters may leave the platform 
after their part is done, and all reappear in the 
tableau at the close, 


Peace Day Exercise 
By Effa E. Preston 


This exercise is te be given by eleven 
fourth or fifth grade girls, dressed in 
white with red, white and blue sashes. 
, Ten girls sing ‘‘Hasten the Day.”’ 


HASTEN THE DAY 


| Tune, ‘Believe Me if All Those 
, dearing Young Charms. ’’ 





Kin- 


Oh, hasten the day when all conflict shall 
cease, 
And the warring of nations be o’er, 
When the world’s deathless motto is ‘* Let 
us have peace, ”’ 


When the sword shall be sheathed and 
the trumpet’s loud blare 
No longer to battle shall call; 
When the roar of the cannon, that once 
filled the air, 
Shall into oblivion fall. 


II 


dark shadows throw 
O’er the homes of the brave and the 
free; 
When the nations the joy of security 
know , 


see, 


gel fair, 


long, 
Flies o’er us to answer’ humanity’s 
prayer, 
While the heavens resound with our 
song. 


; (During singing a small girl enters and 
listens. At the concluson she speaks. ) 


Small Girl— 

What means this song of Peace Day? 
Explain to me, I pray; 

Has war at last been banished 
From this fair world to stay? 


First Girl— 

Statesmen from forty nations met, 
Not many years ago, 

Within a palace at the Hague, 
Their minds and hearts aglow, 

A court of Arbitration to 
Establish, which should be 

In all disputes which threatened war 
Final authority. 


The needless wars will cease, 


Will dawn the reign of Peace 


Second Girl— 


We’ve sung too long of heroes 
Who fought with sword and gun 

And never mentioned others 
Who braver battles won. ° 

’Tis time the Peace achievements 
Of heroes now be told, 





to Uncle Sam and kneels in front of him. 


They march and sing | 


And the war god shall rule us no more; | 


When the war clouds no longer their 


And the dawning of world-wide: peace 
Oh, hasten the day when the Peace An- | 


For whose coming we’ve waited so | 


When this tribunal gains its power | 


And on the world forever | 


And conflicts fierce and bold. 
The countries that by conquest 
O’er other lands hold sway, 
To gain their wide dominion, 
A heavy price must pay. 
For every soldier fallen 
A home is desolate, 
And every lost cause leaves behind 
| A heritage of hate. 
When emperors and kings dispute, 
Their loyal subjects go 
| To battle, for their ruler’s cause, 
| And many never know 
Just what the quarrel was about, 
| Or why their blood was shed, 


But the soldiers all are dead. 
GAILY FORTH 


Tune, ‘‘Kerry Dance.’’ 
I 


Gaily forth goes the little drummer, 
Urging onward to the fray,— 
Trumpets blaring and colors flying, 
Marching forth at break of day. 

When the din of battle rages 
Faintly still you hear his drum, 
Calling “Onward, soldiers, onward! 

Victory will surely come.’”’ 


UO, the zest of it, O, the jest of it, 
Little drummer boy, 

Pulses stir at the trumpets calling, 
Hearts beat fast as the flag goes by, 
Follow then where the drum is calling, 
Fight till death where our colors fly. 


II 
Tune, Third Verse of ‘‘ Kerry Dance.” 


Stars look down where the dead and 
dying lie, 

In pity sweet the cooling night winds sigh. 

Sounded now is the drummer’s last re- 
treat, 

And the broken drum lies silent at his 
feet, 

While he’s sleeping the long years thru 

| In his dreams there’!! be— 


| lil 


| Shrill of fife and the blare of trumpet, 
| Kallies sounding from far and near, 
| While the drum beat’s wild exaltation 
Throbs with gladness in every ear, 

| And the soldiers onward marching, 

' Jn the heat of a summer’s day, 
While the call to battle’s sounding, 

Ever eager for the fray. 


| O, the shame of it, O, the blame of it, 
Darkens all the years, 
Pulses stir at the trumpet’s calling, 
Hearts beat fast as the flag goes by, 
| But in pity the night winds murmur 
O’er the field where the soldiers lie. 


Small Girl— 
/ But war will sometimes right a wrong, 
| It must be needful then. 








Third Girl— 


Perhaps it was in far-off times 
| With savage, untaught men, 
| But in this glorious, cultured age 
| It seems a slaughter vain— 
| Barbaric custom of the past | 
Which cannot long remain. 
| The time is surely coming soon— 
| It now is on its way— 
When Arbitration rules the world, 
And sovereigns all obey. 


Fourth Girl— 
Great Charlemagne, 
Franks 
And mighty battles won, 
Accomplished more in times of peace 
Than all his wars had done. 
Fifth Girl— 
Grave William Penn, the Indians’ friend, 
Who lived so many years 
| In peace amid a savage tribe, 
With never doubts or fears, 
| Was ever Advocate of Peace 
‘ In word, in deed, in thought, od 
The Indians’ lasting friendship prov’ 
The good his wisdom wrought. 


Sixth Girl— 


Our own George Washington, who 
So bravely, long ago, i 
Was also known as *‘ First in Peace 


who ruled the 





fought 





Instead of lauding battles 





As well as war, you know. 


May 1916 
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Seventh Girl— 
the famous statesman, Henry Clay, 
With keen insight and counsel wise, 
His country kept from inward strife 
By virtue of his compromise. 
“The Great Pacificator’’ he 
Was often called by friends and foes, 
In praise of the diplomacy 
His statesmanship so clearly shows. 


Eighth Girl— 

i-starred Napoleon, who was called 
“The Man of Destiny,’’ 

The man who broke so many hearts, 
But dared majestically, 

Exclaimed, when St. Helena held 
Him captive on her shore, 

“The more I study this great. world, 
[am convinced the more 

That brute force never can create 
A work that will endure. ’’ 

And many men have thought the same 
Who followed conquest’s lure. 


Ninth Girl— 
“Let us have peace,’’ said U. S. Grant, 
Who knew so much of strife 
And armies led to victory 
When civil war was rife. 
Tenth Girl--- 
Our martyred Lincoln longed for peace, 
And by his mighty hand 
Brought order from the chaos wrought. 
By war throughout our land. 


ALL HAIL 


Tune, ‘'Drink to Me Only with ‘Thine 
Eyes.” 


All hail, ambassadors of Peace, 
In every land and clime, 
Success attend thine efforts now 
And hasten on the time 
When world-wide Peace 
supreme, 
And every land shall know 
The teachings of the Prince of Peace, 
Proclaimed so long ago. 


II 


For thee we twine the olive wreath, 
And gather garlands gay. 

Heroes of Peace, all :hail to thee! 
All honor thine today! 

No more we’ll sing of war’s alarms, 
Or laud the warrior bold, 

But rather hail the Dawn of Peace 
Which we shall soon behold. 


shall reign 


For Peace 
By Jane A. Stewart 
CHARACTERS 


Peace 
Columbia 
COSTUMES 
Clio, the muse of history, long dark 
tobe, hair crowned with laurel wreath. 
Peace and Arbitration in white; Peace 
Wears a silver star; Arbitration carries 
alarge book of law. 
Columbia -in red’ and white striped 
skirt, blue waist and blue head band 
studded with stars. 
Scene : Clio is discovered at desk, busily 
Writing. She rises and pacing back and 
forth, soliloquizes :) 
Clio— 
God called the.earth from chaos, 
And put it in its place, 
en with one touch he sent it 
A-rolling on through space. 
€ Savants say "twas ages 
Before this all was done, 

And I, the Muse of History, 
My earthly work begun. 


(She pauses wearily and thoughtfully, 
and then continues 3 
That matters not; but since that time 
F 0 rest has come to me, 
or all the nations of the earth 
Pe making history. 
€ sighs wearily; then swiftly re- 
turns to her desk. ) 
aes from morn till evening 
| Work with all my might; 
nthis great book of facts 
_ must ever write, write, write. 


(She becomes absorbed in writing. ) 


Clio 
Arbitration 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Peace Day Pageants and Exercises—Continued 


(A gentle knocking is heard at the 
door. Clio is at first too engrossed to 
hear. The knocks become louder. Clio 
calls, ‘‘Come in!’’ Peace and Arbitra- 
tion enter with ‘‘ Columbia. ’’) 


Clio (greeting them heartily) —What 
can History do for you? 

Peace--We’ve come to ask if we may 
search within your record books; full of 
tales of bygone days, and get some know- 
ledge from its hoary pages. 

Columbia — It is information about 
America that we want. Can we look 
back a hundred yéars? 

Clio (slowly)—A hundred years! That 
is not long. 

Columbia—It, may not seem long to 
you, O Clio, but to America, the past 
century is full of moving events. 

Arbitration—Please do let us search 
your book and help onward the cause of 
Peace and Arbitration. 

Chio—I will gladly do so. You are 
welcome to the records. (She gives 
them the book whose pages are quickly 
turned over by the three.) And if there 
is anything I can do to help you let me 
know. (She returns to her desk. ) 

Columbia — The hook is so_ plainly 
written that we have no trouble in_find- 
ing the facts we seek. 

Peace—Here it is. The first Peace 
society was organized in New York in 
1815. 

Arbitration— That is just a century 
ago. Then the Peace movement in the 
United States is just one hundred years 
old. 

Clio—That is true. The records will 
tell you that early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury a number of peace societies sprang 
up in America at about the same time. 
They were apart and separate. But on 
careful’ search you will find that the 
ground was previously prepared in much 
the same way for all. You see the world 
was wearied with the long wars of the 
previous century: And ‘thoughtful peo- 
ple began to ask, why should we’ have 
war? These people were known as Peace 
advocates. ‘They talked, wrote and 
worked for Peace. And although many 
opposed them they won many to their 
way of thinking. 

Peace—The early Peace advocates were 
the seed sowers of Peace in this country. 
It took courage then to be a_ peace 
worker. 

Columbia—We will always honor the 
name of Dr. Strong of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, who bravely said a century ago 
that he was opposed to all war, and 
preached against it, though the people 
refused to listen. 

Peace-—- Yes. And Noah Worcester’s 
name is radiant on_ the list of early pio- 
neer Peace advocates in the United States. 
When, in 1814, he wrote his ‘‘Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War,’’ no pub- 
lisher was willing to print it with his 
imprint on it. 

Arbitration. (Pointing to a page of 
the book)—I see here that many state 
Peace societies were formed’ after the 
printing of Noah Worcester’s pamphlet, 
which was copied and scattered broad- 
cast in many states. 

Clio—Peace-history, mentions David 
Law Dodge of New York who founded 
the New York Peace Society in 1815; 
William Ladd, an enthusiastic Maine 
Apostle of Peace; and William Watson, 
of Connecticut, who also devoted his life 
to the cause of Peace. 

Peace—These names stand high in the 
list of those who founded the Peace 
Movement in this country. 

Arbitration—I did not know there were 
so many noble advocates of Peace so 
early at work in America. Here I find 
William Ellery Channing, Josiah Quincy, 


Thomas S. Grimke, William Jay and 
Charles Sumner, besides our great 
American poets, Whittier, Lowell and 


Longfellow, and many others. 
Peace— Poets and statemen, in our own 
and other lands, have long urged Peace. 





It was an American statesman, Elihu 
Burritt of Connecticut, who earned the | 
title, ‘‘Apostle of Universal Brother- 


hood.’’ 1n 1846, he visited England and 
Europe, the first American missionary 
of Peace to other lands. 


Clio—Through Burritt’s work, the sec- 
ond international Peace Congress was 
held in Brussels in 1848; and he was a 
prime mover in the three magnificent 
World’s Peace Conventions which fol- 
lowed at Paris in 1849, at Frankfort, 
Germany, in 1850 and at London in 1851. 

Columbia — America can take some 
pride in the fact that the very first 
World’s Peace Congress ever held (that 
of London in 1843) was planned in Bos- 
ton by Peacemakers of the United States. 

Péace—Yes. It is a wonderful record 
that America has in the World Peace 
Movement. 


Clio—You are right, Peace. ‘I'he first. 


society to espouse the Peace cause on the | 


continent of Europe was organized by 
the efforts of American Peace workers. 
Columbia—And all through the cen- 
tury our purpose has been strong to pro- 
mote Peace the World around. 
Arbitration—Amazing, isn’t it! Just 
listen!. (Reads.) ‘‘In 1794, John Jay 
was burned in effigy for inserting an ar- 
bitration clause in a treaty between this 
country and Great Britian.’’ 
Columbia—Sad .to say, that was so. 
But since that time, there have been 
over six hundred arbitrations. And new 
arbitration treaties are made every year 
by our Secretary of State. 
Clio—Pan-American Congresses began 
through the influence of an American 
statesman, James G. Blaine; and 
through these Congresses, an obligatory 
Court of Arbitration was founded in 
Washington in 1907. 
Arbitration—And that wonderful Arbi- 
tration Court is open to any of the Pan- 
American Republics at any time. 


Columbia—It was an American Peace- 
maker, Andrew Carnegie who gave the 
great sum of $1,500,000 tor the Temple 
of Peace for the use of the various peace 
societies and of an Arbitration Court to 
which all nations may submit their griev- 
ances for settlement. 

Arbitration—Now if all nations were 
only obliged to use that Court of Arbi- 
tration, ready for them to use, what 
great horrors and calamities might be 
avoided! 

Columbia—The United States and some 
other nations would gladly do that. 

Clio—The American delegates at the 
last Hague Conference in 1907 also urged 
a Court of International Justice, to do 
for all the nations what the United 
States Supreme Court does for all the 
states — settle their disputes without 
bloody war. 


Peace—Oh, 
would win! 

Columbia—We are bound to win in our 
great mission to bring Peace to all the 
world! 

Clio—For your encouragement I will 
quote Emerson who said: ‘‘All history 
is-:the decline of war, though slow 
decline. ”’ 

Peace—It has been well said that every 
military, soldierly virtue, courage, vigor, 
clemency, hospitality, splendor, must be 
brought to the solution of our problem 
if the dominion of might is to be sup- 
planted by a dominion of law and right- 
eousness. 

Arbitration—The United States has set 
a noble example for Peace by arbitrat- 
ing nearly all of its difficulties with for- 
eign countries and by acting as arbitra- 
tor between other nations, and by using 
its good offices to bring other goverments 
to adjust their conflicts by peaceful 
means. 

Columbia—We realize that responsi- 
bility for the Peace of the world rests 
upon the United States as upon no other 
country. ‘he great need of the world 
today is international reconciliation, the 
abolition of militarism, disarmament. 
Shall we not lead the way? 


Peace (beseechingly)—WilJ you not do 


that the American idea 


it? The whole world looks to you, 
Columbia, to begin the work of dis- | 
armament. y 
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(Peace and Arbitration unfurl and hold 
up a banner ‘‘ Make War Impossible’ or 
‘In time of Peace, Prepare for Peace.’’) 
‘ Columbia (impressively)— The world 
will not look in vain. If nations wish 
for Peace as we do (takes Peace by the 
hand) they must prepare for Peace; and 
for the coming of the Prince of Peace. 


Peace Versus War 
By Ethel H. Robson 


Given by the Training School of the State Nor- 
mal, La Crosse, Wis., on May 18, 1915 


One boy is chosen for captain and eight 
others as his regiment. Captain gets his 











company in line by giving the following 
orders, in a loud, commanding voice: 
Company! Stand! 
Company! Mark time! 
high. ) 
Company! March! 
_ Company! Halt! (Drill until ‘*Hait!"’ 
is made as if by a single individual. ) 
Company! Mark time! 
Company! March! 
Company! Short step! (Children 
shorten length of step but must not get 
out of step.) 


(Lift feet very 


Company! Long step! (Bring ste) 
back to natural length.) 

Company! To the Rear! Face! (Chil: 
dren face rear without losing step. Turn 


bodies to right.) 

Company! Halt! 

Let chifiren obey these different com- 
mands until ready to form in line for the 
drill. Have captain walk in front or at 
one side, facing his company. Whan 
desired bring regiment into straight line 
across front of stage, captain facing the 
line. Kach private must be very mili- 
tary in position with arms very straight 
at sides and heads very rigid. 

Company! Salute! (Right hand brought 
up to head with forefinger touching fore- 
head. Fingers must all be extended in 
straight line. After touching forehead, 
arm must be lowered quickly to side. ) 

Company! Right shoulder arms! (Left 
hand at side and right arm bent at elbow 
as if holding gun over shoulder. ) 

Company! Keston arms! (Place hands 
as if leaning on imaginary gun. Place 
right hand over left hand. ) 

Company! Present arms! (Place hands 
as if holding an imaginary gun in a ver- 
tical position directly in front of body. 
Have right hand above left in position 
on gun.) 

Company! Fire! (Children place hands 
as if holding imaginary gun when taking 
aim. ) 

Be sure every movement is made ex- 
actly with the others. Let children watch 
some military company drilling, to see 
how absolutely essential this is. 

Repeat these ccmmands three or four 
times and have children so well trained 
that they are ready for them in any 
order captain may give them. 

While the drilling is going on, another 
boy unexpectedly enters and goes up to 
the captain. 

Boy—Captain, what are you doing? 

Captain (ina very military and decided 
voice)—Training my soldiers for times 
of war. 


Boy (placing hand on shoulder of cap- 
tain)—-My kind friend, don’t you know 
there is a better way than that? Don’t 
you know that there is a better way than 
training men to kill one-another? There 
is no justice in war. Real heroes are 
those who help their brothers to live and 
not to die. Let us train our men to this 
end. Let us work and pray and hope for 
peace. Thus only can nations live. 

(Captain lowers his head and places 
hand up to forehead as if thinking hard. 
Suddenly he turns, grasps the hand of 
his friend, speaks in a humbled voice. ) 

Captain—I guess you are right. There 
is no justice in war. I see it all now. 
(He turns to his company and speaks in 
his old commanding voice.) Company! 
Break ranks! (Company goes off stage 
in disorder. ) 











The Magic Wish 
By Dora A. Mondore 













































































Ba Fairy 
ils and Entire School. Fairy Spirit 
pring is draped in pale green. 


ee Spirit of Spring— 


I stepped out from a fairy book 
As fairies do, you know; 

Perhaps you think that fairies lived 
Just in the long ago. 


Not so— for, I am different; 
A message I must bring, 

For, listen, dears, my name is this: 
“The Spirit of the Spring.’ 


School (with animation)— 

Spirit of Spring, we welcome you 
This glad day of the year; 

Most courteously we’re waiting, too, 
Your message bright to hear. 


Spirit of Spring (drawing circle on 
stage with wand) — 


This circle now I trace around, 
And he may enter in 


To benetit all men. 


(To pupils) 
Come one, come all, dear children, 
Your wishes you may’ bring; 
That child who makes the grandest wish 
May enter in this ring. 


now, 


First Pupil (stepping forward)— 
I wish for gold that I may give 
To people who are poor; 
This is the best thing I can do, 
You will agree, I’m sure. 


(Fairy motions each child back as he 
or she finishes speaking. ) 


Second Pupil— 

I wish for land, that I may give 
To city girls and boys 

A chance to live near nature’s realm, 
And taste of country joys. 


Third Pupil— 

I wish for books to educate 
All people young and old; 

For I believe that books can bring 
Vast treasures nigh untold. 


i Fourth Pupil— 

Dear fairy, this the wish I’d make: 
A voice, that I might sing 

So sweetly that to those who list 
Hope’s message I might bring. 


Fifth Pupil— 

‘The knowledge of all medicines 
Most humbly | request, 

That those who live in suffering 
By my aid may be blest. 


Sixth Pupil— 

Dear fairy, | would ask for smiles 
Upon my lips cach day, 

That I may cheer the folks along 
Who happen in my way. 


Seventh Pupil— 

Give me a heart to sympathize 
And feel my neighbor's woe, 

That I may ‘ ‘weep with those who weep’’ 
When ’mid sad friends I go. 


Eighth Pupil— 

My wish is rather different 
From those which it succeeds. 

I wish for strength that I may help 
That brother who most needs. 


Ninth Pupil— 

This wish I’d make, dear fairy kind; 
To be a sunbeam bright; 

In every gloomy nook I'd like 
To scatter warmth and light. 


Tenth Pupil (gir!)— 

Good Spirit, | would ask for Peace 
*Mid every folk and clan, 

That all be given a chance to live 
And do the best they ean. 


(Eleventh Pupil starts forward. Spirit 
of Spring motions him back. ) 

Spirit of Spring (to Eleventh Pupil) 
Ah, stay! No more your wishes bring; 

There is no greater boon 







Spirit of Spring, Kleven. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Music and Recitations for Peace Day- 











Peace March 
i Dora A. Monnore 
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Who’ll make.a wish the very best r | 


Wave white flays at appropriate intervals. 
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| Than Peace among the sons of men— 


God grant it may come soon! 


School— 


We grant your judgment to be best, 
And own your statement true, 

For Peace would bless this world the most 
And bring our wishes, too! 


Spirit of Spring (to Tenth Pupil)— 
Into this ring, come, little maid, 
And wear this crown of white, 

(Puts on crown of white flowers. ) 


Now, child, we name you ‘‘Queen of 
Peace, ’’ 
For you have chosen right. 


School (reciting or singing in solemn 
march time) — 
Hail to thee, Spirit of Spring, 

Gladly to you we will sing; 
Peace, peace, sweet peace, 

Welcome the message you bring. 


A Christmas Carmen 


Sound over all waters, 
all lands, 
The chorus of voices, 
hands; 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars 
of the morn, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus was 
born! 
With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has 
begun: 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts 
beat as one! 


reach out from 


the clasping of 


Sing the bridal of nations! with chorals 
of love 
wag 8 the war-vulture and sing in the 
dove, 
Till the hearts of the peoples keep time 
in accord, 
And the voice of the world is the voice 
of the Lord! 
Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulations: 
The dark night is ending and dawn has 
begun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts 
beat as one! 


Blow, angels of battle, the marches of 
peace; 

Hast, west, north, and south let. the long 
quarrel cease, 

Sing the song of great joy that. 
gels began, 


the an 


Sing of glory te God and of good-will to | 


man! 
Hark! joining in chorus 
The heavens bend o’er us! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has 
begun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts 
beat as one! 
—John G. Whittier. 














A Hymn of Peace 


(May be sung to the music of Keller’s “ 
can Hymn.’’) 


Ameri- 


Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too 
long! 
Spread thy white wings to the sun- 
shine of love! 
Come while our voices are blended in 
song, — 
Fly to our ark like the storm-beaten 
dove! 
Fly to our ark on the wings of the dove, — 
Speed o’er the far-sounding billows of 


song, 
Crowned with thine olive-leaf garland 
of love,— 
Angel of Peace, thou hast waited too 
long! 


Brothers we meet, on this altar of thine 
Mingling the gifts we have gathered 
for thee, 
Sweet with the odors of myrtle and pine, 
Breeze of the prairie and breath of the 
sea, — 
| Meadow and mountain and forest and 





sea! 
Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle and 
pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee, 
Brothers once more round this altar 
of thine! 


Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain! 

Hark! a new birth-song is filling the 
sky !— 

Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles the 


main 
Bid the full breath of the organ reply,— 
Let the loud tempest of voices reply, — 
Roll its long surge like the earth- 
shaking main! 
wo vast song till it mounts to the 
sky !— 
Angels of Bethlehem, echo the strain! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Peace 


First Pupil— 
There is peace in the North, though her 
soldier lies dead 
Far away on the field where the fierce 
columns sped. 


Second Pupil— 
There is peace in the South, though her 
soldier is lost, 
In the path where the lines of the foe- 
men have crossed. 





Third Pupil— 
There is peace in the land and the “‘stars 
and the bars’’ 
| Forever are merged in the ‘‘stripes and 
the stars.’ 


All— 
| No North, no South, no East; no West; 
One with the nation we love best, 
| One with the flag that shields today 
| The ‘‘hoys in blue, ’’ the ‘‘hoys in gray.”’ 


| 
| 


Christmas Bells 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play. 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to (lay, 
A voice, a chime 
A chant sublime, 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Then from each black accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the south, 
And with the sound 
The carol drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
‘There is no peace on earth,’’ | said; 
“‘For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 
**Love is not dead, nor doth it sleep! 
The wrong shall fail, 
‘Lhe right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Ring, Peace Day Bells 


During this recitation let the piano be 
played very softly in running chords that 
resolve into the key of ‘‘ America,” 
which is taken up and sung by the en- 
tire school at the end of the recitaton. 


First Pupil (ringing a small chime)— 
Ring, Peace Day bells! 
Say to the earth this is the day, 
Gladdest of all in sunny May; 
Say to all men, the bond, the free, 
The rich, the poor, the high, the low, 
The little child that sports im glee, 
The aged folk that tottering go, 
This is the morn 
That peace is born, : 
That brings all men in harmony. 
(Rings the chime again.) 


Second— 
Sing of sweet peace! 
Sing of the love that lives for all 
Above the greed and hate of men; 
Sing of the glories of that love, 
The joy of sweet humanity, 
Persuasive as the gentle dove; 
Sing to all men where’er they be, 
This Peace Day bright, 
Of love’s pure light, 
That brings all men in harmony. 
(Ring the chime of bells, and all sing 
the following version of ‘‘America.”’) 


God bless our native land! 

Firm may she ever stand 
Through storm and night! 

When the wild tempests rave, 

Ruler of wind and wave, 

Do Thou our country save 
By Thy great might! 


For her our prayer shall be, 
Our Fathers’ God, to Thee, 
On Thee to wait! 
Ke her walls Holiness, 
Her rulers Righteousness, 
Her officers be Peace, 
God save the State 





NOTE: This page contains three of the most 
famous hymnsof Peace, “A Christmas Carmed,” 
py John G. Whittier, “A Hymn of Peace,’ tJ 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and © Christmas Bells,” 

by Henry Wadsworth Long! eliow. These er 
are worth memorizing by pupils of grades vor 
to eight. They should be included in every 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for is. 
selections, giving preference to the poens selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
will be much appreciated, not along by those who send tn their req 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGEH, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 


therefore desirable poems. 


The Eternal Goodness 


(Friends! with whom my feet have trod 


The quiet aisles of prayer, 
glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 


I trace your lines of argument; 
Your logic linked and strong 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds: 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 


Iwalk with bare, hushed feet the ground | 


Ye tread with boldness shod; 
I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise His justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem; 

Ye seek a king; | fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 

Ihear our Lord’s heatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


| 
More than your schoolmen teach, within | 


Myself, alas! I know; 
Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 


I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil mine eves tor shame, 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
[ feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 


And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good! 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above; 

I know not of His hate,—I know 
His goodness and His love. 


Idimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 


And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 


His judgments too are right. 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles | long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And he can do no wrong. 


Iknow not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
0 bear an untried pain, , 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have, 
or works my faith to prove; 
can but give the gifts He gave, 

And plead His love for love. 


And 80 beside the Silent Sea, 
I wait the muffled oar; 
Oharm from Him can come to me 
N Ocean or on shore. 


' ow not where His islands lift 
heir fronded palms in air; 


~ know I cannot drift 
yond His love and care. 


Send in the names 


O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 


And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me if too close I lean 


—John G. Whittier. 





Mizpah | He saw them coming, one by one,— 
| Go thou thy way, and I go mine, | Brindle, Ebony, Speckle, and Bess, 
| Apart—but not afar. | Shaking their horns in the evening 
| Only a thin veil hangs between wind, 
| The pathways where we are, Cropping the buttercups out of the 
And God keep watch ’tween thee and me grass— 


| 
| 
| This is my prayer. 
| He looks thy way—He looketh mine 
| And keeps us near. 
1 know not where thy road may lie 
Nor which way mine will be, 
| If thine will lead through parching sands 
| And mine beside the sea. | 
, Yet God keeps watch ’tween thee and me 
So never fear. 
He holds thy hand—He claspeth mine — | 
And keeps us near. | 





Should wealth and fame perchance be 
thine 

And my lot lowly be, 

Or you be sad and sorrowful 
And glory be for me, 

Yet God keep watch ’tween thee and me, | 
Both are his care. 4 

One arm round me and one round thee 
Will keep us near. 





| 


| | sigh sometimes to see thy face | 
But since this may not be | 
I leave thee to the love of Him 
Who eares for thee and me. | 
“*T'Ill keep ye both beneath My wings”’ 
This comforts—dear. 
One wing o’er thee—and one o‘er me, 
So we are near. 


And though our paths be separate 
And thy way—be not mine— 
Yet coming to the mercy seat 
My soul shall meet with thine. 
And ‘‘God keep watch ‘tween thee and 
me’”’ 
ll whisper there. 
He blesses me -He blesses thee 
And we are near. 





Driving Home the Cows 


Out of the clover and blue-eyed grass 
He turned them into the river-lane; 

One after another he let them pass, 
Then fastened the meadow-bars again. 





Under the willows and over the hill, 
He patiently followed their sober pace ; 
The merry whistle for once was still, 
And something shadowed the sunny 
face. 


Only a boy! and his father had said 
He never could let his youngest go; 
Two already were lying dead 
Under the feet of the trampling foe. 


But after the evening work was done, 
And the frogs were loud in the meadow 
swamp, 
Over his shoulder he slung his gun, 
And stealthily followed the foot-path 


damp,-— 
Across the clover and through the wheat, 


With resolute heart and purpose grim, 
Though cold was the dew on his hurrying 


feet, ; 
And the blind bat’s flitting startled him. 


Thrice since then had the lanes been 
white, j 
And the orchards sweet with apple 
bloom; 
And now, when the cows came back at 








night, 
The feeble father drove them home. 


My human heart on Thee! | 
| 
| 


| Loosely swung in the idle air 


| 
|; And under the silent evening skies 


| Across the fields I hear her ‘‘loo-oo 


of poems you wish to see here. 


For news had come to the lonely farm 
‘That three were lying where two had 
lain; 
And the old man’s tremulous, palsied 
arm 
| Could never lean on a son’s again. 


| 
| The summer day grew cool and late; 
He went for the cows when the work 
was done; 
But down the lane, as he opened the gate, 


But who was it following close behind? 


The empty sleeve of army blue; 
And worn and pale, from the crisping 
hair, 


iy 
s¢ 





Looked out a face that the father 
knew. | 


For southern 
yawn, 

And yield their dead into life again; 

And the day that comes with a cloudy | 

dawn 

In golden glory at last may wane. 


prisons will sometimes 


The great tears sprang to their meeting 


eyes; 
For the heart must speak when the | 
lips are dumb, | 





followed the cattle 
—Kate P. Osgood. 


‘Together they 
home. 


When the Cows Come Home | 


When klingle, klangle, klingle, | 
Far down the dusty dingle, 
The cows are coming home; 


Now sweet and clear, now faint and low, | 
The airy tinklings come and go, 
Like chimings from the tar-off tower, 
Or patterings of an April shower 
That makes the daisies grow; 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, kolinglelingle 
Far down the darkening dingle, 
The cows come slowly home. - 


And old-time friends, and twilight plays, 
And starry nights and sunny days, | 
Come trooping up the misty ways 
When the cows come home. | 
With jinvle, jangle, jingle, | 
Soft tones that sweetly mingle 
The cows are coming home; 


| Malvine, and Pearl, and Florimel, 
|; DeKamp, Red Rose, and Gretchen Schell, 


Queen Bess and Sylph, and Spangled Sue, 
” 
And clang her silver bell; 

Go-ling, go-lang, golingledingle, 
With faint, far sounds that mingle, 
The cows come slowly home. 


And mother-songs of long-gone years, 
And baby-joys and childish fears, 
And youthful hopes and youthful tears, 
When the cows come home. 
With ringle, rangle, ringle, 
Ky twos and threes and single, 
The cows are coming home. 


Through violet air we see the town, 

And the summer sun a-sliding down, 

And the maple in the hazel giade F 

Throws down the path a longer shade, 
And the hills are growing brown; 
To-ring, to-rang, toringleringle 
By threes and fours and single, 
The cows come slowly home. 


The same sweet sound of wordless psalm, 
The same sweet June-day rest and calm, 
The same sweet smell of buds and balm, | 
When the cows come home. 
With tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 
Through fern and periwinkle, | 
The cows are coming home. 


We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in their memory the names 
/t 1s especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


uests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these destred and 


Dansville, N.Y. 


A-loitering in the checkered stream, 
Where the sun-rays glance and gleam, 
Clarine, Peach-bloom and Phebe Phillis 
Stand knee-deep in the creamy lilies, 
In a drowsy dream; 
To-link, to-lank, tolinklelinkle, 
O’er banks with buttercups a-twinkle, 
The cows come slowly home. 


And up through memory’s deep ravine 
Come the brook’s old song and its old- 
time sheen, 
And the crescent of the silver queen, 
When the cows come home. 
With klingle, klangle, klingle, 
With loo-oo, and moo-oo and jingle, 
The cows are coming home. 


And over there on Merlin Hill 
Sounds the plaintive cry of the whip- 
poor-will, 
And the dew-drops lie on the tangled 
vines, 
And over the poplars Venus shines, 
And over the silent mill. 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, kolinglelingle, 
With ting-a-ling and jingle, 
The cows come slowly home. 


Let down the bars; let in the train 
Of long-gone songs, and flowers, and 
rain; 
For dear old times come back again, 
When the cows come home. 
—Agqnes BF. Mitchell. 


Spring 


The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls; 
The willow buds in silver 

For little boys and girls, 
The little birds fly over, 

And oh, how sweet they sing! 
To tell the happy children 

That once again ’tis spring. 


The gay green grass comes creeping 
So soft beneath their feet, 
‘Lhe frogs begin to ripple 
A music clear and sweet. 
And buttercups are coming, 
And searlet columbine, 
And in the sunny meadows 
The dandelions shine. 


And just as many daisies 
As their soft hands can hold, 
The little ones may gather, 
All fair in white and gold. 
Here blows the warm red clover, 
There peeps the violet blue; 
O happy little children! 
God made them all for you. 
—-Celia Thaxter. 


Keep A-Goin’ 


If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’; 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’; 
’Taint no use ter sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on yer line, 
Bait yer hook and keep on tryin’; 
Keep a-goin’! 


When the weather kills your crop, 
Keep a-goin’; 

When yer tumble from the top, 
Keep a-goin’; 

S’pose yer out of ev'ry dime, 

Getting broke ain’t any crime, 

Tell the world yer feelin’ fine; 
Keep a-goin’! 


When it looks like all is up, 
Kee, a-goin’; 
Drain the sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a-goin’ ; 
See the wild birds on the wing, 
l'car the bells that sweetly ring, 
\Vyhen you feel like sighin’, sing; 
Keep a-goin’! 
—Frank Stanton. 
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Grand Scenic Wonders in the Old Indian Storyland of the Northwest 


HE expedition of Lewis and Clark in | 
1804-6, has well been called our ‘‘Na- 


tional Epic of Exploration’’ and it 
may as well be referred to, also, as the 
agency which first drew special attention 
to the great Northwest. Among all the 
agencies operative in the upliftment and 
evolution of this region none has been as 
potent as the railway, and the explora- 
tion of Lewis and Clark furnished the 
inspiration for the idea of the Pacific 
railways. 
The route primarily advocated for a 
Pacific railway was the northern one, but 
political necessities during the Civil War 





Mt. Ranier, Washington 


forced a more southern construction for 
the first line. Indue time, however, the 
more northern railways were built and 
have contributed largely to the develop- 
ment and upbuilding of this country. It 
is at this time a matter of interest that 
one of these northern railways follows 
the old trail of Lewis and Clark for 
something like 800 miles, the longest 
continuous stretch being along the Yel- 
lowstone river.in Montana. This land 
the Indians who roamed over it called 
their storyland, and it was well named. 
No .wonder they fought for it, like 








Marco - Bozzaris, ‘‘long and well,’’ but 


fate was against savagery and civiliza- 
tion- won. 
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“See America First”. 


In 1870, when railroad construction in 
that region was begun, the six states 
and territories, exclusive of Wisconsin, 
which comprised this storyland, had a 
population of about 600,000. At the 
present time, these states have a popu- 
lation exceeding 5,000,000 and one rail- 
way has a mileage therein of more than 
6,600 miles. 

This region—Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
—comprising 550,000 square miles, is be- 
tween one-sixth and one-seventh of the 
area of the United States, including 
Alaska and Hawaii, with about one-six- 

teenth of the population. 
No other part. of the 
United States, probably, 
provides in its. entirety 
more varied climatic con- 
ditions, greater. riches in 
oil, mines, timber and 
stock raising, more possi- 
bilities in manufacturing 
and commercial — enter- 
prises, lower priced 
homes and_— grander 
scenery than does this. 

From a scenic | stand- 
point this great  north- 
west region stands 
uniquely alone. Leaving 
out the beautiful. Lake 
Park’ Region: of Minne- 
sota, the battlements, 
‘palisades and -° long 
stretches of the Yellow- 
stone River—the Elk 
River of the Indians—the 
panoramic passage 
through the Rockies 
along the Hellgate’ and 
Clark Fork rivers, the 
sweep across the wide 
Columbian plains beyond 
Spokane and the rush 
down the slopes of the 
Cascade Range to the 
balmy and fertile’ Puget 
Sound, there are several 
localities that ‘impress 
themselves as among the 
greatest of their kind. 

In North Dakota lies Pyramid Park 
(the so-called -Badland region), one of 
strange formation,) where Nature has 
flung over the long rows of castellated 
cliffs her banners of crimson dappled with 
gold, drab, black’ and ipurple. Death 
does not seem to own this bit of Badland, 
as in so many cases, but life and anima- 
tion and grace and beauty glow in every 
form and feature, every, cliff and hill. - It 
is a wondrous bit of storied earthland. 

Then there is the world-famed Yellow- 
stone Park—Nature’s masterpiece. Go 
where you will there is nothing to ap- 
proach the wonderful Wonderland. = It 
lies partly in Montana, partly in Idaho 
and more largely in , Wyoming. There 


















Grand Canyon and Great Falls of the Yellowstone 
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are entrances from Gardiner, Montana, 
on the north, from Yellowstone, Mon- 
tana, at the west, and- from Cody, 
Wyoming,- on the east. In the two 
former cases the railroad reaches di- 
rect to its portals. 

The original Government entrance is at 
Gardiner, reached by a branch line of rail- 
road from Livingston: Where Livingston 
now is, Lewis and Clark camped on a hot 
July‘ noon in 1806, on their return from 
that ‘‘Western Sea’’ that’ old explorers 
had so vainly searched for for a century 
or more. Here in the’ deep recesses of 
the mountains, delightfully remote from 
traveled paths, lies a region sixty-two 
miles long by fifty-four miles wide,:so 
tar beyond what man, unseeing, can form 
any conception of, that, when seen, one 
stands aghast, bewildered, awed. It is 
a place where marvel is piled on marvel, 
to describe which language is woefully 
inadequate. Where Omniscience has set 
the seal of its most + wonderful : creative 
achievements ‘humanity may well stand 
aback. Lewis and Clark missed the park 
entirely—it lay fifty miles south of their 
homeward route. 

Side by side with.the Park, scenically, 
should be mentioned the Far Northwest 
—the balmy Puget Sound country, the 
‘*Mediterranean of America’’ and the 
land ‘‘where flows the Oregon’’—a land 
of* sunshine and: mist, of which Bryant 
sang in poetry and Winthrop in prose, 
strongly differentiated from any other in 
our country. The giant iceclad peaks 
which:rise above the main range of the 
Cascades, Nature’s cemeterial monu- 
ments of an age of fire, the thick, deep, 
shaggy. forest climbing to the very ice 
fields, the glacial streams, the mighty 
Columbia and the winding, irregular, in- 
dented beautiful Sound, added to the in- 
comparable Yellowstone, form a combi- 
nation from every point of view that 
should thrill the heart of every American. 
Northwest:of Yellowstone Park, on the 
northern edge of Montana, lies the new- 
est of our national’parks, which is fast 
vrowing in interest ‘and popularity, as 





Child’s Glacier, Alaska 





its wonders become known. Glacier Na- 
tional Park covers an area of more than 
1500 square miles. The main range of 
the Rocky Mountains extends from north 
to south through the entire park. Not 
so long a time is required to see this gran 
playground as is for the Yellowstone, and 
even two days will enable the traveler 
to get a comprehensive idea of its at- 
tractions. 

First of all are the glaciers, There 
are more than sixty living glaciers in 
the park, ranging in size from one to 
three miles in length, by half as wide; 
nobody knows the depth, possibly one 
thousand feet to bed-rock, possibly two 
thousand. Four of these great glaciers 
are easily accessible, Blackfeet, Sperry, 
Red Eagle and Grinnell. The sight from 
the summit of Sperry Glacier is a never- 
to-be-forgotten one. The great field of 
snow stretches away two miles to the 
northwest and a mile to the south, re- 
flecting a myriad of lights on its glitter- 
ing face. 

More than 250 beautiful lakes add their 
charm to the magnificence of the moun- 
tain scenery. Lake St. Mary in the east 
and Lake McDonald on the west are the 
largest, being about ten miles long. 
There are many mountain peaks ranging 
from 8,000 to 10,500 feet in height, some 
of which have never been climbed by a 
white man. In fact, the adventuresome 
and the lover of the wild will find more 
of the primeval in Glacier Park than any 
other of the nation’s great playgrounds. 
It is a region of bigness—the mountains 
rise up abruptly from the plains; the 
valleys are long, narrow and deep; on 
the lower slopes the timber is thick and 
tall, gradually diminishing in size as the 
timber line is reached. 

The Peigan or Blackfeet Indians have 
made this region their gathering place 
for many years and the Two Medicine 
country is rich in Peigan legend. ‘To this 
day, the Indians, whose reservation ad 
joins the Park on the east, make many 
visits to these lakes, where years ago 













(Continued on page 81) 














Beautiful Lake St. Mary in Glacier National Park 
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The Ascendency of the Mandolin Orchestra 


The Relation of Plectral Instruments to School Life and Musical Development 





why the plectral, fretted families of 


T wy are clear and specific reasons 


instruments have taken possession 
of hundreds of American Schools. The 
students’ time is taken with intellectual 
pursuits, in many instances to the ex- 
clusion of recreation. But the develop- 
ment of the intellect alone gains speed 
at the expense of power and symmetry; 
in short, gives a violence of direction 
that ultimately ends in cold, passionless, 
unsympathetic reserve; and when in the 
extreme, an inhuman austerity. The 
fire, life and enthusiasm of youth do not 
find the frozen heights of such intellec- 
tuality attractive, for in the law of af- 
finities, like attracts like. Great men, 
wise men, specialists in their line but 
without emotion and feeling appear just 
as they are—out of balance, especially to 
youth, where emotion and feeling are 
dominant. j 

The Mandolin Orchestra ensemble gives 
youth its required emotional expression 
ina most interest-compelling way, and 
affords an education in orchestration and 
Instrumentation that goes a long way in 
gaining independence of thinking in 
music, and self-reliance in technic and 
interpretation. The Mandolin and Guitar 
families of instruments have gained a 
supremacy of permanent popularity be- 
cause their technical difficulties are 
comparatively easy to surmount. And 
itis always wisdom to study an instru- 
ment upon which one’s practice time 
will allow satistactory advancement, or 
the student becomes discouraged, quits 
he instrument and even doubts his mu- 
sical ability. 

The Mandolin and Guitar had their 
origin long before the time of the old 
troubadours and minstrels, to whom these 
Instruments were held dear as accom- 
paniments to their serenades, love songs 
andthelike. From time to time soloists 

Such consummateness of artistry have 
arisen as to create a nation-wide interest 
} é@ instruments, only to have said 
interest, gradually ebb, for lack of local 

le teachers to follow up the work. 

i Many of the old masters, such as 
Meret Bach and Beethoven, held the 
andolin in high esteem is evidenced by 

litle in they wrote for this exquisite 
nen instrument. However, a perma- 
of Popularity and universal recognition 
‘Plectral instruments, and princi- 

aly the Mandolin, has always been 

ed up to the last decade through 


the very deficient and non-scientific con- 





By Wilma M. Cramer 


struction, which resulted in producing 


intruments of but smal! volume and great 
limitations. 

To the Neapolitans, lovers of the Man- 
dolin owe much, for it was this people 
who marked the first steps in the wonder- 
ful progression of this instrument, which 
progression has continued through the 
years, until finally American manufac- 
turers began serious experimentation in 
constructional features. At the present, 
players have an instrument that may be 
compared to the old Neapolitan model as 
may the present-day Piano be compared 
to the Clavichord of our forefathers. No 
longer is the Mandolin a plaything, with 
a thin, weak tone, to be studied but in- 
differently and as indifferently laid aside 
or hung on the wall, gaily bedecked with 
ribbons. Instead, the Mandolin of today, 
with its virile, vibrant tone, is the pos- 
sessor of unlimited possibilities, and is 
surely worthy of the serious musical 
culture it is receiving. Moreover, the 
last few years have marked the birth of 
the tenor Mandola, Mandocello and Man- 
do-bass, thus making possible the com- 
pletestring quintet, an ideal long dreamed 
of, but only lately brought into materi- 
alization. 

Furthermore, the Mandolin Orchestra 
is fast becoming a big factor in things 
musical, as is evidenced by the quality 
and magnitude of the numbers which may 
now be found on the program of many 
plectral concerts; numbers which the 
old-time instrument construction, because 
of its very nature, would have made pro- 
hibitive. And yet, on and on, with rapid 
strides, progresses the Mandolin Orches- 
tra, with every day the notice of a new 
organization of note coming to the fore 
—all indubitable evidence that the plec- 
tral instruments are achieving a wonder- 
ful ascendancy, and are making a big 
niche for themselves in the hearts of the 
music lovers. 

Again, aside from the musical worth 
of a plectral organization, is the wide- 
spread influence it is wielding in the bet- 
terment of the younger generation now 
in the training. Thereis in the heart of 
everyone the love of music, and with it 
the desire to give it expression. And 
whether one possess the spirit of musical 
genius and ability, or only the most me- 
diocre musie capacity—still, there is the 
heart-hunger to bring from latency into 
potency that talent which is God-given. 
The Mandolin and Guitar, moderate of 
cost and easy to learn, solve the problem. 











Rose Polytechnic Mandolin Club-—-A Typical School Organization 


By the above statement itis not meant 
that a mastery of the Mandolin or its 
kindred instruments can be acquired 
through a careless and superficial study. 
This is not true. It requires years of 
constant and consistent effort, coupled 
with an innate genius, to produce a vir- 
tuoso of any instrument. However, with 
a familiarity of the fundamentals of Man- 
dolin playing, which may be acquired 
within a few months, one can attain a 
sufficient degree of technical proficiency 
to permit of playing the average popular 
music of the day, as well as some of the 
semi-classic numbers. And itis this fact 
which has made the Mandolin Orchestra 
so popular in the grade schools, high 
schools, normals, colleges and the like 
throughout this country and abroad. In 
tact, some schools have adopted the study 
of these instruments in their curriculum, 
for which credits are given. 

Develop the musical tendencies of the 
boy and you have started him well on the 
way toward leading aclean, worth-while 
life. To this end, the parent who buys 
his boy a Mandolin or Guitar saves pay- 
ing for much pool and cigarettes. De- 
velop the musical tendencies of the girl, 
and you bring her to a greater appreci- 
ation ot the beautiful and true in life, 
which is such a contributing factor to- 
ward the development of the woman of 
finer sensibilities. 

Consequently, most of the schools have 
been quick to see the advantages of doing 
everything they could to foster and make 
possible the Mandolin Orchestra, furnish- 
ing a place for practice and, at every 
opportunity, giving occasion for public 
recitals. 


A Big Letter 


The city of Redlands, California, has 
the biggest letter in the world. It isan 
“*R,’’ 540 feet long and 360 feet wide. 
It is plainly visible for a distance of six- 
teen miles. The letter lies on the side 
of the San BHernardino Mountains. It 
was cut out from the brush which covers 
the mountain side by the students of the 
University of Redlands. It took three 
days’ hard work on the part of every 
able-bodied man in the university to 
clear the letter. The University Fresh- 
men have the task of keeping the letter 
clear from the young shoots which come 
up from year to year. This, in itself, is 
no light task. 


| When Birds Migrate 
In flying from Europe to Africa birds 
cross the Mediterranean Sea at a point 
where the water is so shallow that it 
| is believed the two continents were for- 


merly connected there. The land bridge, 
which it is thought formerly guided the 
birds in their flight, has disappeared, but 
the habit of crossing at this particular 
place still remains. 
| Though I do not know of any cases of 
' this kind in America, we shall find 
equally interesting facts concerning the 
' air-lines of our birds. For example, how 
, do you suppose the little wheatear, no 
larger than a bluebird, formed the habit 
of migrating from Europe to Greenland? 
Probably he comes by way of England 
and Iceland, but at the best it is a long 
| journey and seems to take the bird much 
farther than it is necessary to go. Ir 
the autumn he goes back to Africa. 

Doubtless some European water-birds 
visit us every year, but the wheatear, 
so far as I know, is the only iand-bird 
which migrates regularly between North 
America and Africa. With this excep- 
tion, no North American land birds leave 
the Western Hemisphere in their migra- 
tions. 

The birds of the western United States 
are not such great travelers as those of 
the eastern part of our country. Some 
of them only travel from the higher 
parts of the Rocky Mountains or Sierras, 
where they nest, to the low, warm 
valleys in which they winter. 

Those that leave the United States go 
into Mexico. Some continue their jour- 
ney as far south as Guatemala, but few 
vo farther south than that. They can, 
therefore, make their journey overland, 
and so do not encounter the dangers to 
which many of our eastern migrants 
are exposed,—Frank M. Chapman, in St. 
Nicholas. 


United States Coins 

The director of the mint is called on 
to answer such a wide range of questions 
concerning the values of old and new 
coins and meda!s that he has found it 
necessary to issue circulars covering 
matters of this sort. 

Mutilated or uncurrent United States 
gold and silver coin is purchased as _ bul- 
lion. The mint has no. pattern pieces 
for sale. The govenment pays: no pre- 
mium for the return of any of its coins 
or paper money. 

The coinage of the following coins 
ceased in the years named. Half and 
| one-cent, copper, in 1857; one-cent, nick- 
| el, 1864; half-dime and two cents, sil- 
| ver, and two cents, bronze, in 1873; 
| twenty cents, silver, 1878; trade dollars, 
| 1883; one dollar and three dollars, gold, 
| and two cents, nickel, 1889. The Colum- 
| bian half-dollar was coined in 1898. The 
Lafayette dollar was struck in 1899, the 
date on the coin (1900) being that of the 
unveiling of the memorial. 

‘here are certain markings on every 
United States coin that enable the place 
of its coinage to be located. Those 
struck at Philadelphia mint have no 
mark, but those struck at all other mints 
are distinguished by a small letter on 
the reverse, near the bottom. These 
letters are C, for Charlotte, N. C., dis- 
continued in 1861; CC, for Carson City, 
Nev., discontinued in 1893; D, for Dah- 
lonega, Ga., discontinued in 1861: O, for 
New Orleans, and §, for San Francisco. 


The Midnight Sun 


The phenomenon known as ‘‘the mid- 
night sun’’ is literally the shining of the 
sun at midnight, which takes place with- 
in the arctic circle at and near midsum- 
mer. At that time the sun skirts the 
horizon without dipping below it.. The 
further north one goes, the greater the 
number of days on which one finds the 
‘‘midnight sun’’ visible. The cause of 
the phenomenon is, briefly, the inclina- 
‘tion of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic. 
For the elevation of the pole at any 
given spot is equal to the latitude of 
that spot; and the sun’s polar distance 
on a midsummer day being 6614 degrees 
it will follow that in the latitude 66% 
degrees the sun will barely graze the 
horizon. North of that latitude the 
midnight sun is observed for some days | 
about midsummer time, and at the North 
Cape, latitude 73'{ degrees, the mid- 
night sun is visible from May 12 to 








July 29. 
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May Seat Work for Little Peopl 
ake many copies of the drawings with carbon paper or hectograpt Gi hem to the pupils to trace, cut and mount. Paste the words on card- 
0 nd cut them apart. Let children match the words to the ‘ds written i ri he teacher also may be provided 


yictures. The same wor 2n in seript by t 


























Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 


(See “‘Three Members of a Temperance Society’’ on pages 34 and 35 of this issue.) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


will be destroyed. 


May Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


HANK you all for the many, many 
T good letters which you have sent me. 

I wish there were room to put them 
all into the Teachers’ Exchange. But, 
alas! the amount of space available and 
the number of letters received are so 
disproportionate that it is impossible. 
Beside the large number which I have 
been obliged regretfully to return, [have 
now on hand a great bagful, and many 
of them were accepted as much as two 
years ago and I am beginning to fear 
that there never will be room to put 
them in. If your letter hasn’t appeared 
after a reasonable length of time, it may 
be well to conclude that it is with the 
latter class, and if you want it returned 
to you, to send a request for it, enclos- 
ing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
In such case, please remember that it is 
only lack of space that prevented its be- 
ing printed and that we would certainly 
have put it in if there had been room. 

Clear from Georgia a teacher writes 
asking for information about the Boy 
Scouts, because she wants to organize 
her twenty-five boys, mostly between 
twelve and fifteen years of age, into a 
club that wil] take up that kind of work. 
I envy the boys who go to that teacher. 
There are certainly good times ahead of 
them, and profitable occupation, and the 
inspiration of great ideals, if they take 
up the Boy Scout Work. 

Of course every true teacher desires 
with ail her heart to get hold of her boys 
and girls in the way that influences them 
for the best. The problem is to find it. 

It seems as if the Boy Scout and the 
Camp Fire Girl movements furnish an 
attraction that can not fail to attract, 
and a lever that can not fail to raise 
any youngster in the difficult age between 
twelve and eighteen. To get honors for 
doing just what every boy is longing to 
do! for campcraft, and woodcraft, and 
swimming and boating, and athletic abil- 
ity, and horsemanship, and a hundred 
things that have passed before for fool- 
ish boyish diversions to be tolerated, or 
hard work to be forced upon the boy! 
For experimenting with homemade tele- 
phones, and telegraphs, and wireless 
telegraphy, and wigwagging, and all 
kinds of delightful signaling! To get 
honors for investigating how wheels go 
round, and making and running machin- 
ery, and building, and tinkering, and us- 
ing tools! To make a business of learn- 
ing what to do for first aid to the in- 
jured, and for life saving! To havea code 
of honor which forbids taking tips for 
acts of helpfulness, and seeks for chances 
to do good turns to the lame and the 
weak and -the old! To practice as a 
daily duty that cheerfulness that sees 
the doughnut instead of the hole! 
promise reverently and solemnly to do his 





To | 


best at all times, and in all places, to do | 
his duty to God and his country, to obey | 


the scout law, to help other people at all 
times, and to keep himself physically 
strong, mentally awake, 
straight! What could be better for a 
boy? i 

And for a gir! to find that the house- 
hold tasks that have been accounted 
drudgery are held most honorable, to re- 
ceive honors for healthcraft and camp- 
craft and handcraft and nature lore, and 
for learning business methods, and for 
patriotism in a way that will put new 
meaning into the word for her! Can it 
fail to be helpful? 

It may not be wise for a teacher to at- 
tempt to organize her boys and girls into 


a regular patrol or camp fire, on account 


and morally | 





of expense and other considerations. 
But it surely would seem 
teacher to learn about these things, to 
get the Official 
Scouts of America (published for 35 
cent at National Headquarters, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City), and the Camp 
Fire Girls’ Manual, (published for 25 
cents at their National Headquarters, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City), and 
study them through to find the good that 
is in them and use it as far as possible 
for her boys and girls. 

A bulletin likely to be of interest to 
many who have been investigating and 
considering health teaching in our schools 
has been received this month from the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. Its title is 
**Health of School Children.’’ It is 
numbered 50 in the list of government 
educational bulletins for 1915, and may 
be obtained for 20 cents from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Teachers’ Exchange 


The pupils of Ernest Kline, Box 436, 
Bryant, S. Dak., would like to exchange 
letters or specimens with other rural 
schools. 

The pupils of (Miss) Laurella Heintz, 
Hewitt, Wis., would like to exchange 
any available Wisconsin products for 
cotton bolls. She also would like to hear 
from teachers in southern and far west- 


ern states and our island possessions, ! 


wise for a's 
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Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha KE. Bush, Grinnell, Iowa. 


who would be willing to have pupils | children, four to represent pussy willoys 


carry on a correspondence for language 
and geography work. 

O. W. ‘Tyler, Marlboro, Vt., teacher 
of a rural school, would like to corre- 
spond with seventh grade pupils in any 
state except the New England States. 

Aune, _Chimacum, Washington, 


| would like to arrange with teachers in 


different parts of the United States for 
an exchange of natural specimens indig- 
enous to their locality and suitable for a 
school museum. The pupils of this school 
are prepared to exchange specimens of 
the various kinds of wood found in west- 
ern Washington. They would like speci- 
mens of wood from the South, North, 
Eastern States, Western Alleghany Belt, 
Middle West, Rocky Mountain Region and 
California. Correspondence is invited. 

June Cope of Smithfield, Ohio, would 
like to correspond with Florida teachers, 
and especially some from or near Tampa 
and St. Petersburg in regard to schools, 
qualifications and salaries of teachers. 

Seventh grade pupils of (Miss) Stella 
G. Clough, Northfield, Vt., would like to 
correspond individually with seventh 
grade pupils in any state. 


Letters from Our Teachers 
A Spring Entertainment 
I arranged an entertainment for my 


second grade children last year which 
proved to be very pretty. I chose sixteen 
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four violets, four dandelions, and fo, 
tulips. I made crepe paper costume 
for them of colors to match the flowers 
they represented. These children dane 
on to the stage to lively music, dance 
around and arranged themselves in fy 
rows, four in‘a row. Very quietly an 
gracefully they drooped and went t 
sleep for the winter. 

Then a tall boy dressed in white g 
snow king and two little girls in white 
as snowflakes, danced in, covered the 
flowers for the winter and went away, 
A tall boy as rain, dressed in dull gray 
and two small boys in gray as raindrops 
danced in, pretended to sprinkle the 
flowers, and then danced away. Next 
came three girls all in yellow, represent. 
ing sun and sunbeams who danced in, 
shone on the flowers and danced off, 

Then came the awakening. The pussy 
willows slowly lifted their heads and the 
children in their seats sang ‘‘ Little Pussy 
Willow.’’ (Riley and Gaynor, Book |) 
By the time the song was finished, the 
pussy willows were standing quite tall 
In this manner, with appropriate songs, 
the other flowers were awakened, and 
then they danced a very pretty dance 
together and danced .off the stage | 
called it ‘‘The Awakening of Spring,”- 
M. MADELINE Conway, New Jersey. 


How to Observe Peace Day 


May Eighteenth is the day set apart to 
observe in the schools as Peace Day. 
The program below is one that was very 
successfully given in my school last year. 

Singing—‘‘ Kipling’s Recessional.” 

Recitation—“The Reign of Peace,” 
Kliza Thornton. 

issay — ‘‘The 
ences. ”’ 

Recitation—'' Hlusions of War,”’ Rich- 
ard le Gallienne. 

Singing--‘‘ The Coming Day of Peace.” 

Singing—‘‘God Bless Our Fatherland.” 

Essay——‘‘The Glories of Peace.”’ 

Class Feature — Each pupil _ recited 
what some famous soldier or statesman 


Two Hague Confer- 


| had said about war. 


Recitation—Tennyson’s ‘‘Ode for the 
Opening of the International Exhibition. 
Music—‘* America. ”’ : 

There are many peace organizations 
in all parts of the world and every schoo 
should join to assist in spreading the 
gospel of disarmament and _ arbitration. 
Peace is just as desirable for individuals 
and communities as it is for nations. 
Here is an opportunity to give your 
pupils a practical demonstration by get 
ting them all to promise to make May 
eighteenth a day without a quarrel or 4 
cross word. An honest effort in this di- 
rection will demonstrate the advisabilty 
of having a Peace Day all the week, al 
our endeavor is so to instill peace in its 
truest meaning into the hearts of 
that ‘‘Every day will be Peace Day by 
and by.’’—P. K., Pennsylvania. 


For Peace Day 


‘‘Peace Day, May 18,’’ should be the 
words to stand out plainly on blackbo 
and banners and the significance of them 
be duly understood by all. Many & 
quotations ean be found on this subject. 
such as: t 

Blessed are the peacemakers, —Mat 
Let mercy speed the hour when men ¢rY 

wares to God, 

‘‘There shall be peace!”’ 
—Edward Markham. 
Blow, bugles of battle, the marches 0 
peace; ; 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Teachers Have Asked For 


~ A number of teachers have asked us for a colored reproduction of the “School 
Girl” or the “School Boy”’ illustrated above. Perhaps, for your classroom, you have 


wished for some such. bright and interesting figure to help’ in maintaining the effects 


of your lessons on 


Good Teeth—Good Health 


If so write us for one of these ‘“‘cut-outs.” boy and girl, who so plainly enjoy brushing their 
[hey are 10 inches high, printed in full color, and teeth, will stay in the children’s memories and help 
the folding easel back permits them to be hung up | 


them to understand why care of the teeth pays. 
or stood on a desk as preferred. y pey 


‘hits: sli yencill sine dai dink ja,-t00 Just before summer vacation a blackboard 


use Ribbon Dental Cream, the lesson will make a summary of your dental hygiene lessons might well 


deeper impression. The sight of the bright faced be given, somewhat as follows: 


|. Sound teeth are necessary to health. 4. The daily brushing should be done with a. safe, 


economical dentifrice. 


2. They will not stay sound without care. 5. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is safe and eco- 
nomical. 
3, Care should be regular and faithful—a brushing 6. And it has so delicious a flavor that its use is a 
twice a day and a visit to the dentist twice a year pleasure. — 


If you want one of these attractive cut outs, mail us the coupon 
COUPON 


promptly. | COLGATE & CQ., Dept 7, 
Next fall we hope to announce an offer of educational material ee er 


Will you please send me free of charge, for school 
| only, one of the cut outs referred to above, 


COLGATE & CO., eel 
Dept. 7. 199 Fulton St., New York |p adutess.ccccsssunsunnes 





] am a teacher in...........- .. eChool, Metriet No, 


similar to that which closed April 15, 1916.0 eeeerses having in my direct charge...-....0...8¢h0 


lars. 
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do something 


RDINARILY they get 
enough nourishment from 
But the dis- 
traction of overwork or worry 
has exhausted this supply—and 
They 


the regular diet. 


now they are starving. 
must be fed more of their vital 
foods, particularly phosphorus, 


as your doctor will tell you. 


But Sanatogen is not only a 
mere means of giving this phos- 
phorus—Sanatogen gives it “in 
W. 


. ‘ 
Saleeby says, ‘“‘that the nervous 


such a form,” as Dr. C. 


system can actually take hold of 
it.”’ “hat is why Sanatogen has 
been so eagerly welcomed by 
physicians and why so many 
thousands of them have gladly 
written letters commending this 
and others of Sanatogen’s un- 
usual virtues. 
Dr. KE. Persichetti, Physican 
to the Queen Mother of Italy, 
writes: ‘IT have used Sanatogen 
in several cases of neurasthenia 
and in every case the nervous 


symptoms were greatly dimin- 
ished.’’ 


Sir Gilbert Parker writes: 
**Sanatogen isatruefood-tonic, 
feeding the nerves, and giving 
fresh energy tothe overworked 
body and mind.’’ 

If you are still wondering if 
Sanatogen can actually do this 
for you, why not do the one 
thing which can convince you— 
give Sanatogen a trial? 


And with your nerves begging 
you for help, why not do this 
soon? 

Sanatogenis sold by good druggists, 


everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International 
Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913 


Sanatogen 


OVER 21.000 (PHYSICIANS 










0 ENDORSED BY 
‘ 


for Elbert Hubbard’s Book, ‘‘ Health 
in the Making,’’ written in his at- 
tractive manner and filled with his 
shrewd philosophy, together with 
capital advice on Sanatogen, health 
and contentment It is free. Tear 
this off as a reminder to address 

THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 
24Q Irving Place, New York, 





“You simply must 


for your nerves!” 


| 
en on the 
| 
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| them in council. 
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Kast, west, north and south, let the long 
quarrels cease; 

| Sing the song of great joy that the 
| angels began; 
| Sing of glory to God and good will to 
| man. 
| — Whittier. 
| he poems ‘‘A Hymn of Peace,’’ by 
| O. W. Holmes, and ‘‘ Abou Ben Adhem,’’ 
| by Leigh Hunt are especially good for 


| 
this time. The inference should not be 
J 


ft that peaceableness implies lack of | © 


courage. ‘‘Never does the human soul 
appear so strong as when it foregoes re- 
' venge and dares to forgive an injury.’’ 

The result is peace, and courage is 
needed to bring about this result. 

The names of William Penn, Roger 
Williams,Governor Winthrop and Thomas 
Jefferson may be brought before pupils 
as notable promoters of peace in times 
of early history. ‘‘If ever the memory 


of a man should be perpetuated, Gov- | 


ernor Winthrop’s should be,’’ says his 
historian, speaking of this very quality. 
| President Garfield, in his eulogy upon 
| him and Samuel Adams, says that these 
two men were the ones who laid the 
right foundations for colonizing the New 
England states, keeping peace and abid- 
| ing by law in times of strife. 

William Penn’s treaty with the Indians 
| can be nicely dramatized by fifth, sixth 
| and seventh grade pupils and may well 
| be given out-of-doors if there is a large 

tree near the schoolhouse and the weather 
| is suitable. If indoors, make a drawing 
| of a large tree on the blackboard and a 
banks of the Delaware 
where the treaty was signed. The boy 





representing Penn should stand near the | 
tree while just back of him a few boys | | 
and girls should represent the Quakers, | | 


men and women and children, of his col- 
ony. Boys seated on the ground ina 
semicircle in front of him represent In- 
dian chiefs. Penn says: 

‘‘My friends, we have met 
broad pathway of good faith. 
all one flesh and blood. Being brothers, 
no advantage shall be taken on either 
side. When disputes arise we will settle 
Between us there shall 
be nothing but openness and love.”’ 

The Indian chiefs respond, ‘‘While the 
rivers run and the sun shines, we will 
live in peace with the children of Wil- 
liam Penn. ’’ 


on decaying parchment but on the living 
hearts of men.’’ 


dians marching out one way and Penn 
and his friends the other. The treaty 
of peace which was made at the close of 
the Revolutionary war may also be 
dramatized.—V. C. F., Illinois. 


May Language Calendar 


‘‘It is May! It is May!’ sang one of 
our little girls as she came to meet me 
and walk to school with me the first 
morning of last May. Grace was carry- 
ing a box, which she handed to me, say- 
ing, ‘‘Guess — something for our May 
calendar. ’’ 

During the week before I had told the 
children to get suggestions at home for 
May lessons. Nearly every child had 
responded with material for study, or a 
suggestion from a member of the family, 
and by the time we were ready for May 
lessons, we had ideas enough for a year’s 
work. 

The date cards were four by eight 
inches. These were fastened to the 
Calendar board eight inches from the 
top and both sides of the leaf were used ; 
thus we could devote several days to one 
subject, and as the previous lesson was 
on the back of the card in view, we could 
readily refer to yesterday’s lesson in our 
work each day. 

As was our custom in previous months, 
we correlated the lessons all along the 
line. The reading lessons were selected 
with reference to the language subject. 
The literature lessons were on the poems 
‘The Flowers,’’ ‘‘The Rain,’’ ‘‘The Sun- 
shine,’’ etc. The drawing lessons were 
based on the forms found in the seeds, 
leaves or flowers that we studied. 

I had placed some hepatica and spring 
beauty plants in a box of leaf mold the 
previous autumn, and during April these 
had been given plenty of ‘heat, light and 
moisture, so now J had a dozen plants 
nicely in blossom. In response to the 





J 





children’s wish, we chose the spring 


on the | 
We are | 


Penn goes on ‘‘Our terms need not. be | 


The Indians nod their ; § 28 
approval and, rising slowly, shake hands | father, that if John learned how to grow | 


with William Penn and all turn, the In- | 





| beauty for our first lesson, which brought 
out how Nature provides for the plants 
during the winter; how our plant had 
been stored up in the little tuber during 
; many months; the good plants do, and 
| the beauty of coloring, form and sym- 
| metry of this special plant. 


| The lessons of usefulness, unselfishness 


and duty, with the thought that each 
has a place in the world and a duty to 
perform, were easily drawn by the 
hildren. 
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May Language Calendar 


| spring’ beauty in her home and learn | 


about others of the great flower family. 

From spring beauties to potatoes may 
seem disconnected, 
say, ‘‘We eat a tuber,’’ and thus our next 
lesson was on the potato. John brought 
some potatoes with a message from his 


potatoes he would give him a piece of 
ground to plant some of his own. 

We learned that the potato was indig- 
enous to America; about its reception 
abroad; its value as food; its poisonous 
relatives; its commercial value; the best 
seed; how to plant, cultivate, harvest 
and store. Our date cards were turned 
several times before we were ready for 
a new subject. 

Through the month we studied various 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. We 
pressed and mounted flowers and made 
colored sketches of fruits and vegeta- 
bles. On May 81 we fastened some of our 
mounted specimens, colored plates and 
lessons to the Calendar and hung it be- 
side that of April.— Mrs. JouHn R. 
TIMMONS, Pennsylvania. 


A Bird Contest 


I have found a bird contest on Bird 
Day to be very helpful and amusing 
both to older pupils and visitors. Around 
the schoolroom were hung large sheets 
of heavy cardboard on which were pasted, 
drawn, or painted various objects, sym- 
bols, or pictures indicating names of 
birds or classes of birds in riddle form. 
Different names of the same bird were 
often used. From various advertise- 
ments we secured many helpful pictures 
for preparing this game. 


Each sheet bore a number, and the | 


player was furnished with a card on 
which these numbers were arranged in 
regular order on the left side. A small 
pencil was attached to each card and the 
player was instructed to write in the 
proper place his guess as to the correct 
name for each puzzle. The following 
examples will show you how the names 
of the birds were portrayed in this 
fashion. 

Blackbird, a bird cut from black paper ; 
redwing, a house with a red wing; 
flicker, a candle blowing in the wind; 

(Continued on page 70) 


2 | 
On Friday afternoon we started for | 
| our usual May walk, eager to visit the 
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but how naturally | 
the talk of the tuber led some one to | 
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For the 
Complexion 
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4 Vibes lip 


HERE’S asmile in every 
_ touch of the puff that 
| brings your skin the fragrant, clinging softness of 


| Satie’ veola , 
ngrams WSouveroine 


Face Powder 50c — Four Shades 
| At drug stores or by mail, postpaid 
| It prevents that drawn, fagged look —{t stays on 
and never streaks, 

INGRAM OFFER—Send us 6c in stamps to cover cost of 
| posting and mailing, and get free our Guest Room 
, Package containing Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge jn 
; novel purse packets,and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth 
| Powder, aad Perfume in Guest Room size. Address 








There gam In FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Is tam (very _ Established 1885 
Brauty Jar Windsor, Ont. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A, 


Ingrvam's Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 


(2 










50 Cents and; $1.00 at druggists’ 








piece of watch 
manufacture—adjust- 
ed to the second, positions, 
} perature and isochronism. En- 
‘} cased at factory into your choice 
: th te new watch 


19 Jewel 
Burlington 


women 
The great Burlington Watch sent on simple 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You get the h at 
the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay, 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 


See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from, 
Your name and address on a postcard is 
Get this offer while it lasts, Write today. 


Burlington Watch Co. Dept, 3265 13th & Marshall Bivd, Gage 


WANTED 


Young lady with successful teaching 
experience to represent us in the sale 
of Public School Methods at summer 
schools and normals. Pleasant, prof- 
itable work. Write for particulars. 


THE METHODS COMPANY 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





All sizes for both 
men 

















CENTS A DAY BUYS THIS 


STANDARD 
$100, 1916 model 


R Vi ibl At Less Than © 
ex Ss e Wholesale? 
2-color ribbon, back spacer, tabu- 
lator, wide carriage ,auto line lock, 
etc. No mone own. 10 year 
Guarantee. To boost sales for 10 
days, a complete 30 Typewri tin 
Course FREE with each 10 days' 
trial. i § 
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SILKS trees 


(Also Silk Hosiery and Gloves) 
RETAILED AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


Send for free Catalog 





. Madison Ave. 
|_International Silk Co., NG york city a 





SECC CCCP eC eCCOCCCe ey 
at WN 4 
SEX OLOGY, 
, by William H. Walling, A.M. M. 
imparts in a clear wholesome } 
way, in one pre ( 
Knowledge a Young Man Should : 
ee ee 
ea Father 

Knowledge a Father Should Input is St ’ 

Medical Knowledge a ti nertrses 
Knowl Young Woman . 
iowefee ; Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. Deng b 
Knowledge a Mother Should impart to Her ( 
id Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 











Allin one volume, 
Mlustrated 
$2.00 postpai 
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Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table re PA. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA. J 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
































(Yl EmicRanT PEAK) - 


Send Sc for a collection of Wonderland Poster Stamps; a 
dozen different sets, 5c per set. 


SEE 
Yellowstone National Park ||| 


This Summer 


Geysers, canyons, mountains, colored terraces, paint 
The greatest 








pots, animals, rivers, lakes, falls, etc. 
wonderland and natural museum of the world. Excel- 
Start your tour 


lent large hotels; comfortable camps. 
at Gardiner Gateway, the original, logical and only 


northern entrance, reached only by the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Through trains to Yellowstone National Park, Rainier Na- 

tional Park, beautiful Puget Sound and the North Pacific 

Coast. Scenery unexcelled—three ranges of mountains, in- 

cluding the American Rockies and Cascades. Dining car serv- 

‘ ice internationally popular. The Route of the Great Big 

Baked Potato. 
Connections at Seattle, Tacoma and Portland with steamship lines and Shasta Route for 
California points, Great Northern Pacific S. S. Co.'s “Palaces of the Pacific” between 
Portland - Astoria and San Francisco. Send for free travel literature and details. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
506 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


“SEE AMERICA” 
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Oftenest thought of 
for its deliciousness 


—highest thought of 





for its wholesome- 


ness. Refreshing 
and thirst-quench- 
ing. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
— nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“The Romance of Coca-Cola” 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


highhole, a hole in the top of the paper; 
cuckoo, a cook and two 0’s; woodpecker, 
a match, a peck measure and an R; 
meadow lark, children romping in a 
meadow; yellow breasted chat, two.men 
with yellow shirt fronts talking together ; 
brown thrasher, a schoolmaster in brown 
with arod in his hand; cardinal, achurch 
dignitary; crow, a cock in the act of 
crowing; swallow, a child eating; swift, 
a boy running; crossbill, a bill on which 
was written ‘‘Pay at once;’’ blue jay, 
a blue J; fox sparrow, a fox and the 
letter S and P above an arrow; song 
sparrow, a bar of music, a spar, and a 
man rowing; wagtail, a dog; chippy, a 
man chopping wood; fly catcher, a piece 
of fly paper; pewee, a small p. The 
names of other birds, catbird, nuthatch, 
kingfisher, sandpiper and others will 
suggest their own illustrations. Bird 
booklets were given to the two winners. 
—A PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER. 


May Decoraticns 


In one of the spring numbers of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans I found 
an outline picture of a bluebird in flight. 
I copied this bluebird on cardboard, and 
the children took pleasure in tracing, 
cutting and coloring hundreds of these 
with which we decorated the room. I 
suspended a barrel-hoop from the center 
of the ceiling and to this we attached 
with black threads of different lengths 
the bluebirds. It was a pretty sight. 

Our bird calendar as well as our month 
calendar was decorated with the blue- 
birds in flight. They looked so pretty 
pasted to the blackboard that the chil- 
dren wanted more, so we continued their 
flight up the wall, and every window in 
the room had bluebirds on it. 

For other window decorations the chil- 
dren colored or painted tulips and these 


we pasted right on the window-panes, to ; 


appear as growing out of boxes on the 
window sill. Straight, prim rows of 
these on every window made a pretty 
decoration, but prettier and more real- 
istic were the tulips from the outside. 
Passersby took them for real tulips and 
often remarked on how long they stayed 
in blossom.—H. A., Wisconsin. 


Wren Houses 


A chalk box is just the right size for 
Mrs. Wren’s home. If the cover of the 
box has been saved, any child can cut a 
corner out of the lid just large enough 
to admit a wren but too small for a 
sparrow. ‘Tell the children that three- 
quarters of an inch square is the exact 
size for Mrs. Wren. Have this entrance 
cut in one of the corners opposite where 
the lid slips in. ‘I'he box may be nailed 
up and then the cover slipped in from 
the top. The reason the lid should be 
slipped in from the top is so that the 
wind can’t blow it out. 

The house is now ready to be rented, 
and I’m sure a song every morning is 
good rent. Here is a poem that may be 
taught in connection with wren house- 
making. 


‘rhe house wren likes a wren house with 
a very tiny door, 

Just the size of a quarter, and not a half 
inch more. 

The sparrow’s a poor neighbor for wrens; 
I’ve heard folks say, 

If you build a house for wrens, you’d 
better build it house-wren way. ’”’ 

—KATHRYN SHEPARDSON, Washington. 


Playing Bird 


As all little children are fond of ac- 
tion, I sometimes let them ‘‘play bird.’’ 
One child is chosen from the class to act 
as bird. She flies with outstretched 
hands to any place in the room chosen 
fos the nest and sings out some other 
child’s name. This child sings back, 
‘‘I’m here,’’ and flies to the nest. The 
first child then flies back, and so on, 
until all have been birds. Each child 
may take the name of some bird if de- 
sired and imitate that bird’s call. —LENA 
CROWNER, New York. 


Three Helpful Devices 


A device I have found very helpful in 
teaching the multiplication tables is as 
follows. 

Let one pupil stand and recite one of 
the tables as far as he can without mak- 
ing a mistake. If he makes one, the 
child recognizing it first rises quickly 
and corrects him, then goes on from 








there, saying the table over to the pla 
he started from. The child reciting th, 
table without a mistake receives Aan 
reward, as a star in colors after his 
name on the blackboard, or a colorgj 
peg. 

Several children may rise togethe 
when a mistake has been made; the 
teacher can use discretion in seleetiy 
the one who continues and thus give cies 
child a chance to recite. 

Children like to have some special reo. 
ommendation for their work. I hayp 
found it very helpful toward a better 
spelling lesson to write their names on 
the board and for every perfect lesson 
place 100 in colored chalk after th 
name. 

When this deVice became tiresome, | 
took a little time one night and cut papers 
for a small booklet. I made the cove 
of colored paper about two inches wide 
and six inches long. This, with ty, 
strips of white paper, I folded through 
the middle. The next day I had the 
children paint a design on the cover: 
then on each of the four pages | had 
them write the days of the week for one 
month. Each day they received 100 jn 
spelling I put after the day in the hook. 
let a punch with a conductor’s punch 
which is their admiration.—OLIve (. 
KADLETZ, Idaho. 


Supervised Play 


I want to say that the Games and Re. 
laxation Exercises by Nella H. Cole in 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are 
just what many teachers need, especially 
those who have never had a course in 
pleyground supervision. Last year at 
the closing of school, we gave the ‘‘We 
love to go a-walking’’ drill published in 
June, 1915. 1 used forty children. ‘They 
had only two weeks to learn it in, and 
they practiced on the stage only twice, 











but it was a great success. I am enclos- 


‘ing a kodak picture of the children in 


“We love to go a-see-saw.’’ I shall use 
the drill for general outdoor play this 
year. 

I have taught here for the past two 
years, and have always made it arule 
to supervise the children’s play. If, for 
some reason or other, | can not leave 
the room, the children are very disap- 
pointed because ‘‘teacher can’t play.” 
FANNIE THOMAS, Arkansas. 


May Plans 


At this time of the year the children 
tire of scientific games or games of skill. 
The following game is simple and will 
hold the interest of the entire school. 

Four parallel lines are drawn on the 
playground, a, b, c, andd. Froma to) 
is fifteen feet, from } toc is four feet, 
and from ¢ to d is fifteen feet. The 
children divide into two groups. One 
group stands along the line and is called 
the reds. The other group are along ¢ 
and are Called the blues. : 

I have astick which is blue on one side 
and red on the other. ‘This I throw into 
the air. If it comes down red side uP, 
the reds may try to catch as many blues 
as they can before the blues reach @ h 
the blue comes up, the blues try to We" 
the reds before they reach a. Those a 
are caught become active players on the 
side of those who have caught them. ; 

To keep the children from being 4 
less I let them leave their work on A 
desks forty-five minutes after each inte 
mission, and run around the schoolhouse. 
It takes less than two minutes. sai 

Two devices for keeping up the atte! 
dance are (1) I rule a paper to . 
twenty-five squares. In the a 4 
place the dates of the school days 0 > 
coming month. Each child who has te 
tended regularly for a week may W al- 
in one of the squares, which he hg the 
lowed to choose, what he thinks 
weather will be on that date. 
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the direction of the wind, the tempera- | sary for the uplifting and improving of 


ture, and whether rainy or cloudy or | individual or class work was chosen. 


dear. ‘he children are very much in- 
terested in this and come not only to 
earn guesses but also to see if the 
guesses are correct. (2) Sometimes I 
fill a smali glass with beans. Kach child 
who has been present two days in suc- 
cession May guess al the number of beans 
in the glass. I vary this by putting in 
various sized articles and also by sealing 
numbers in an envelope and letting them 
guess the number. 

In geography classes | use a posteard 
projector which throws big clear pictures 
from postcards. The machine can he 
pought for from five to ten dollars, and 
very good postcards at less than one cent 
each. —-T. R. ROBERTS, Minnesota. 


School Gardens at Home 


As we had a summer session this year 
[felt that we must make an extra effort 
to study agriculture. I could not see my 
way very clear to have a garden at 
school, so | asked the children if they 
would try to have gardens at home which 
| would visit, and every week they could 
report how the gardens were doing. 

fo my surprise and delight, every 
child had already planted a garden plot, 
and they have taken the greatest pride 
in making their reports and, later, bring- 
ing samples of their products to school. 
The children wrote compositions about 
some of the cereals and vegetables be- 
fore we studied them as I wished to see 
what they already knew from observa- 
tion. Altogether it was a great success. 
—L. B., Wyoming. 


A Substitute for Water Colors 


Now that water colors are so common, 
my substitute may not be of any use, 
but it afforded us much pleasure when 
we were in need. The other second 
grade teacher in our school had her little 
ones make some sunbonnet babies and 
overall boys. One of her pupils owned 
abox of colors. She generously loaned 
me the patterns but we had no water 
colors. 

At the stores I inquired—to no avail. 
Imustinvent. A paekage of Easter egg 
dyes in tablet form, some little tin caps 
that were pulled off of bottles, and some 
twigs chewed after the manner of a 
snuff-dipper’s brush and dried, and all 
was ready. Crude materials indeed, but 
they really served very well.—ONE WHO 
EXPERIMENTS, North Carolina. 


Utilizing the Moving Picture Idea 


The following device has awakened so 
much interest in the Story Hour in my 
room that I want to send it to other 
teachers of little people. When the time 
arrives for me to read or tell a story to 
my third grade folks I sometimes say, 
“Get ready. Lam going to take you to 
4 good picture show for little people. ’’ 

They joyfully close their books and sit 
squarely in the seat. ‘hen I read or tell 
slowly to them some story that is full of 
action and childish interest, with special 
emphasis on the points that will make 
good pictures. At first | would tell them 
just what pictures to arrange on the 
screen of the mind, but now, after the 
story is finished, 1 have one of them tell 
me about the show. 

It is really surprising how much more 
the child will see if he imagines he is in 
themoving picture theater. He will also 
reproduce the story with ease and free- 

m—Mrs. T. E. FITZHUGH, Kentucky. 


Class Organization 


To rouse the class spirit, procure har- 
mony and develop a unity of aim, form 
4 club or organization of some kind. 
Pupils in the grades below the eighth are 
feito Young nor too flighty to gain the 
ming of unity. 
ther he seventh grade language course 
ditstic a lesson on the writing of a con- 
ne < With the intention of organiz- 
muita ore us we prepared a constitution 

ble for our use. Everything neces- 














Punctuality, Politeness and Self-Control 
were made important factors. Commit- 
tees were appointed by the president to 
take care of these different heads. 

Two of the committee on Punctuality 
left the room about tive minutes before 
the gong sounded to hurry in all loit 
erers. Their efforts were not confined 
solely to their own classmates but to all 
others found outside the building. The 
third member gave his attention to the 
daily attendance; discovering the cause, 
necessity or non-necessity of absence, 
and reporting the same to the Associa 
tion. The result was highly satisfactory 
as proved by this example. A girl who 
the year before had been tardy thirteen 
times and had an average attendance of 
eight days out of every twenty was not 
tardy once during the year and was ab- 


sent but the five days when she had the | 


mumps. 

‘he Committee on Politeness reported 
all acts of rudeness or thoughtlessness 
committed during the month, always 
omitting the offender’s name. Also, by 
means of stories and original suggestions 
the members showed how to raise their 
standard nearer perfection. Lessons un- 
learned or imperfectly learned were de- 
cidedly disrespectful to the teacher and 
to each other. Out of a class of thirty- 
nine, thirty-eight were promoted at the 
end of the year. 

Self-control embraced many sub-heads. 
Tidiness of person, seats, desks and books, 
and neatness in the preparation of writ- 
ten work was dwelt on. There was an 
avoidance of chewing gum, eating candy, 
whispering, loud talking, playing 
pranks; indeed, a subversion of all the 
petty things that loom so portentously 
on the teacher’s horizon and appear so 
trivial to an outsider. The discipline of 
the school was outlined and maintained 
by the Association. 

All reports were written. ‘These 
proved invaluable as exercises in lan- 
guage work. The expression and de- 
velopment of ideas and opinions, whether 
verbal or written, was a constant source 
of delight. 

Dues to the amount of five cents were 
levied each month. Some of the money 
was used to buy pins. At the end of the 
year a beautiful picture of ‘‘Sir Gal- 
ahad’’ was presented to the building. 

The rules needed to conduct the meet- 
ings were selected from ‘‘Robert’s Rules 
of Order.’’—ANNA VAN NOORDEN, Ohio. 


Home-Made School Paste 


An excellent and inexpensive paste for 
scrap-books and school-room busy work 
may be made from either powdered or 
corn starch as follows: Dissolve two 
tablespoonfuls of the starch in a little 
cold water to which add a quart of boiling 
water and cook three minutes. The con- 
sistency used for laundry purposes is 
about right. 

Vaseline jars make handy receptacles 
for holding paste. If desired add two 
drops of oil of wintergreen and the paste 
will keep indefinitely. Articles and pic- 
tures pasted in scrap-books by this rec- 
ipe present a much neater appearance 
than if flour starch is used.—M. B. M., 
Colorado. 

Helps from Florida 

Waste paper is one of the greatest 
sources of untidiness in schoolrooms. 
The waste-basket is usually placed in 
some far corner and cannot be reached 
except by the pupils leaving their seats. 
Here is a plan that will save this unnec- 
essary noise. 

Request each pupil to make a little bag 
out of dark calico or other material 
twelve by ten inches when completed. 
The top of the bag is hemmed and a 
drawstring run through. ‘The ends of 
the string are tied together and fastened 
to the ironwork of the desk by a slip- 
knot. Do not have the string too long 
or it may touch the floor ‘and be in the 
way, nor so short that there will not be 





stitute Agents Wanted 


Many orders can be se- 
cured at Institutes, (Summer 
Schools and _ Association 


‘ain for which we assign exclusive agencies for our publications, while there 
alone Y 4community in which several orders cannot be secured for this journal 
“Libeeat in combination with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 
work | cash commission paid. Write for terms, stating whether you -desire to 


Ocally or at Insti ’ 
: Normal nstitutes, 


Teachers everywhere recognize the superiority of 
tructor-Primary Plans and readily subscribe. 
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ENJOY YOUR VACATION in 
the DENVER MOUNTAIN PARKS © 


% 
or Saree 












Tourists Viewing ‘Gateway to“Denver’s New Mountain Parks. 


Superintendents --- Principals --- Teachers 


need an outdoor life’ vacation after,10 months of strenuous school 
work, Denver, the gateway,to nine National Parks, offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity.this year for nature lovers to enjoy the most 
wonderful mountain scenery; in}the\world in DENVER’S NEW, 
MOUNTAIN PARKS, “the Heart of the Rockies,” close to Denver. 
Visit the ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (ESTES). Take 
your choice of 38 Auto, Rail,:and Trolley scenic, MOUNTAIN 


CLIMBING and CAMPING 
TRIPS, including 14 one-, WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE PICTURE BOOK 


day trips from Denver, that 
have made Colorado fam- 
‘ous, Mountain ,Trout Fish- “one Day in DENVER’S NEW MOUNTAIN PARKS” 
‘ing. Reduced rates onal salisende, or oe in the a 
. ‘city in America that owns a Mountain Park an 
‘ pt nt Maggy A ida g GINS? otters trips from sunshine and green fields to sunshine and 
Book of Denver, showing perpetual snow in 3 hours. Ask questions. Address 
THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
706 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Cole. 















where to go, what to see, and 
how to get there. 















A Lesson in Geography 
You Will Really Enjoy— 


a Colorado Vacation! 


Continue your schooldays 
throughout the summer, but in- 
stead of books study Nature. The 
rugged Rockies of Colorado, the in- 
vigorating mountain air will teach 
you things never found in books. 


Go this summer and go on the 
Rock Island’s famous train— 


“Rocky Mountain Limited” 
daily from Chicago. Other trains 
from Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis. 


Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 


Superb Dining Car Service 
Write today for interesting liter- 
ature explaining in detail what to 
see and do and the approximate 
cost. Excursion fares daily via 
Rock Island Lines after June Ist. 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Room 723, La Salle Station 
Chicago 

















GET VACATION | 
FACTS ABOUT 
THE WEST 


California 
North Pacific Coast 


Yellowstone 
Colorado 


Begin vacation plans now 
by signing and mailing the 
coupon below for hand- 
somely illustrated booklets, 
brimful of facts, telling 
where to go —whatto see 
—how much it will cost; 
in short, you will receive 
exactly the data required 
to plan a profitable and 
economical vacztion. 

The services of our travel 
experts are yours free for 
the asking. All specific in- 
quiries carefully answered. 

‘Travel via 


-Union Pacific 
System 


—the route with heavy 
double tracks, z2utomatic 
safety signals, dustless bal- 
Jast, which cost more than 
one hundred million dol- 


lars. But it costs you no 
more to travel via The 
Standard Read of the West 
than over any other route. 
Mail coupon today. 


W. S. BASINGER 
General Passenger Agent 
Dept. 85 Omaha, Nebraska 
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Iam planning a Western Tour and desire in- 
formation concerning the places checked 
.-..California ..--Colorado 
---- Yellowstone National Park 
---.Great Pacific Northwest 


ee 
Address 








$150.00 SALARY 


For 60 Days’ Work 


Or Good Pay For Spare Time Work 
Duving Vacation 


Sell a Line That Repeats 


Don’t waste your time selling a worn-out line of goods, 
What chance is there to sell successfully goods similar 
to those on sale at half the stores in town? You must 
have goods of superior merit, and in a distinct class or 
different from those commonly sold by dealers and 
agents, 

WHITE RIBBOTY FLAVORING and SUMMER DRINKS 
sellin every home; several sales in each house, 

WE WILL GUARANTEE to pay you $150.00 for 60 days’ 
work, and give you exclusive territory and pay you a 
liberal commission on the sales of any one you get to 
help you, or wi'll give you a big discount and chance to 
make lots of money using only spare time. 

Write now for’ free samples of flavoring and and a sample 
contract. Reser ve territory you want if you are not ready 
to work, 


J. S. ZIEGLER CO. 
9 G East Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 









iver Typewriter 


Don't pay rent; don’t buy a ‘‘blind,’’ 
out-of-date typewriter, Own this gen- 
uine Oliver vi sible for only 18¢ aday. 
. Noagents; you make this extra profit. 
Free Trial. Write for Facts and Price. 
Typewriters Distrib. Syndicate 
510-94R Wabash Ave. Chicago 











To handle school 
Salesmen Wante specialties, dur- 
ing’ the summer or throughout the entire year. These 
specialties have acknowledged educational value and 
ure readily sold to School Boards. We pay liberal 
commissions and assign exclusive territory. 
MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., N327So. Market St, CHICAGO, Ill. 
EMBLEMS OF EVERY 


POTTS CLASS PINS DESCRIPTION. ‘Two catalogs 


EWEZ OM FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
RG Su letters, numerals, or colors, Sterling Silver or 
Pa) Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 

mas UNION EMBLEM 









per doz, 


CO., Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa, 


size. Just before dismissal, the bags, 
when full, may be opened and the con- 
tents transferred to the waste-basket 
which is placed near the stove so that the 
contents may be readily burned. 

Brooms allowed to stand on the brush 
end will invariably become lopsided and 
unfit to sweep with. They should rest on 
the handle or be placed ona rack like the 
following. Required two large spools, 
No. 8 or those from crochet cotton, and 
two large nails that will fit the holes in 
the spools. Drive a nail through one of 
the spools to the wall. Place the broom 
handle ‘beside the spool and place the un- 
nailed spool close beside the broom han- 
dle. This will guide you as to how far 
apart to fasten the spools. When this is 
ascertained, drive the second nail and 
your rack is completed. Your broom 


its place, beside retaining its shape much 
Jonger.—SuUE HAYCROFT, Florida. 


Teaching Honor 


I have a rather hard fifth grade class 
this year as I have several thirteen-year- 
old boys who have little home training 
and are simply coming to school until 
they are able to secure their cards to go 
to work. It is very hard to make them 
understand what honor means. The fol- 
lowing poem which I composed, made 
more impression on them than all the 





talking I had done. 
THE BOY WHO CAN BE TRUSTED 


The boy who can be trusted 
Is a credit to his school, , 
Liked by classmates and by teachers, 
For he never breaks a rule. 


He understands why rules must be, 
And always tries to help 

His classmate who is not so strong— 
Can’t take care of himself. 


A boy who can be trusted 
Makes his will so strong 

That when a man he finds the right 
Much easier than the wrong. 


When the boy who was always trusted 
Leaves his school-days far behind 
He will get some high position, 
As I am sure you’!! find. 


So don’t you think it worth your while 
To do your best each day? 
If you will only persevere 
You’ll find that it will pay. 
—R. L. V., Mass. 


A School Garden 


The winter was unusually stormy. On 
this account we were compelled to close 
the school for two weeks in February. 
This made the term extend into the 
month of June. School at this time of 
the year looked rather dreary to most of 
those concerned, so I suggested the 
school garden. 

We planned it together. I tried to 
make the pupils feel that it was their 
garden, not mine. We found what kind 
of seeds each pupil could bring most eas- 
ily. Those living near the schoolhouse 
brought spades, rakes, etc. We took 
the greater part of one Friday afternoon 
to prepare the ground and put in the 
seed. There was no shirking of work 
on this day; everyone was anxious to do 
his part to make the garden a success. 
The yard was level and enclosed by a 
board fence. We planted lettuce, onions 
and radishes. The pupils took great in- 
terest and pride in keeping the weeds 
out and watched anxiously for the first 
signs of the young plants. When our 
garden began to actually furnish us with 
a part of our daily dinners we were de- 
lighted with the results as with our ex- 
periment in hot lunches. 


room enough to spread the bag to its full ! 


cannot fall and will always be found in | 
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In front of the schoolhouse we planted 
| two pansy beds. Along each side of the 
| walk leading from the gate to the porch, 
we set out a row of flag lilies. 

All these things make school a more 
pleasant place to be in and create a feel- 
ing of co-operation between teacher and 
pupils which nothing can change. —OLIVE 
CALISTA FuSON, Nebraska. 


A Peace Program 


The Training School of the State Nor- 
mal, La Crosse, Wis., gave a Peace Day 
program last year that was a great suc- 
cess. Some of the numbers will be 
found in the Entertainment Department 
of this issue. Most of the program con- 
sisted of adaptations of exercises pub- 
lished in this magazine May, 1915. We 
had essays on: 

‘Why the Eighteenth of May is Peace 
Day.’”’ 

**The American Schoo! Peace League. 

““The Peace Monument of the Andes. ”’ 

“The United States and World Peace. ”’ 

**The School Children’s Peace Peti- 
tion.’’ 

We also dramatized the poem ‘‘ Hats 
Off!”’ 

In this one child is appointed to recite 
the verse. Six or eight boys form ina 
straight line as if standing on one side 
of a street ready to watch a parade go 
by. They have their hats on, as if out 
of doors. Have four children imitate a 
band; one whistles to imitate a flute, 
another goes through motions of playing 
a drum, but makes the ‘‘rub-a-dub-dub”’ 
with his mouth. The two at the ends 
carry flags. They begin to march as the 
boy begins to recite the poem. Plan the 
exercise so that the band arrives in front 
of the spectators just as the boy says, 
‘“‘Hats Off’’ when the line of spectators 
quickly remove hats and hold thein over 
the heart until the parade has passed. 

We also had this Flag Salute: ‘‘I 
pledge allegiance to my flag (point to 
flag) and to the republic for which it 
stands. One nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all. I give my 
head (hand on head), my heart (hand 
on heart), and my hand (extend hand, 
palm upward) to God and my country 
(extend hand toward flag), one country, 
one language, one flag. 

One child learned Andrew Carnegie’s 
**Ideas on Peace.’’ (In May, 1915. Page 
15.) —ETHEL H. ROBSON, Wisconsin. 


A Book of Golden Deeds 


Here is a little device I am using with 
such excellent success that I want to 
pass it on to some other teacher. I am 
teaching in a mining camp in the mount- 
ains. I find the children have little 
moral training at home. During the first 
weeks of school there was scarcely a 
day when the children did not fight or 
curse each other on the way home.. After 
talking earnestly to them about the 
wrong of such conduct I made a pretty 
white book bound with gold cord, and on 
the front cover I pasted a very large 
gold star. I named this our ‘‘ Book of 
Golden Deeds,’’ and told the children we 
would write in it the names of all who 
performed some act of kindness for an- 
other, and all their really good deéds. I 
also: kept: a black book in which to re- 
cord the names of those who were un- 
kind to others or fought or cursed. Such 
a change as came over our school! 

‘I have had to record only very few 
names in the black book. We, as a rule, 
have splendid conduct now among our 
pupils. The children are striving not 
only to be kind to each other, but to be 
very helpful to their teacher and oh, how 
proud ‘they are when their names are 
written in the Book of Golden Deeds!—A 
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KENTUCKY TEACHER. 





school year. 


the use of our School: Souvenirs. 
these remembrances for pupils. 


their popularity. 
one of these has the photograph feature. 








**School Day Remembrances,”’ to many teachers. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Look at Our New School Souvenirs 


What gift or remembrance are you going to give your pupils at the close of the 
Of course, you: will want to remember them in some way. 
to give within the limits of expense is the important question. This is solved by 
For nearly twenty years we have furnished 
Each year there has been some change in style 
but we have kept the idea, original with our line of Souvenirs, of printing the 
names of teacher, officers and all of the pupils upon each Souvenir. 
as the real beauty and artistic character of the Souvenirs, has made them all of 
these years highly popular with teachers. 
photograph appear on certain of the Souvenirs has also been a wonderful help in 
This year we have just added some new styles to our list, and 


What 


This, as well 


The privilege of having the teaclier’s 


We also furnish the handsome booklets, 
For full description see page 76. 
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4s delicious in flavoras it aN 
high in quality and absolute in purity, 

Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request} 
WALTER BAKER & C9L” / 


SS Established 1780. DORCHESTER Mass; 











Do you want 


| to make 


come ¢ 


a substantial in- 


Do you know how much 


money women make by 
shampooing, manicuring, fa- 
cial massage and Chiropody? 


Susanna Cocroft, 


the Physical Culture Special- 
ist for women, has prepared 
a course of instruction by 
mail covering these subjects 
to the minutest detail. | 


Large Incomes 


are earned by graduates. 


Write for information 


and booklet covering our 


Professional Course. 


Grace- Mildred Culture Course | 
Dept.5, 624 Michigan Blvd.,Chicago | 














United States Government 
Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers both men and women should try the 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during the Spring. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours am 
annual vacations, and are life positions. |, 

Those interested should write immediately t 
Franklin Institute, Dept. J98, Rochester, %. ‘ 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions Obe 
tainable, and giving many sample examination que 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


Stata Friendship-Maid-Link-Bracele 


We start yours by gui 








Link absolut 
x So ano ravod with 3 Wee 
rien 

; a > ag others.Lt ks only IZoeseh 

V3) ‘ilemayy. plain acy initiate engraved FREE 

HCN MSR Send to-day for op6.of ra 
‘STHuncsuet“serey GOLD terling Shiver, beaded 

Start with Link andribbon we giveFEEE with first a 
iendship Jewelry Co., 83ChambersSt., Dept. 2", New 
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Selling a Veterinary Course to retail merchants for 
trade premium. Work Saturdays and vacations. 
$1.60 for complete outfit and instructions, 
Descriptive matter free, = 
G. I. HALLOCK, 633 Scribner Aven 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Five Dollars (i'r, wno grows ines 
est pumpkin in 1916, A two-cent stamp will oy 
The Educational Bureau, P. 0. Box 155, Frederl 


Book on Destroying Hal! 


Woman's 
New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M., M, D., late of Wome, 
Medical College, Chic: College of Pharmacy ete. so 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial a 
Non-technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive 


Dept. 5-F RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING €0., Riversl 
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Visual Instruction 
(Continued from page 53) 


might be found, or Aladdin, or Cin- 
derella. We have all seen our castles 
fall; yet even years afterward when the 
awakening of early manhood led me to 
invade the “* blue hills’’ country in quest, 
not of a “Sleeping Beauty” but of a 
real live girl, it was a real surprise to 
me to find the country exactly like that 
fom which I came, and looking back I 
saw the ‘‘blue hills’’ looming up exactly 
where 1 had spent my childhood years. 
What I had seen was not ‘‘blue hills”’ 
hut blue distance. 

The second set of principles depend 
upon what is called two-eyed or binocu- 
gr vision. Whenever one looks upon an 
object with both eyes, there are really 
two images formed, one in each eye, 
yet we are conscious of but one. This 
happens because the images fall on cor- 
responding’ areas of the retinas of the 
iwo eyes. If we look cross-efed, or if 
we force one of the eye-balls out of its 
natural position by pressing upon it with 
the finger, we at once see the two 
images. It is necessaty that the two 
eyes be so directed that the correspond- 
ing points in the two images shall fall 
on corresponding areas of the retinas of 
the two eyes. 

The motions of the eyes are controlled 
by sets of muscles attached to the front 
part of the balls and to the rear part of 
the sockets. In the diagram, A A/ rep- 
resent the muscles which rotate the eye- 
halls toward the nose, so that the pupils 
of the two eyes approach each other; B 
B rotate the eyeballs in the opposite di- 
rection, (See Diagram L.) 





Diagram I 


Now it is apparent that when 
one looks at a nearby object, as at 
X, the muscles A, A’ will have to con- 
tract to bring the pupils of the two eyes 
in position to view the object at the 
same time. If now the vision is shifted 
toa distant object, as Y, the muscles B, 
B' will rotate the eye-balls outward, so 
that the optical axes of the two eyes 
will meet at Y. It is the varying strain 
on these two sets of muscles which gives 
rise to the ‘‘sensation’’ of distance. 

When we look at an ordinary picture 
or lantern slide projection, all of the 
pints of the picture are equally’ distant 
irom the eyes; hence no motion of the 
muscles is necessary and we lose the 
sensation of distance. We are compelled 
to depend upon perspective alone to in- 
terpret the picture. : 





With the stereograph, it is different. 


a images are not identical. They 
po €n in cameras having two lenses, 

"cag by a distance equal to that 
Spy the two eyes. ‘The two pictures 
little - np one of the lenses sees a 
object arther around to the right of the 
around oo the other a little farther 
istance. ; the left. If we measure the 
between” In the pictures printed above 
dig N two corresponding points in the 
Ce, as M, M’ and two corresponding 
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points in the foreground as N, N’, it 
will be found that the distance between 
~ _ M’ is % of an inch greater than 

The. stereoscope through which the 
stereographs are viewed consists of two 
sections of a lense as shown in the dia- 
gram. (See Diagram II.) 


<M Tim 


Diagram II 





The sections 1 and 2 are transposed 
when they are mounted so that the thin 
edges are toward each other, as in Dia- 
gram III. 


B 


ZT ” 





° Diagram Ill 


When thestereograph is viewed through 
these lenses, which act as prisms, the 
rays of light are so refracted that the 
two pictures appear to be superposed, 
hence they are interpreted as one pic- 
ture. But the two pictures are not iden- 
tical. If the attention is tixed on points 
M, MW’ which are wide apart, it will be 
necessary to rotate the pupils toward 
each other in order to have the images 
fall upon the center of the retina. When 
the attention is shifted to points N, N’, 
the pupils will have to rotate outward. 
It is apparent that the muscles control- 
ling the motions of the eyes will have to 
move exactly as they did when viewing 
the nearby and distant object as ex- 
plained above and will give rise to the 
same sensation, that of distance. How 
perfect this sensation or illusion of dis- 
tance produced by the stereoscope is, 
can be seen by viewing through a stere- 
oscope the stereograph reproduced on this 
page. One almost shudders as he sees 
the position of the lad on the overhang- 
ing ledge. No such feeling is produced 
when the lantern slide is viewed. 

It is this third dimension which makes 
the stereograph valuable. The child 
may fail to interpret a plain correctly 
from the lantern slide. His lack of ex- 
perience may cause him to see it as a 
wall or an elevation, but the stereograph 
immediately sets him right. How little 
one gets from the views of Alpine Gla- 
ciers in flat pictures, but how the yawn- 
ing chasms are brought out in the 
stereograph! 





Our equipment includes a thousand 
stereographs and fourteen stereoscopes. 
The subjects of the stereographs are the 
same as the lantern slides. In fact both 


the slides and the stereographs were. 


printed from the same plate. They are 
the complete cross indexed set of one 
thousand published by Underwood & 
Underwood. ‘The same cross indices are 
used with the stereographs as with the 
slides. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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“The World Vibunliinal 


for the Classroom” 


This System 


of schoolroom possibilities. 


S 301. 





Crater Lake, Eagle Crags, N. W. to Glacial Park, Oregon 


Every School Principal 


will welcome the SYSTEM that increases the efficiency of grade 
teaching 100 per cent. 


A simple, direct scientific method that compels 





ay 





the sustained interest of the class, in any subject 





about. 
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Could you use our Standard 


Stereopticon Lectures 
furnished FREE ? i 





extends the environment of your pupils to the whole world. 
your pupils personal experiences of 

It gives them a new, deep, vital interest in their work. 
Brietly, the Underwood System comprises advanced use of the 
Lantern Slide combined with a development of the principle of stereoscopic photography 
and vision—the principle upon which human vision itself is based, showing all objects not 
in two dimensions, as the ordinary photograph does, but in three. 
graphy makes objects stand out in pictures exactly as they stand out in real life. 


Every school Principal and Teacher should be informed with 
regard to the greatest advance in concrete teaching of the century. 
SEND TODAY FOR EXPLANATORY PAMPHLET 


Underwood & Underwood 


It gives 
BEING IN the countries they 
It opens a new field 


This two-eyed photo- 


Dept. P., 417 Fifth Ave., New York 
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This M 


14kt. 
Solid 
Gold 
23 Jewel 
Adjusted 





This catalog will open your eyes 
to the tremendous saving made pos- 


cutters direct, 


WATCHES 











lealing with the diamond 
Write for it today. 
onth’s Specials you paid. 


States. 





For the first time {n the history of the diamond business, it 
is now possible for the public to buy diamonds direct from the 
importers and cutters at rock-bottom wholesale prices. ) 
dealing with this noted house of diamond cutters, established 
28 years, you save fully 40 per cent. 
cause our prices are so amazingly low. 
faction is an impossibility, because we guarantee to refund 
the full purchase price anytime within one year—no deduc- 
tions for mountings or anything—you get back every penny 
The values we offer in our magnificent 176-page 
catalog are creating a profound sensation all over the United 
Write for it today. 
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Don't be skeptical be- 
Realize that dissatis- 





GOLD !¢ you 
“Filled fiera +3 
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w If 
Je e pore, gue 1-8 carat Rings, $ 4.88 
$4.75 uywatch. 1-4 carne Rings, $ 9.75 


esatlower ‘+8 carat Rings, $14.63 
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jog. All 
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$2.75 it NOW. 


22550527028 


%4 carat Kings, $57.59 [1 4-4 carat Kings, $122.00 


B5Z. 


I carat Rings, $ 85.00 
13-4 carat Rings, $149.76 
21-2 carat Rings, $212.00 


PRESS=S 
ei 


829CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADEPHIA, PA. 








1-4 carat Rings, $12.50 
1-2 carat Rings, $25.00 [1 1-4 carat Rin 


%-4 carat Rings, $ 52.00 
*,$ 87.50 











These prices in- 

clude any two 
Jap rained letters 
you wish. These 
rings are for 
ladiesand gentle- 
men. State ring 
size. 
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Kixcellent sweet toned. FREE 

For Sale (iii.i0" rite Miss Berths 
Mardiss, Route 5, Rosedale, Kansas 


I ADIES MAKE SHTELDS AT HOME, $10 per 100; no can. 
4 42 vissing required, Send stamped-addressed 
envelopesor particulars. bureka Co.,Dept, 22 Kulamaszvo,Mich, 





Send 


CRAFT ‘for 


me 25 Cents 


12 mionths, James Senior, Lamar, Missouri 


in Stamps and 1’Il 
send you NEEDLE- 
: | Samples free. D. 1. BRENEISA, 





Your name & address 


printed on the corner 30¢ postpaid 


Wheeler, Indiana 


100 Envelopes 





Good profi 


State size 


ts. Agents wanted. Write today. 


AGENTS—"" Silk Hoxe Free. and 
color, Bewutiful line direct from mill 
TRIPLE 


J ri * | ing. FREE Booklet tells how J made over $25,000, 0¢ 
WEAR MILLS, Dept, N, 720 Chestnut St,, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, | ALN SCOTT, z 


| 
I was a clerk and started a Mail Order 
Rusiness at Home Evenngs--with $3 
| 9 Capital and made. good. No canvass 
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selling. 


Miss Anna Wheir 
while teaching in 
Grand Rapids, Wis., 
one Saturday, sold 
$41.00 worth of 
these brushes---her 
first experience at 






These Brushes Tath for Themselves 


1000 TEACHERS WANTED 


to distribute our Twisted Wire-Frame Sanitary Brushes—-100 styles—all 
scrupulously sanitary and Every Brush Guaranteed. 
SUMMER OR PERMANENT POSITIONS 


Enjoy a 
Pleasant 
Profitable 
Summer 


Do not sign 
up for next 
year until 
you get the 
details of 
our plan... 


PROMOTION 
RAPID 


NORTH RIDGE 
SANITARY 
BRUSH COMPANY, 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


































AUNT MARY’S BAKING POWDER makes 
periect baking easy. One pound can 50c. 
With each can we give a 
calender book and reolpe 
for the most delicious and 
healthful tea biscuits. 


A PRINCESS 
PHONOGRAPH "3%" FREE 


You have long wanted one of these 
wonderful phonographs in your home. 
Equal to any $26 machine made; will play any Columbia 
or Victor record, Now is your opportunity you have only 
todo afew hours easy and pleasant work introducing 
Aunt Mary’s Baking Powder, Cocoa and Cocoa Corn- 
starch, among your own friends. We pay you well for 
your work and send you the Princess Phonograph Free. 

rite To-day. A postal card with your name and 
address is sufficient. Write AUNT MARY’S BAKING 
POWDER CC., 264 Spring St., Now York City. 

Prepared Cocoa Cornstarch for delicious Cocoa 
Puddings, Sauces, Meringue, Cake Filling and other 
deserts. Four recipesan one package prepaid for only 
16 cents. Money backif dissatisfied. Try it---It’s good. 














MAKE A GROWING INVESTMENT 


Western Timber offers an investment 
which is not only increasing in value, 
but growing in volume. 

TRACTS $1000 AND UP, 
Syndicates formed. Get particulars. 


PACIFIC INVESTMENT CO., 
723 N. W. Bank Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 
years with these Artifi- 
cial Ear Drums, I wear 
them day and _ night. 
»® They are perfectly com- 

»] fortable. No one sees 
m. Writemeand I 


the 
will tell you a true story, how , 
I got deaf and how I make you Medicated Ear Drum 


hear. Address Pat. Noy. 3, 1908 


GEO. P.WAY, Artificial EarDrum Co. (Im.) 
















28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





MOLE DISAPPEAR 
without disfig- 
urement or pain. 

Apply Sodethe! few times. Moles dry 
up and drop off. Leaves no scar. A 
simple, safe home treatment. , Never 
disappoints. For full particulars and 
“The Truth About Moles,” write 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., Perth Amboy, N.J. 


| uJ 

pee INE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
W : 100 invitations or announcements 
hgs with two sets of envelopes, for 
$3.00. 60 for $2.25. 25 for $1.50, 
Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents: 
ar Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for Sic. 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 

filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 
FF. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Peace Day Quotation Card 
(See page 13) 


This quotation neatly mounted on a 
larger paper or cardboard mat may be 
hung in a conspicuous place in the school- 
room where pupils can see and read it on 
Peace Day, May 18 Encourage the 
children to frame it for a permanent 
place on the schoolroom wall. Some 
child may be able to bring a frame that 
will just fit it, or it may be framed with 
passe partout binding or black cambric. 
A piece of window glass may be cut to 
fit it by some older pupil who can use a 
glass cutter. 

Also the quotation may be written on 
the blackboard and read in concert for a 
special Peace Day exercise. 


A State Booklet 
By Zoe Hackett 


To make our State Geography and His- 
tory Stories (North Carolina stories) as 
interesting as possible and to impress the 
children I planned an attractive booklet. 

First we drew the map of the State. 


‘ This map we colored with yellow crayon. 


The rivers, mountains, cities, etc., we 
put in with pencil. This map served 
as the cover design. 

On the first page we wrote the State 
toast, after drawing the State flower at 
We carefully drew 
our State flag, colored it and wrote an 
explanation of the two dates on page 
three. After this came pages containing 
the following subjects in this order: (4) 
Interesting facts about our State. (viz. 
capital, chief city, population, etc.) (5) 
State Government. (Name Governor and 
other high officials, tell what the less im- 
portant ones are and give the number of 
Senators and Representatives) ; (6) Chief 
industries and products. 

Page seven is devoted to Education. 
We name the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and give the names of the 
principal schools or colleges. 

Pages eight, nine and ten are devoted to 
Our City, with topics: City Government, 
Historical Points, Important Buildings. 

On the last page we wrote the first 
stanza of our State Song. When this 
was finished we tied the pages together 
with red, white and blue ribbon. Need- 
less to say each child was more than 
pleased with his work. 





Two Little Refugees 
(Continued from page 14) 


well. Ruins and want and death are bad 
enough, but the black hatred that war 
engenders in the hearts of men is the 
worst of all. Let us then cherish the 
peace which is ours! Let us be ever 
ready to share the fruits of our prosper- 
ity with others less fortunate! and may 
we be so wise, so just, and so full of love 
for our fellowmen that the question of 
defending that which we hold dear may 
never arise. 


How to Spend a Rainy Day 
(Continued from page 20) 


Let the pupils act the Landing of the 
Pilgrims or Burgoyne’s Surrender. Prob- 
ably it will be poor dramatization, if it 
is the first effort, but they will thoroughly 
enjoy making believe they are somebody 
else, and at least they will be awake. 

Have a spelling match. We younger 
teachers were trained to look askance at 
such forms of recitation, and it 7s a mis- 
take to conduct a history or geography 
class in such fashion. But for spelling, 
it is probably as good a way as any yet 
devised for conducting a lesson. The 
class will respond to the spirit of it very 
readily if it is a novelty. Ina graded 
school, classes can be matched, and the 
rivalry will create excitement. : 

The Stevenson poem quoted above is 
only one of the many beautiful thoughts 
expressed by poets on the subject of 
rainy days. Any of these will form the 
basis of delightful language lessons. Or 
original compositions may be written on 
how the rain is affecting all things in 
nature. If you suggest to the children 
that it is dropping softly through the 
leaves upon the backs of robins in their 
nests, and pattering gently on the musk- 
rats’ domes, their imaginations will fol- 
low up the line of thought. 

With a little ingenuity you can alter 
your day’s plan, so as to make the rainy 
day, not an endless, dreary time to be 
lived through with as little expenditure 
of energy as possible, but a gladsome 
series of innovations which will make 
the hours pass quickly and profitably. 
But the key, indispensable for opening 
this box of surprises, is a cheery, morn- 
ing, not-in-spite-of-the-weather- but- be- 
cause-of-the- weather smile. 





May t91 
Field Trips to Study Soils 


(Continued from page 22) 


soils which we have. It not Only pro. 
duces well but when mixed with a sandy 
soil, it assists in absorbing and _ hold 
moisture. We have just found that, 
clay soil is very compact. What woul 
be the effect of adding humus matter t, 
a clay soil? (Make it less compact anq 
help to aerateit.) Do you see the valy. 
of adding manure to a soil? Because of 
the large amount of humus or vegetabj, 
matter which it contains, we call jt 
humus soil. 

To make another kind of soil, called , 
loam, we will mix equal parts of gan 
and clay. Let us wet some of this gojj 
and make it into a ball. Note what hap. 
pens when it becomes dry. Compare 
with the wet clay ball. When there j; 
more sand than clay in a loam, we ¢qj| 
it a sandy loam; if clay predominates, 
clay loam. 

Recall the crops that are raised in the 
field from which these soils came. Which 
would you say is the most productive’ 
Yes, the kind of a crop which is grown 
upon a particular soil has an influence 
upon the yield. This type of soil might 
grow wheat which yielded thirty bushels 
per acre and would not grow alfalfa, 
In brief, we may say that. clay soils re- 
tain their fertility and produce good pas- 
tures and meadows. For general farm. 
ing, the loams are the best. 

As a review, pupils should be called 
upon to state the characteristics of each 
of the different soils. Make a soil sur- 
vey of the neighborhood. 


Teresita’s Scissors 
(Continued from page 44) 


will bring bad luck.’’ ‘ 

He did his best, but Teresita was only 
half comforted. Almost every night she 
cried, remembering Manuela’s prophecy. 
‘‘Oh, I wish I hadn’t given them to you,” 
she mourned, but Juan laughed at her 
fears. 

‘‘T think they’!! bring me good luck,” 
he said. 

Slowly to Juan and with great swift- 
ness to Teresita, the days went by be- 
fore the fleet should sail. There were 
many things to do. There was an outfit 
to get ready for Juan that must last no 
one knew how many years. There was 
the village church to trim with green 
boughs and flowers for the solemn fare- 
well, with a procession and music and 
high mass. 

At last they were gathered at the 
wharf, and Juan leaned over the side of 
the ship waving his cap for good-by. 
The fleet sailed away. As the ships 
crossed the bar the trumpets sounded a 
mighty blast, and salutes were fired by 
the guns at the fort and the guns on the 
ships. Juan was really gone. When 
would he come back? What would befall 
him before that time? 


(Continued next month) 


For the Teacher’s Study and Re 
flection 
(Continued from page 48) 


ficult to adapt myself to any new feature! 
Do I thoroughly prepare my lessons 
before attempting to teach them, or have 
I taught them so many times that I feel 
it unnecessary? ; 
Am | as clear in giving directions as ! 
should be? ; : 
Am I reaching every individual child 
and meeting his actual need? 
Am | as sympathetic in my assistance 
as I should be? he 
Am I doing the most, J can toward the 
moral uplift of my pupils? i" 
Am [I prompt in starting work at 4 
opening of each period; in other wor 
am I making the most of time? ainsi 
Am [I particular about my hous { 
keeping,’’ or am I careless in this Hf 
spect? Do I try to keep my bose ; 
clean and my writing on them neat: 


— 


What we call Luck 

Is simply Pluck, : 
And doing things over and over; 

Courage and will, _ 

Perseverance and skill,— va cloivee 


2s of Luck 
Are the four eater ok es Kingsley: 
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Phonics Taught by Stories and 
Games 
By Anna Livone Trautt 


in concert and then by individual 

work, having each pupil give a 
sound three times until every pupil is 
familiar with all the sounds. 

Next place the phonic cards on the sill 
of the blackboard and tell the story of 
“Ben Brown,’’ waiting a second before 
giving each sound and then giving it as 
often a8 is necessary, according to the 
response. The first hand up means that 
that pupil gets the phonic and brings the 
card to the teacher. The one bringing 
the most cards wins the game and is 
chosen to tell the next phonic story. 
(This introduces some good stories for 
language work.) Sometimes write the 
phonics upon the board as the story is 
told and let the pupils give the sounds. 


THE STORY OF BEN BROWN 


Ben Brown was having the nicest 
time! He was visiting at his grandpa’s 
farm. 

It was a bright sunshiny morning when 
he started out to look for the nice things 
that grandpa had said could be found 
about the farmyard. 

He first went to the orchard to get 
some apples. He had just filled his 
pockets and had an apple in each hand, 
when he heard something go ‘‘s, s, s,’’ 
anda honey-bee flew past. He followed 
it for some distance until he saw some 
scarlet rosebuds. He stooped to gather 
then when something came very near 
his face and said ‘‘z!’’ It was a great 
big bumble-bee. How Ben ran! He 
never stopped until he reached the pig- 
pen where an old mother pig and her 
family of little pigs lived. He threw 
one of his apples in to them; and the 
old mother pig looked up and said “u 
u” (short sound). The little pigs came 
running to get their share of the appie, 
so Ben threw another in to them, and 
they said ‘‘i, i’? and ‘‘y, y!’’ (short 
sound). They liked the apples so well 
that they stuck their noses through the 
fence looking for more. One little wee 
pig took a nip at Ben’s shoe, thinking 
that it might be something good to eat. 

“Oh, some folks are not very polite,’’ 
Ben declared as he walked away. 

Before long he came to the queerest 
looking little house. There was a 
large chain fastened at one side. Ben 
thought that he would see why that 
chain was there, but just as he stepped 
nearer something moved inside and said 
“rr,r;’’ and there was the fiercest look- 
ing bull-dog he had ever seen. In fact he 
looked so unfriendly that Ben ran until 
he came to a railroad track. Then he 
stopped. He had been told, ‘‘Never 
(ross a railroad track unless you are 
with your mother or father or someone 
much older than yourself.’’ But there 
were some fine cat-tails growing beyond 
the tracks, and he wanted them. As he 
hesitated, uncertain what-to do, some- 
thing said ‘‘p! p! p!’’ and a train went 
whizzing by. How frightened he was! 
He jumped back and leaned against the 
{ence-post for support and gasped ‘‘h, h, 
nN” Jt seemed as though his very 
breath was taken ayay. - 

“‘That’s what I deserve for even 
thinking of crossing the track,’’ he said, 
— watched the fast disappearing 

n 

Something moved in the grass near 
his feet as he spoke; then he heard 
§,8,8!"’ and a large striped snake wig- 
gled across the track. Poor Ben was 
tilled with terror when he saw it. It 
seemed as though he was meeting every- 
thing that could scare a little boy. 

b € lost no time in making his way 
back to the farmyard; and as he leaned 
4gainst the side of the barn trying to 
neme his fright, something said ‘‘d! 
mg _It seemed to come from the 

€ window in the loft. Just then a 
* age dove came and looked down at 
th How he wanted to see the inside 
aa Dove s house! So he began to 
joe Cautiously along the side of. the 

“a barn roof, while Mrs. Dove 
ps hed him with kind but questioning 
eka Suddenly he slipped and fell. He 

on the very spot from which he 
started. “QO! o!0!’? he moaned, 


Tine the first set of phonics, drill 





igerubbed his poor skinned knee. 
€s you right for trying to break , 
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on 10 Days’ Free Trial. 


months of July and August we will not ask 
any payments of ary kiud to us, 


Thousands of Teachers 


or bought from us, 


it is for teachers solely. 
planation of our Special Offer to ‘Teachers. 


All information sent by mail—no solicitors, 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


Typewriter Emporium, Chicago, 

Gentlemen:--f have 
machines for about four months and have | 
every way. Having noticed your advertisement in th 


your offer, thought [ would write and tell you of my exper, 
lama country school teacher and have made almost ‘dial 
one of your machines. i 


songs, etc. In fact, the ingenious teacher will fine 


schoo 
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Thanking you for the excellent machine you sent 
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Let us send you a Genuine Underwood Typewriter 
If you are not thoroughly 


pleased with it, send it back at our expense—in no 
will you be obligated. Nordo we stop here 


are now using Underwoods that they rented 
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ing demand for Underwoods among edu- 
cators we repeat our extraordinary offer 
in the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. This 
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into my home,’’ Mrs. Dove seemed to 
say, asshe watched him Ilmp toward the 
house. 

Grandpa came to the door and looked 
over his glasses as if to say ‘‘e?’’ (short 
sound) in the most questioning way, but 
Ben just hung his head and grandpa 
laughed and went on out to get a pail of 
water. 

Ben was thinking a great deal as he 
wound his top string and tossed his top 
with a ‘‘mmm,’’ but he stepped back too 
far and upon Pussy-cat’s tail! Hedidn’t 
offer to move, either, until she arched 
her back and said ‘‘f! £! f!’’ Ben felt 
sorry so he went in and asked grandma 
for some milk for pussy. 

Supper time came and there was nice 
trout fresh from the brook. Ben liked 
it so well that he became careless about 
his eating and almost choked ‘‘k! k!’’ 
and then, louder, ‘‘k! k!;’’ and grandpa 
had to pat him on the back until he al- 
most cried. 

Ben told grandma and grandpa all 
about the scares he had had and grand- 
ma said, ‘‘After a while those sounds 
won’t bother you one bit, because you 
will get used to them and understand just 
what they mean.”’ 

GAMES 
Spelling Words by Sound— 

Each child is given a phonic card. 
One pupil is chosen to come to the front. 
He holds his card in front of him. All 
other.pupils do likewise. He looks them 
over and if his own card should happen 
to be t, he may sound t-o-p very slowly, 
at the same time laying his card on the 
chalk rail. It is then followed by the 
cards o and p. ‘The last pupil up, which 
in this case would be p, may sound the 
next word p-i-g, or some such word; 
and so on until several words have been 
spelled in this way. If a pupil fails to 
bring his phonic card up at the right 
time, the one who is ‘‘it’’ finds that pu- 
pil and says, ‘‘I need you to help me 
spell my word.’’? Then that pupil must 
take his place for the next word. 





Spelling by Sound and by Letter— 
Place all the phonic cards of the first 


set about the room on the rails. Have at 
least five simple words in mind to begin 
with, as dog, cat, fly, rat and box. 
Sound the word c-a-t slowly. The pupil 
chosen goes to the cards and picks up e¢ 
and gives its sound, then w and gives its 
sound, then ¢ and gives its sound. He 
then raises the three cards and says c-a-t 
—cat. 

Visiting Day for the Phonics 

Each pupil holds his card in front of 
him. ‘I'he pupil chosen to be ‘‘it’’ passes 
down the aisle, and if he happens to 
stop at d he will knock on the desk. 
The pupil will stand and wait while he 
says, ‘‘ How do you do, Mrs. Dove.’’ She 
will say ‘‘d! d! d!’’ If she does not, he 
will say, ‘‘Mrs. Dove is not at home 
today;’’ and will go back to his seat. 
hen she will be ‘‘it.’’ Otherwise the first 
child continues visiting his neighbors un- 
til he catches someone. ‘lhe row having 
the fewest mistakes wins the game and 
receives a star. 

Rapid and Accurate Counting— 

Give package of phonic cards to pupil 
in front seat. Let him count, write his 
result and name on a slip of paper and 
pass cards to pupil behind him. After 
that pupil has counted he passes them 
on to the next, and so on until all have 
counted. You will be surprised to find 
the number of miscounts the first time. 
Aim: Speed, self-control in silently 
counting while others wait, and accuracy. 


The teaching profession is for you not 
merely a means of livelihood, but an op- 
portunity to train the youth in your care 
for the solemn enterprise of living. It 
is not a personal career, but a public 
mission. As teachers of the coming 
generation, you should regard yourselves 
as the servants of the State. You are 
daily serving the interests of the State 
in your teaching because you are dis- 
charging a national function.—Presi- 
dent John G. Hibben. 





Have the courage to do without that 
which you do not need, however much 
you may admire it. —King Stanislaus, 
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TEREST LIBRARY — V/SUALIZED KNOWLEDGE to a 

majority of the parents visited. Those who were given 

positions last year in answer to this advertisement aver- 
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R. kh. Jare refunded atl close of summer's work, 
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HUMAN INTEREST LIBRARY prospectus and vacation 
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Japanese Novelties 


Send $1.00 for assortment of 5) Latest Japanese 
Novelties postpaid. Custom duties free. Good 
Party, Souvenir, and Trade, 
money refunded, 
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Satisfaction guaranteed or 
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The Owen Souvenirs and 
School Day Remembrance Booklets 


Beautiful and Appropriate Gifts from Teacher to Pupils 


URING the many years that we have been ences | School Souvenirs we 
D have supplied thousands of schools and several million pupils have 

seceivel these Souvenirs at the hands of their teachers. Each year we 
have introduced new styles and added new designs but in all these changes 
we have retained the one feature which was original in our line of Souvenirs 
and which has made our entire series so popular—the individual char- 
acter of each souvenir. 


Made Especially For Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your 
school, they bear your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your school 
officers, your pupils, and, when so ordered, 
your photograph or that of the school building 
aspreferred, It is these personal features that 
make our Souvenirs xo acceptable to the pupil, 
and cause them to be treasured far beyond 
any ordinary gift card, 


Elegant, Acceptable, Inexpensive 


In addition to our styles being the very finest, 
all of our work is executed in a first class 
manner, and the Souvenirs are elegant in fin- 
ish and appearance, Weare extensive mart. 
facturers of high grade post cards, and the 
same equipment and process Which a 
the fine color work on these is applied to our 
Souvenirs. Altogether there is nothing that 
can be furnished at anywhere near so small 
a cost which will serve for a remembrance at 
Close of School or on any Holiday or Anni- 
versary Occasion sO well as will our Popular 
Souvenirs. Free Samples sent on request, 


Owen Souvenir No. 25 


This new design differs in many respects 
from the usual style of Souvenir, and promises 
to be one of the most popular styles that we 
have ever offered, Its neat and attractive ap- 
pearance, together with the careful workman- 
ship displayed in its production make it a 
most desirable Souvenir, and the very reason- 
able price at which it is offered places it within 
the reach of every teacher. 

This Souvenir is 34%x5% inches in size and consists of two cards, with sheets between 
on which are yrinted the names of your pupils and the other information pertaining to 
your school, The front card is of a fine quality of buff stock and is neatly embossed with 
oval or square design for the mounting of the photo. The back card ts of a heavy rich 
brown stock and extends slightly beyond the edges of the front card, giving the appearance 
of a double mount, which style is now much used by photographers, 

The two cards and intervening sheets are tied together at the top with a silk ribbon 
which adds greatly to the richness of the Souvenir, 

If you do not Wish to have your own photo appear on the Souvenirs, a picture of your 
school building or pupils (grouped) Can be used. If no photo of any kind is desired, we will 
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insert a neat design in its place on the front card, 
Pri « With photograph—one dozen or Jess $1.00, each additional one 5 cents. 
IC@: Without photograph—one dozen or less 85c, each additional one 4 cents. 


The Owen School Day Remembrance Booklets 


We first introduced these Booklets 
ahout one year ago and they have met 
with great favor among school teachers 
every where as is indicated by the large 
humber of orders which we have re- 
ceived, Altogether there is nothing that 
can be furnished at so small a cost that 
will be more suitable for a remembrance 
at close of school or on any Special 
occasion, 

While the Booklets are attractive 
and should appeal to anyone because of 
their artistic beauty, the most interest- 
ing feature is }that they have the names 
of the teacher, all pupils, the school 
officials, place, date, etc., specially print- 
edin them on pages set apartifor the 
purpose, 

Kach booklet consists of eight or 
more pages and cover—four pages being 
devoted to illustrations beautifully re- 
produced from water color paintings— 
the remaining pages being devoted to 
names of teachers, pupils, ete. The 
cover isof a fine grade of onyx stock 
and is richly embossed in gold. The 
booklets are tied. with a silk cord. 


There are two styles from which you 
may select; the Little Men and Women 
Booklets intended for the younger boys 
ind girls and the Floral-Landscape Book- 
lets intended for the older pupils. 


The four illustrated_ pages in the 
Little Men and Women klets show 
several small boys and girls engayed 
in their favorite occupations. In the 
Floral-Landscape Booklets the decora- 
tive designs are of flowers and land- 
scapes. The sketches and designs in 
both styles of booklets are beautifully 
reproduced in colors, and are accom- 
panied by appropriate sentiments. 
Pri . $1.20 for the first dozen ; six cents for each additional booklet, No order accept- 

Ce = ad for less than one dozen assorted or for Jess than $1.20. In ordering be sure 
to state how many you desire of each style. 

Sam les of the Souvenirs described above and also the other stvles which we supply will be sent 

Pp to any teacher on request. A stamp to cover the cost of mailing will be appreciated, 

° When ordering give instructions clearly and write 
Read Before Ordering Names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from 
the name of the place at which you may happen to date your lefter. Give clearly the name 
of town, village or district, just as you want it toappear. Write all names plainly, and 
spell them correctly. AS many souvenirs should be ordered as there are names wn ge gg | on 
them ; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
name tn excess. Order well in advance of time needed. When photograph style is desired, 
photographs should be sent securely wrappe1 and have name of sender on back. Perfect 
reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured, 


sar We aim fo fill all orders promptly on the day of their receipt. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., Art Dept. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Physical Factors 
(Continued from page 19) 


fried potatoes and fried meat and buck- 
wheat cakes washed down with coffee, 
she cannot help but he ‘‘logy’’ during 
the entire morning, and if she then eats 
a lunch of pie and doughnuts and fried 
egg sandwiches, she cannot expect to 
work up much enthusiasm for the after- 
noon. Most of her energy will be ex- 
pended in digesting food, and she will 
have very little left to make either the 
children or herself happy. A teacher’s 
diet should consist only of the lighter 
and more nourishing foods as no one ean 
he active and alert while trying to digest 
a heavy meal. 


Muscular Movement Writing 
(Coutinued from page 27) 


same results at first and give more en- 
couragement. For those who have writ- 
ten with the left hand and want to make 
a change, I first have them do all the 
writing they can at the blackboard and 
follow that by work with the pen during 
the writing class, until they are able to 
produce work legible enough to be used 
in their other classes. I then insist that 
they use the right hand in all writing. 
I have changed more than half of the 
left-handed pupils enterng our schools 
and have yet to see a case where doing 
so has worked injury; on the other hand 
their other work has been quickened. 

The method usually employed in teach- 
ing left-handed pupils has been to let 
them drift along without any instruction 
or to require them to follow directions 
for right-handed pupils. This led to the 
hand going directly over the written 
word. Toobviate this the wrist was bent 
so that the hand was thrown above the 
words in a very awkward position. The 
position for left-handed pupils is the 
exact opposite of that used by pupils 
writing with the right hand. The paper 
should be slanted from the upper left 
hand corner to the lower right hand, arm 
on muscle, and pen held in the usual man- 
ner, with the end pointing over the shoul- 
der, or nearly so. In writing or making 
movement drills, the up strokes are 
pulled up and the down strokes pushed 
back to the left of the hand. 

If this plan is followed, I do not believe 
that a left-handed person will encounter 
any more difficulty in learning to write 
by the arm or muscular movement than 
the average right-handed person. I do 
not advocate using the left hand alone in 
the eases stated but advise a change, as 
soon as possible and practicable, to the 
right hand. 


How to Draw with Skill and Ease 
(Continued from page 38) 


tents of a saw log. In much the same 
manner but) by a much simpler process 
we learn to visualize the three rectangles 
and apply the power to visualizing simi- 
lar shapes in the great. world of form; 
we learn to visualize the cirele and its 
parts, and apply the knowledge thus 
gained to reproducing things of similar 
shape in other objects. 

It is the power gained in the study of 
a simple standard shape that we apply 
to form in general. For example, in Fig- 
ure IV there is in A a weeping-willow 
tree; in B an umbrella-tree; in C a live- 
oak tree; and in D twoelm trees. Each 
of these trees is similar in shape to a 
semi-circle or a segment of a circle. It 
can be readily seen that if we have 
learned to visualize the parts of a circle 
it would be just as easy to visualize 
the tops of these trees. I know that. this 
is true for I do it repeatedly and teach 
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others to do the same, even little ¢hj). 
dren of kindergarten age. 

The circle and its parts are of wig 
use in design or the making of ney 
things; they are of use to the designer 
in enlarging his powers and making hin 
familiar with the standard shapes, Jp 
Figure VI are a number of objects ginj. 
lar in shape to the circle and its parts 
These objects. are purposely made Very 
regular so as to show the basic form 


yplainly; but in practice the object de. 


signed need not be so regular or show 
the basic form at-all unless so desired 
A semi-circle may be used as a bagie 
shape, and yet the finished article not 
even resemble the semi-circle. These 
forms are not to limit but to enlarge, t 
enlarge our powers of construction, to 
aid the designer in his work but never 
to dictate to him. They are to assis 
but not to govern. 


NOTE: Teachers wishing information add. 
tional to that given in this series of drawing 
lessons will find it in a Correspondence Course, 
Address the author, D. R. Augsburg, 458 Fuller. 
ton Parkway, Chicago, III. 





Picture Study 
(Continued from page 34) 


The foregoing summary may be trans. 

lated by individual teachers into language 
suitable for their pupils. Sentences to 
suit the various grades may be con- 
structed from the summary, for use in 
Picture Study Booklets with a miniature 
copy of ‘‘Three Members of a Temper- 
ance Society,’’ two sheets of pictures 
being provided on pages 65 and 78 The 
large picture on page 35 may be 
mounted on a good-sized mat, to be hung 
on the schoolroom wal! for decoration or 
for study. Or the picture may be framed 
by the manual training class. Ask a 
pupil to measure the picture and bring 
a piece of glass for it, then show how to 
passe partout a neat black frame for it 
from black cambric or Dennison’s passe 
partout paper. 
Educators are advocating the use of 
picture masterpieces in puzzle form for 
children. Such a puzzle may be made 
from this large picture by pasting it on 
cardboard and cutting it into rectangles 
or triangles. 


Encouraging Thrift through the 
School Savings Plan 


(Continued from page 51) 


The depositors in this school bank are 
permitted to withdraw their accounts on 
one week’s notice, provided the parent's 
or guardian’s consent is obtained, and this 
withdrawal is made on regular checks 
which are furnished the pupils. These 
withdrawals, however, are discouraged 
unless the pupil desires to deposit in 
some other bank. 
This savings plan is not the only way 
in which thrift and economy are taught 
Each Monday morning the secretary of 
the School Savings Association goes to 
the schools and gives talks along this 
line to the pupils, and in many other 
ways encourages thrift. Last October 
12 they had what they termed a “Thrift 
Day’’ and several prominent bankers 
gave talks to the school children. At 4 
later date plans were discussed at the 
high school for forming a stock company. 
Stock will be sold in this bank and the 
affairs handled entirely by the students 
and directors. —s 
The promoters of this plan in Little 
Rock are well satisfied with the result, 
and the tendency has been to promote 4 
vital interest in thrift in its broadest 
meaning. 











New Tifles in the L L. S. 


The following books have 
just been added to the In- 
structor Literature Series: 


‘*Bolo the Cave Boy,’’ (No. 256); ‘‘Kwasa the Cliff Dweller,’’ (No. 257)—both of 
these stories written in a fascinating and instructive style by Katherine Atherton 
Grimes; *‘The Last of the Mohicans,’’ (No. 259) ; ‘‘Oliver Twist,’’ (No. 260) —these 
are abridgments of the stories by Scott and by Dickens, in which the story_}8 re 
pletely told and the style of the author largely retained, in much condensed form; 
two Agricultural Readers—“ Lessons in Animal Husbandry,’’ Book I—"‘ Horses 


Cattle,’’ @No. 271); Book II—‘Sheep and Swine,’’ (No. 272). 
named are by Prof. Charles Sumner Plumb of the Ohio State University, 
very instructive books, written in a most interesting manner. 
Se per copy; Limp cloth, 10c. See full list of Instructor Literature Seri 
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The Story of Daniel 


(Continued from page 23) 


The king was flattered at the request 
and made the decree, and signed it. 
Any law, So signed by the king, was un- 
changeable according to the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. Not even the king 
himself could set it aside. 

Daniel heard of the decree, but made 
no difference in his devotions. At his 
ysual hour he went into his house and 
opened the windows toward Jerusalem, 
the sacred city of his fathers, and knelt 
down, and prayed in the sight of all, 
as he had done heretofore. His enemies 
onthe watch saw him at his prayers, 
and they demanded of the king the ar- 
rest of the law-breaker. Though the 
king wished to save Daniel he could not 
oso, for the decree was signed and was 
inalterable. ; ; 

Daniel was placed in the pit, and the 
stone was laid upon the opening, the 
king sealing it with his own signet. 





Yet the king said: ‘“Thy God whom thou 
servest continually, He will deliver | 
hee,” 
But even in the pit Daniel felt no fear. 
He surrounded himself with thoughts of 
God and, being at peace with all. crea- 
tures, he knew the wild beasts would be | 
powerless to injure him. 

Now the king passed the night fasting 
and without sleep; and early in the 
morning he hastened to the den of lions. 
And the king said: ‘‘Oh Daniel, servant 
of the living God, is thy God, whom thou 
servest continually, able to deliver thee | 
from the lions?’’ ; 

And from the midst of the lions Daniel 
made answer: ‘‘Oh king, live forever! 
My God hath sent his angel and hath 
shut the lions’ mouths that they have 
nt hurt me; inasmuch as before him 
inocency was found in me, and also be- 
fore thee, O king, have I done no hurt.’’ 

The king rejoiced greatly, and ordered 
Daniel drawn from the pit; and when he 
saw with his own eyes that there was no 
hurt on the prophet, he believed in the 
power of God. 

He made a decree to all peoples, nations 
of all Janguages on the earth, and he or- 
dered that every one should fear the liv- 
ing God who had delivered Daniel from 
the power of the lions. 

Then the king honored Daniel more 
highly than ever before and thus the 
prophet, anchoring himself on God, pros- 
pered all the days of his life. 

As for the evil plotters, they were 
condemned to be cast to the same lions 
that had been intended to destroy Daniel. 
When they faced the lions the beasts 
tore them to pieces and broke their 
bones, for these men did not have God 
in their hearts. Thus they were de- 
stroyed by the outcome of their own evil | 
thoughts. 


Methods in Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 30) 


9. A man sold 108 acres of land at $225 
an acre, and with the money bought 
-_ at $75 each. How many did he 

et! 

1. A farmer sold 40 barrels of apples 
at $3 per barrel, 65 barrels of potatoes 
at$2 per barrel, and received in pay- 
ment 40 barrels of flour at $6 per barrel, 
and the balance in cash. How many 
dollars did he receive? 





Equipment for Play 
(Continued from page 38) 


minded pupils perhaps for the first time 
ae understood and appreciated. The 
usual school lessons are learned more 
mickly and thoroughly, and so extra 
po 18 earned for the much desired con- 
pe pe work. In tact improvement is 
thr and permanent in the interest, 
ught and expression incident to all 
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| chanically. 


-/ from a regular spelling lesson assigned 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


by individual and group efforts. In a 
two-room school where I taught, the pu- 
pils earned money in a great variety of 
ways, some of which directly connected 
the homes with the school. Candy made 
at home by the children was sold. Nuts 
and wild flowers were gathered in their 
seasons and brought good returns in 
money. A considerable sum was realized 
from a Larkin soap order. A harvest 
supper, served by parents and children, 
followed by an entertainment given by 
the children and followed in turn by old- 
fashioned square dances in which all took 
part, netted a large sum. Similar enter- 
tainments which included folk dances 
added their portions to the school fund. 
But the greatest good was not the money 
earned, not the fine work of the pupils, 
but the cordial, thoughtful, helpful and 
intimate cooperation of the parents and 
friends within and without the district. 
The influence of the school became 
wonderfully social because of the joint 
activities of parents and children for the 
school as a vital factor in the welfare 
of the community. 


Reason in Teaching Spelling 
By Howard J. Crosby, M. A. 


Our educational theories offer great 
opportunities for discussion in the sub- 
jects of reading and spelling. It is the 
purpose of the writer to lay particular 
emphasis in this article upon the subject 
of spelling, and to endeavor to point out 
a few of the inconsistencies of our mod- 
ern methods. 

The vocabulary of the average man 
consists of about two thousand words, of 
the highly educated man from three 
thousand to three thousand five hundred 
and of the uneducated from six hundred 
These estimates mark 
the extreme limits. 

The educational life of a child gen- 
erally covers a period of eight years. 
Each school year consists of two hun- 
dred days, a total of sixteen hundred 
days’ attendance at the completion of 
the grammar grade. If during this time 
only three words have been added daily, 
we have a total of four thousand eight 
hundred words, or an excess of about 
one thousand words over the vocabulary 
of a highly educated man. The period 
daily allotted to this subject would amply 
permit of an extensive and intensive 
study of this number of words; and their 
use, construction, derivation, etc., could 
be enlarged upon. 

However, in our course of study, we 
find an insistence upon an assignment of 
from six to ten words; and the words 
allotted to the various grades are far in 
advance of the pupils’ comprehension. 
If they acquire them, they do so me- 


The very futility of the act makes the |} 
child’s efforts ridiculous, and he studies 
the words not to gain new tools for 
future use, but for the credits to be se- 
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Terms as low as $1.00 down—$1.50 per month. Mandolin or guitar 
sent on approval. ‘he wonderful new Gibson violin construction has set the 

whole Mandolin and Guitar world talking. Get our new Free Book—112 pages- 
111 illus., a valuable fund of information for player and teacher. Also Free treatise on **How to Practice.’’ 


Exclusive Features That Make Every Gibson Matchless: St;.dtvartus arching 


from thickness at center to thinness at rim securing strength, sensitiveness, free 
vibration. Tilted neck, high bridge and extension string holder increase the string- 
pressure, vibrate a larger sounding-board securing bigger tone. Reinforced, non- 
warpable neck—elevated guard plate or finger rest—easy action—adjustable string bear- 
A ing at bridge overcoming sharping of heavier strings in upper positions. 


\ Make $1800 to $5000 or More a Year Teaching and Selling the Gibson 


Become a teacher. Splendid opportunities for - 
either sex in every locality for private and @ Fill In—Tear Off—Mail Today 


class instruction and sale of Gibsons. 
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C.Y. Buttleman, Jackson, Mich., Teacher and Director, § git Tarrieon ct ss Mich. — 
writes: ‘‘A $7060 Gibson business for mine this year.’" y Gentlemen :—V/ithout obligation poe d 
m. Place, Jr., America’s greatest Mandolin Vir- me free book complete Catalog, fro 
tuoso, Star Soloist for Victor Talking Machine Co., reatise, also information aheus tetra. 
4 unqualifiedly endorses the Gibson. «# ment checked below 
“ : : If a teache ‘ , 
wl Do Business on Our Capital. ff a tescher # (1) Mandolin 0) Mando-bass 
agent. Stock furnished. We help sell. Agent's {) Mandola O) Guitar 
OPEN—A permanent teaching | territory protected. You make the profits. We Mi ! al i 
and business opportunity. | Pay, the advertising. You pey for goods, when LJ Mando-cello LJ Harp-guitar 
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GIBSON MANDOLIN GUITARCO., 345 Harrison Court, Kalamzzoo, Mich. 4 
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Gant The Right Kind at the Right Prices 


Strides 
Make the youngsters of your school happy, healthy and contented by 
installing our playground apparatus, Let the boys and girls slide, 
teeter, swing and romp to their hearts’ content. Our teeter boards, 
slides, giant strides, swings, merry-go-rounds, combination frames 
and other equipment are built right, and are guaranteed to stand 
hard usage; correctly designed for strength and safety. May 
sey we send youa copy of our Sporting Goods Catalog No, 76N02 
%) describing this line ? 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. | 
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PASSING QUEBEC 


All the charm of quaint, old- 

world travel haunts. The = jonrrear 
most satisfying trip in 
America for health 
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800 miles of lakes, KINGSTON <>>-<2_/ 
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The trip includes the 
Thousand Islands, the 
exciting descent of the 
marvelous rapids, the 
historic associations of 
Montreal, Quaint old Quebec, and 
the famous Saguenay River, with 
its stupendous Capes, “Trinity” 
and “Eternity.” 
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Up-to-date Canada Steamship Hotels at 
Murray Bay and Tadousac. 


Fares from To Montreal and return, + $18.55 





cured on the morrow. Every moment 
spent on the study of words beyond the , 
limits of the child’s vocabulary is just 
so much time wasted that might be used | 
well and profitably upon such words as | 
would be an addition to his vocabulary | 
and a real step in his education, which 
would then be progressive, systematic and | 
constructive. 

I quote a few words selected at random | 
to a fifth grade, and this from a spelling 
book claiming to be progressive. 


arraignment jugglery parsimony | 
militate scrupulous serenity 
cardiac vogue apostate 
bacillus asphyxia _—chrysalis 
benign choleric itineracy 


Such words as these are entirely out 
of range of the vocabulary and grasp of 
a fifth year pupil. The time and energy 
spent in memorizing the spelling and the 
catechistical defining of such words 
mean time and energy wasted. But still 
worse from the child’s standpoint is the 
discouragement that becomes a natural 
sequence of such efforts. 

I'he child can not and will not concen- 
trate his efforts upon study that presents 
no apparent value. He must see results. 

Let us adapt our curriculum to the 
needs of the child. Let the material 
offered be such as to admit of mental 
digestion. Let this material, restricted 
both as to quantity and quality, be so 
co-ordinated as to be readily assimilated. 





Niagara To Quebec and return, 25.90 
Falls: To Saguenay River andreturn, 34.55 


Send 6c postage for illustrated booklet, map and guide to JOHN F. PIERCE, Asst. 
Pass. Traffic Mgr., Canada Steamship Lines, 117 Victoria Square, Montreal, Can, 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES. 
TWO AGRICULTURAL READERS 


Have Been Added to the Books of The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Stories of Animal Husbandry: 

I. Horses and Cattle (No. 270) 
Il. Sheep and Swine (No. 271) 

By Prof. Charles Sumner Plumb, Professor of Animal Husbandry, Ohio State 
University. These books are written in a most interesting style and at the same 
time give valuable lessons on the animals named. Pupils in every school inter- 
ested in agricultural study should have these books. 

OTHER BOOKS ADDED TO THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 

Bolo the Cave Boy (No. 256) 

Hwasa the Cliff Dweller (No. 257) 

Koth of these stories are by Katherine Atherton Grimes, author of ‘‘Tara of 


the icnts,’’ ‘‘Tolmi of the Tree Tops,’’ ‘‘Labu the Little Lake Dweller” and are 
written in the same fascinating and instructive style as these buoks, 
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The Last of the Mohicans—Cooper (No. 259) 
Oliver T wist—Dickens (No. 260) 


These are abridgements of these famous stories in which the story is com- 
pletely told and the style of the author largely retained. 


In paper 5 cents per copy; Limp cloth 10 cents 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, WN. Y. 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wahash Ave., Chicaga, Hil. 
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HALL long the 
center Of musi- 
cal and artistic 
activity in Chicago must go to give place to 
the new $2,000,000 sixteen story Kimball build- 
ing. Consequently our large stock of fine new 
and used pianos, player-pianos and organs 
must be disposed of immediately - - surpriss 
ingly low prices have been named. You can 


Save $120 on New Player-Pianos 
Save $100 on Fine New Pianos 


Pricee Cut on Organs and Used Pianos 


Good used Pianos at $65, $85, $95 and up. 
Terms $10 down, $5 a month. $2.25 a month 
buys a fumous Kimball organ. 


Shipped on Approval — Easy Terms 
Old Instruments Taken in Exchange. 


Instruments shipped direct or through our 
factory distributors On approval. Write for 
complete bargain list—Music Herald with two 
songs, words and music FREE, 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
3225 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


MEN AND WOMEN 


vaunted to present a high class Educational Prop- 
osition to rural school officers. Article indorsed by 
lendine educators everywhere, needed in every se hool, 
Work pleasant aad permanent, Protits large, Many 
Clearing $50 Per Week, Some $100. We train you 
and turnish leads, 


Especially Adapted for 
Teachers’ Vacation Work 


Don't coutuse this with peddling books, Corsets or 
kitchen ware. Our representatives are welcome in 
every community. Txctusive territory, Opportunity 
fo appoimt sul-agents, Address giving references and 
e Arienee, 

R. O, EVANS COMPANY, 600 Ludington Bldg., Chicago. 


White Canvas Shoes! 


= Send for free catalog deserib- 

Ladies ing ourHedlund Welts with rub- 

s) ber heels and Neolin soles for home, sport 

> or vacation wear, Smart, Stylish and Sat- 
isfactory. Also specialties in black 
Vici Kid untined Comfort shoes with 
O'Sullivan rubber heels, 


PILLOW SHOE CO,, Dept. N, 184 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS, 
ELECTRI HOME & THEATRE LIGHTING PLANTS. 
Superfluo rial Blemish Remo 


Vilbvators, Belts, Medical Batter weg ode inge, Bike, Autoand Nous 
Lights, Catalog Se. OHIO ELECTRIC W ORKS,C leveland,O, 


PATENTS 220 


ert ate o of Pate etabitity 


























List of Patent Buyers Free, 
WATERS A&A CO. 42865 Warder *Neitding, Washington, Db. C, 
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Four-Year Garden Course for Girls 


To meet the demands of thousands of. 
| southern girls who have been successful 
in raising a tenth-acre of tomatoes and 
who want to ‘‘yo on,’’ the representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture 
and the State colleges in charge of the 
canning clubs in the fifteen Southern 
Stutes have worked out what might be 
called a progressive, four-year practical 
varden and canning course for girls. The 
| purpose of this course is to start the girls 
with one crop and from year to year add 
new annual crops, encourage them to run 
winter and glass-frame gardens, and 
finally in the course of their work to lead 
them to plant perennial small and orchard 
fruits. it is hoped that under this sys- 
tem the girls will gain knowledge of how 
to handle a wide variety of garden veg- 
etables and trees and that the member 
by the time she gets ready to go to high 
school or college will have a garden of 
perennial fruits that can be readily cared 

for by other members of her family. 

The first year of yirls’ club work 
throuvhout the Southern States consists 
in raising tomatoes in tenth-acre gar- 
dens. It is believed by those in charge 
that every girl should first master this 
plant and learn how to utilize or sell its 
products before she takes up other veg- 
etables and fruits. In sections where 
tomatoes suffer from blight and wilt, 
however, it is sometimes necessary to 
substitute another garden crop. 

The second-year girls continue to grow 


| tomatoes on one-half of their garden 


space and devote the other half of the 
space to one other crop, preferably beans, 
peas, peppers, okra, beets, or onions. 
The virls are also encouraged to start 
winter gardens in the late summer and 
fall on one-fourth to one-half of the 
tenth-acre plots. Lettuce, spinach, and 
kale are the crops recommended. 

The third-year girls grow three crops, 
continuing the two that have been grown 
the second year and adding cucumbers, 
oyyplant, fig-tomatoes, salsify, parsnips, 
or horseradish. In each case those in 
charge of the work select the additional 
veyetables with reference to local agri- 
cultural conditions, market demand, and 
suitability for canning. Many garden 
combinations other than those sugyested 
are possible. Kor instance, if the com- 
munily is interested in canning soup mix- 
tures and Creole sauce, they must secure 
from their gardens tomatoes, peppers, 
okra, and onions. In fruit-yrowing’ seec- 

' tions the yirls are advised, when condi- 
! tions ure right, to substitute from five 
| to ten fruit trees for one of the vegetable 
; crops. ‘The member then becomes re- 
sponsible for the pruning, spraying, and 
veneral care of these trees. 

The development of crops of perennial 
veyetables and fruits is insisted on at 
the end of the third year, and in) many 
cases the work is begun at the end of 
the second year. The perennials are 
substituted for some of the annual vege- 
tables and the girls are given credit for 
the condition of their bushes or trees 
which are not yet bearing and therefore 
do not yet yield a product that can be 
counted in the canning score. 


The School and Community 


Practically all the school boys of Find- 
lay, Ohio, have taken and tried earnestly 
to live up to the following pledge: 

I want to help make our town a better 
place in which to live and to this end I 
promise to comply with the following 
rules to the best of my ability: 

1. I will help to clean up yards, 
streets and alleys. 

2. I will plant flower seeds, bulbs, 
vines, shrubbery, ete. 

3. I will help make garden and keep 
the lawn in good condition. 

4. I promise not to deface fences or 
buildings; neither will I scatter paper or 
rubbish in publie places. 

5. I will not spit upon the floor of any 
building or on the sidewalks. 

6. I will try to influence others to 
help keep our town clean. 

7. I will protect birds and animals 
and all property belonging to others. 

8. I will promise to be a true, loyal 
citizen. 

I may not be able to do all these 
things, but I will do as much as I éan to 
help our town and community. 
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May 1916 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
segue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
ben ed for publication, On account of limited 
pat omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 

res reply by private letter. Teachers who 
desire outlines for debates or for essays should 
send one dollar. Address all communications for 

rtment to P. S, Hallock, Post Office Box 


tes qitmington, Del. 

Please tell what the “Open Door” policy is.— 
Truman, Minn. 

This phrase is used figuratively to mean 
“open or free admission to all,” a “*free 
opportunity ;”” as applied to a policy, it 
means opportunity for intercourse and 
trade given to all upon equal terms. It 
js used particularly with reference to a 
state “whose policy is fixed by states 
foreign to itself, or to territory newly 
acquired by a conquering nation;’’ as, 
the ‘‘open door policy in China,’’ which 
permits commerce equally with all 
nations. 

1, Is Magdalena or Bogota at present the capi- 
tal of Colombiaf South America? 2. Why is 
Tierra del Fuego called by a name indicating 
heat? 3. Are chocolate and cocoa both made 
from the cocoa bean, or is cocoa made from the 
hullofthe bean? 4, Is mace found right next to 
the nutmeg, or is it around the shell which en- 
doses the nutmeg? 5. Would tourists coming 
fom Manila to San Francisco have to pay duty 
on articles bought in the Philippines?—Salem, 
Virginia. 

1. Bogota is the capital. 2. Thename 
“Tierra del Fuego,’’ or ‘‘land of fire,’’ 
was given to this archipelago by the dis- 
coverer,’’ Magellan, in 1520, because 
of his seeing fires kindled by the na- 
tives along the shore. 3. Both are made 
from the seed of the cacao fruit, the so- 
called “cocoa bean.’’ When these seeds 
are rubbed to a paste in a heated iron 
mortar, or by a machine, and mixed with 
sugar, spices, vanilla, etc., afterward 
being cooled in moulds, chocolate is pro- 
duced. The paste made without spices 
isgenerally called *‘cocoa.’’ Cocoa nibs, 
said to be the purest state in which cocoa 
can be purchased in shops, are made from 
the crushed bean. 4. Mace grows next 
tothenutmeg. It is the ‘‘aril,’’ a fleshy, 
finger-like membrane clinging to the nut- 
meg and partly covering it as it lies with- 
in the fruit of which it is the kernel. 5. 
The published customs laws are not clear 
inthis respect; from the statements con- 
cerning it, they do not have to pay duty. 

1, Is there a Mount Shasta in Alaska? If 
80, where? 2, Where is Wrangell City ?—Rock 
Springs, Mont., A. F. 

1, There is a Mount Shasta in northern 
California, a noted peak, 14,400 feet high; 
but no such mountain appears on the 
recent and authoritative map of Alaska, 
published by the National Geographic 
Society. 2. Wrangell City is in Alaska. 

In Professor Kennedy’s ‘Rural Life and the 
Rural School,’”? page 129, Chapter XI, there ap- 
peats the following: ‘‘In some states there is a 
county superintendent on part time who has a 
kind of general but attenuated supervision over 
illthe schools of a county. He is usually en- 
gaged insome other line of work—in business, 
medicine, in law, in preaching—and can give 
ouly @ small portion of his time to the work of 
superintendence.” Please tell in what states the 
thove conditions obtain.—J. J. O’C., North Dak. 

Tt is impossible to answer this ques- 

from the published school laws, 
where nothing definite of the kind is 
stated, except in the instance of Nevada, 
in Which “‘the district attorneys, in ad- 
tition to their duties as such shall be 
ex-officio county superintendents.’’ Ala- 
Connecticut, Maine,Maryland, New 
hire, New York, Ohio, Rhode Is- 

und, and Vermont have no county super- 
nts, the duties devolving upon 

state superintendent, county ex- 
town or district superintendents 
orothers, (If important to have this in- 
mation, write to the author, care of 

Am Book Co., or the U. S. Commis- 

sioner of Education, Washington, D. C.) 
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ish ship ‘‘Bounty’’ and their restoration 
to their home in the Pitcairn Islands), a 
party of young men presented him with 
a large and beautifully made Amercian 
flag. As this flag was hauled aloft and 
flung out to the winds, Captain Driver 
christened it ‘Old Glory,’’ a name which 
still remained with the flag when at the 
Captain’s death it passed into possession 
of his relatives. (The full story of ‘‘Old 
Glory’’ was given in our February issue. ) 

When “The Star Spangled Banner” is played 
or sung, should the audience stand? I have 
taught my children to do so, but both they and I 
have been in crowds which, though we stood, 
did not rise.—C, R. L,., Minn, 

It is proper for an audience to stand 
at such times, and many people rise spon- 
taneously at the first strains of the mel- 
ody. But this is still a growing custom, 
not yet universal, and therefore not yet 
observed by all persons or audiences. 

I have been told that the exact day of Wash- 
ington’s birthday is not known, but the 22nd of 
February has been set by Congress. Is that 
true ?—Goodwater, Sask, 


In the Washington family Bible, still 
preserved, it is recorded that George 
Washington was born ‘‘ye llth day of 
February, 1731 1-2.’’ As calendar reck- 
oning at that time was by ‘‘Old style,”’ 
and the llth of February became the 
22nd by ‘‘ New Style,’’ Congress declared 
the latter date to be rightly considered 
Washington’s birthday. ‘lhe uncertainty 
lies with the date ‘‘1781 1-2,’’ which 
meant 1782 if the year was reckoned from 
the first of January, but 1731 if reckoned 
from March 25th. ‘I'he adoption of ‘‘ New 
Style’’ fixed the date of the year as 1782. 


I. Please analyze: “It is only a legend, a fable, 
ashow.” 2, Please analyze; “It was a sealed 
palace, rich and dim.” In this last sentence 
which would be the correct way to give the con- 
struction of ‘palace ?”? One grammar calls it an 
attribute complement, another a predicate noun, 
and a third a nounin predicated apposition with 
“1t.’) Eshouldliketo know which I ought to 
teach my pupils. 3. The grammar taking the 
last mentioned view also has a construction 
which it calls an adjectival phrase. In the last 
sentence “rich and dim” I believe isso called, 
Is this in accordance with generally admitted 
names of construction ?—N.P.C., Saskatchewan. 

1. This is a simple sentence; subject 
“‘it;’’ predicate ‘‘is;’’ attribute comple- 
ment (or predicate noun, predicate nomi- 
native, ete.) ‘‘legend;’’ ‘‘fable,’’ and 
‘‘show’’ are nouns in apposition with 
*‘legend,’’ similarly used and, like ‘‘leg- 
end,’’ belonging to the subject ‘‘it;’’ 
‘‘only’’ is adjective modifier of ‘‘legend,’’ 
“‘fable,’’ ete. 2. Similar in analysis to 
the preceding; ‘‘palace,’’ like ‘‘legend,’’ 
is a noun used in the predicate, complet- 
ing the meaning of the copulative verb, 


and belonging to the subject; ‘‘rich and | 


dim’”’ are adjectives relating to ‘‘palace’’ 
(see answer to3). ‘‘Palace’’ may be 
called by any of these terms; they are 
the same in meaning and apply to the 
same construction. ‘Teach your pupils 
the term used in your class textbook, 
and tell them of the other terms which 
mean the same thing. 3. It is hard to 
tell what ‘‘is in accordance with generally 
admitted names,’’ as we have no standard 
authority for grammatical terms, and 
grammarians take the liberty of invent- 
ing new terms for their new textbooks. 
In one of the newer books, for example, 
adjectives that follow the noun, like 
these, are called ‘‘appositive adjectives.’’ 
Teachers should also have the liberty of 
choice, but must bear in mind that the 
difference is in name only, and not in 
the relation of words. 

1. Kindly give the construction of the itali- 
cized words: (a) They all knew it. (b) Bi- 
ography is history leaching by example. 

(c) Keep a-looking for the good things, 

And they bob up every day, 
And you'll find the game worth playing 
If you do just as I say. 

2. Which word is to be used in the following? 
(a) One-half of the boys (was—were) late for 
class. (b) ‘Che majority of Indian Marriages 
(are—is) happy.—S. D., Minneapolis, Minn, 

1. (a) ‘‘All’’ is an adjective following 
the word it modifies, ‘‘they.’’ (b) 
‘*Teaching’’ is a verbal noun, modified 
by the noun ‘ ‘history’’ used as adjective; 
it is attribute complement of ‘‘is’’ and 
relates to the subject ae biography.’ 
(Note. A comma after ‘‘history’’ would 
make that word the complement, and 


(Continued on page 83) 





are devoting their spare tithe, Saturdays, etc. 


Many Teachers to taking subscriptions to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 


PRIMARY PLANS. We want a representative in 
ety locality, and at every Institute, Summer School or Association Meeting. A 


lew extra 


dollars can be very easily earned. 


Ask for terms, supplies, etc. 


F. A. OWEN PuBLIsHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





= more, the facilities at the command of 
= the amateur photographer do not always 
= permit of first class work and consequently the results,oftentimes,are not all that could be desired, 


ELUNE 


= Any 6 exposure film 
= Any 10 or 12 exposure film ................cceeceeeeee l5c 
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HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT 


O better way to view the lovely scenery 
of this historic river than from the decks 


of a swift, palatial Day Line Steamer. 


“Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 


; The largest, fastest and most beautifully appointed river steamers 
in the world. Built especially for daylight passenger service, 

Service daily except Sunday, between New York and Albany. 
All through rail tickets via New York Central or West Shore R. R. 
accepted on all boats. Orchestra; Restaurant. 


Season opens May 13. Send 4c in stamps for summer literature, 


HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


(ALBANY DAY LINE) 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 
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You Will Be Interested in This Advertisement 
We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
ecards fromany sulject by reproduc. 
ing from the original photo, 

Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative. 


"TAkine PICTURES is a most de- 
lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but itis robbed of half its 
= pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
: to secure the finished picture, Further- 


“THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 


We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work in a first class manner, 
We have over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regularly. 
The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a glance at the 
? Schedule of Rates printed below will convince you that our prices are most reasonable, 
| All orders are filled promptly on the day of: their receipt. 


Schedule of Rates 
Prices for Developing Spool Films Prices for Printin 


Azo Prints Unmountec 
24%%3% or smaller 
244%, 3! A 





Prices for Developing Film Packs 
Pali PAGCHS (ANY GIMG) ci. 60 ccc cceecsscccscocncssasesace Q5c 
Plates (any size) each ............scceseeeeceee soeseeees be 


Begs” NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages 
securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. 
Place name and address on package. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


Post Cards 
Reproduced from Any Photo 
First Dozen 
Each Additional Doz. Same Negative....36¢ 
Special Rates on Large Orders 





negative and can furnish them in sizes and at the prices listed below. 


desired, 
MOUNTED UNMOUNTED 
25 20 
AO 30 
50 40 
65 mi) 
1.00 80 
1.25 1,00 
1.50 1.25 
$2 00 $1.50 


give fine results when enlarged to four times its size, for ex- 








to our prices. 
A trial order will convince you ofthe exceptional quality 
For sepia enlargements add 257, oOfour work, Send us one or more of your favorite negatives 
= to the above prices. and we are confident that you wil! be delighted with the results. 


Remittance should accompany a)l orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


_ Clyde E. Hulbert, Mgr-Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Cc. Dansville,N.Y. 
= **YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL OO THE REST’”’ 
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We are equipped with the very best facilities for making enlargements from any good | 


All our enlargements are printed on extra heavy Bromide ~ 
paper and will be furnished either mounted or unmounted as | 


‘ =] 
The average negative, providing it is reasonably sharp, will 4 


ample,a 4x5 negative will make an excellent 16x20enlargement. : 
The prices quoted are for enlargements from original nega- © 
tives. When the customer is unable to supply the original nega- 
tive and it is necessary for us to make a new negative from a © 
print or photograph, there is an additional charge of 20 cents 7 
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9 s Prepared Especially for Teachers, b 
Seeley Ss Question Book DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Pea. 
gogy in the New Jersey State Normal! School, Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘foundations of Education,” “A New School Management,” 
ete., assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a teacier of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans,” 

The title “Question Book”’ is in use on several publications, They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves, ‘Seeley’s’? was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers, 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government essons on Manners 
Reading Algcbra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 


f The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST, By introductory articles by Professor Sceley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, his invaluable feature is feund in no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, @ SECOND, By (Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. @, THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 
Class aud personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 

_  Seeley’s Question Book has 425 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substan- 
tially bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 
Every Day Plans is a set of handsome p/an dooks, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as cducational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 
_ ‘Phese Plan Books contain such matteras the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting, 
_ ‘Phey bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, 
They glean from (he wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages, 
‘They tell how todo, what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material, 
A large part of the material is “ready to use? and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 
A ylanee at the subjects treated will convince you that they are Just the books for which thousands of 
eachers have been secking, 
Music—Nature Study — Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
tory—Biographies. Geography Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems— 











Stories--Nelps in Drawing— Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work~ Etc. 
The Most Attractive and { Voksarme Yo ....ecseceeeee Autumn Plans 2 Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
Useful Set of Books ever~ Volume I ... «Winter Plans Pric umes in Limp Cloth 
Published for 7 Vol ) PEACE Spring Plans covers $1.00. | 








EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








2 
id s COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
The Year’s Entertainments INEZ N. McEEE. 

The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for yarious Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amountof Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete, While the 
armngement is based on various Complete programs, the material Gan be used in many other ways, either 
in connection With set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occusion—thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertaifment material 
is presented, A large number of selections appear for the first time ina general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it alms to and does supply an abundance of material for 
aiy occasion, 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 514x 81, inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 

IHE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 








mpiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 


Practical Selections " and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 


It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade, 
One hundred seventy-five pages of chuice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: 
The Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theorles 
The Newest Methods in Geography 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Periect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 
How to Study Pictures 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 

Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 

Pieces for Friday Afternoon 

‘The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 


A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work. | It 
is a book Of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON 
The School Year Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections.’’ A 

‘This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most helpful plan, ‘The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education, Thus ‘*Home 
is the topi¢ chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic make up this division, This chapter aims to define the importance of co, 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus. 
trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches, 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing % par- 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. 

256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


BO For various other Combination Offers which include above books see Page 6. “Gu 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 











all five books for securing four. 


(postpaid) your choice of these books as a 


; three books for securing three; 


BER, remit the full $1.25 to us and we will send to your address, 


Two books for securing two new subscribers 


SECURE ONE NEW SUBSCRI 
reward for your services. 


SPECIAL 


| is necessary. 
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Visual Instruction 
(Continued from page 73) 


The question ‘Why is this duplication 
desirable?”’ might easily be raised, Th. 
point is that neither one alone jg com- 
plete. The lantern slide lacks the try 
effect of distance and the stereograp) 
fails as a complete teaching device be. 
cause the teacher cannot focus the at. 
tention of the class on the same point 
as each child has a different view, It 
is thus impossible to connect the gen. 
sory impression for the whole Class 
simultaneously with the proper wor 
symbol. ‘The lantern slide is used jy 
presentation. ‘The points are brought 
out, explained and named. Then, jy 
review, the stereographs are used to 
correct impressions gained from the 
lantern slides and to enforce them 
An_ ideal equipment would _ include 
enough copies of each stereograph ani 
enough stereoscopes for each child to 
be supplied with the same picture 
while the projection gf the lantern 
slide is before them. If the lighting of 
the room were well enough under cop. 
trol, it would be possible to work back 
and forth from the projection to the 
stereograph so as to bring out the point 
still more vividly; but no such extreme 
The equipment of four. 
teen stereoscopes and fourteen different 
stereographs previously studied with the 
lantern makes a very satisfactory. Jes- 
son. Our rooms are seated with six 
rows of desks with seven desks in a row, 
or at least we arranye our children. that 
way. ‘The stereoscopes are given out to 
the children in the outside rows. They 
are given an opportunity to look at the 
views, and the command, ‘ “Toward cen 
ter, pass’’ is given. When the two cer- 
ter rows are reached, they are told to 
‘Exchange’? or ‘*Trade.’’? Then the 
command ‘‘'Toward outside, pass” is 
given until they reach the opposite sides 
of the room. Then the children are di- 
rected to lay their stereoscopes on the 
desk behind them. ‘The children in th 
back seats bring theirs to front desks 
and the passing’ toward center is. then 
repeated. ‘The children soon become 
used to the plan, so that ‘‘Pass’’ is the 
only signal necessary; but at first it 
pays very well indeed to be explicit 
about the directions. ‘This plan provides 
for only two rows of children to use the 
stereoscope at a time. The other chil- 
dren are engaged in taking notes. Some: 
times questions or topics are placed on 
the board to guide the children in ther 
notes, but where the slides have been 
used previously it is not necessary. ‘The 
industry with which the children write is 
almost unbelievable. They often negle! 
to look at pictures to finish what the 
wished to say about the last picture. 

‘Teachers usually dread lessons with any 
kind of concrete material or apparatus, 
but this work has been so systematize! 
that teachers frequently say they are 
the easiest lessons they give. 

There has been a marked improvement 
in the use of English throughout the 
school. Some of this is certainly duet 
the use of the pictures. The words the} 
use have real meaning to them, henee 
they use them correctly. The geograpi) 
work, too, has improved greatly, 1h 
recitations are full of content, in Cor 
trast to the formal skeleton of the si! 
ject which they used to learn. } 1 
that we have only begun to realize th 
possibilities of the Underwood Systel 





Community Centers 


Quite in keeping with the preset: 
movement towards establishing ©” 
munity centers, is the following “7 
graph from the report adopted by the 
Western North Carolina Conference” 
the Methodist Episcopal Church poe ; 

*‘We urge upon the presiding ~ 
and pastors of rural charges that for ie 
future, wherever practicable, in ‘ 
location of church buildings, they 
placed adjacent to school buildings, “ 
that in the location of parsonage 
join with the school authorities 1 wa 
ing the homes of preacher and re 
alongside church and school bul ro 
We recognize that these two _e 
tions—the church and the school—sh 
together form the center of con 
life, and that preacher and tench rf 
be the natural leaders and moulde! 
this community life.”’ 
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3 a 
Beautiful and Wonderful South 
America 
(Continued from page 26) 


of the country. ‘The horses are very 
rong, and can gallop all day with a man 
op their backs. No barns are used, the 
idea of horses tn houses seeming ludicrous 
«o the dwellers in the pampas. Argen- 
ina sends great quantities of frozen 
meat to Kurope. Ostriches are also raised 
on the pampas. 


) is famous for its relies of the | 
Peru | 


ancient civilization of the Incas. In the 
ieart of the Andes at an elevation of 
400) feet, Pizarro, the Spanish con- 
wueror, found terraces irrigated by water 
jrought from a distance. Under the rule 
of the Incas a strong government had 


ven established, with a religion which | 
yaid homage to the sun as a symbol ot | 


the Creator. Roads with post houses 
yere built for hundreds of miles through 
(serts and over mountain ranges. Their 
iyildings showed wonderful architectural 
«ill, the accuracy of their stone work 
icing unsurpassed to this day. Pizarro 
nithlessly destroyed this civilized nation, 
and now only ruins remain as monu- 
nents of a orgotten people. 

(ne after another the Spanish colonies 


of South America threw off the dominion | 


of Spain, and became independent states. 
Itis not strange that they remained sep- 
arate, instead of uniting like our own 
wlonies. In the beginning they were 
kept separate by Spanish laws forbidding 
trading or even traveling between differ- 
ent colonies. 

There have always been great natural 
obstacles to communication between the 
jiferent South American states. Until 
seamboats were used, the great rivers 
were too dangerous and uncertain for 
wnvenient waterways. In the great 
valleys east of the Andes are enormous 
forest areas, teeming with savage an- 
imal life. The Andes and the impen- 
erable jungle east of them were a bar- 
rier practically impassable. 

With the colonies of North America, 
wnditions were very different. ‘*The top 
of the highest mountain in the thirteen | 
tnglish colonies is not half as high as | 
the lowest point in the lofty ranges that 
separated the Spanish colonies.’’ The | 
thirteen English colonies were on a short 
strip of coast, and their territory was no | 
larger than one Spanish colony. | 

In time, as new facilities for commu- | 
lication are opened, South America may | 
velop a national feeling that’ will lead | 
0a union of states. | 

} 
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Place of Dust in Nature’s Plan 


Nothing is so useless as dust, you say. 
the old burial ritual, ‘* Dust unto dust,”’ 
Ypifies the total absenee of value con- 
silered to lie in the particles of earth. 
jut this dust that you kiek and regard 
‘San annoyance is really indispensable 
i Well as ornamental. It beautifies na- 
‘ite, since it, swimming in the air, is | 
Pamsible for the blue of the sky.¢} 
ithout it there would be no beautiful | 
tinsets or sunrises. Deserts and moun- | 
tains would be colorless without it to | 
me up the light rays in the atmosphere. 
‘ ace, the naturalist, says: **One-half 
¢beauty in the world would vanish 
with the absence of dust. ”? 
So much for the picturesque qualities. 
? more Important is its characteristic 
eae us diffused daylight. Without 
shtely Hn would appear to be com- 
the ly ack and the stars on all sides of 
sun would be shining brightly. 
eutins particles flying in the air halt 
jm er the solid light rays of the 
and spread them ‘over a wide terri- 
light — would be painful scorching 
Maeknes e direct play of the sun and 
vard eae? else. Inthe front 
tide the haar xlaring sun and ‘in- 
ives would udnight blackness. Our 
ere no dice De totally different were 
sity “care We should have by neces- 
and — different beings. ; Plants 
their ees 8 would be In nothing like 
; ent form. ‘The instant the sun 
Twilight and 4 be total blackness. 
been known oo would have never 
My are tee on the times which science 
; € most restful and soothing 


Deriods 
Sdecteg, day would be left out.— 
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GLACIER. 
NATIONAL PARK 


Here’s the best of all vacation plans—through Glacier Park 
Uncle Sam’s greatest play-ground—afoot with the mountaineers. 
You'll forget school-year cares—build strength anew—in the crisp, invig- 
° ° = ° : ° 6 bry 7 ° » $9 

orating air of this scenic mountainland. Che Walking Way’’ over easy-to- 
follow trails takes you close-up to the Park’s big sights—glistening glaciers— 
mountain cascades—to the wonderful sky-land lakes and mountain passes 
All is planned for your enjoyment—comfort—with no overtax of strength. 
You'll enjoy every hour of the 


Burlington-Great Northern 


Walking Tours 


Specially arranged in) congenial party groups — Eleven Days in Glacier Park, ‘The greater 
distances are made by automobile—side trip hikes just long enough. You go to Jeeberg 
Lake, Cracker Lake, Piegan Pass, Granite Park, Lake McDonald, Sperry Glacier Camp, 
Gunsight Camp, Blackfeet Glacier, Going-to-the-Sun 
Camp, ete., ete. Swiss Chalet groups insure good 
beds at night and three good meals a day. Parties 
will comprise fifty or less and be led by reared-in- 
the-mountains guides. ‘The cost is small. 





Burlington 


All Expenses —Transportation in Park 
and Hotel— Remarkably Low — 
Less Than You Imagine. 


It will be an experience unique—delightful—memorable. 
Each tour will be personally conducted by a Burlington- 
Great Northern representative. Comfort: and safety 
of guests guarded from beginning to end. rr ; ” e 
: . ph a) . . See America First 
There will be two distinct walking tours in the 1916 aeason—leaving 
Chicago July 8th and 29th. Decide right now to take advantage of this 
vacation opportunity. Send a postal TODAY for full information and 
beautiful Glacier Park booklet. Remember, cach party will be limited to 
fifty members. 


P. S, EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 





GlacierNationa! Park 








“See America First” 
(Continued from page 62) 


their ancestors held a double medicine 
lodge ceremony. The Blackfeet is a 
friendly Indian, and the tribe has en- 


deared itself to hundreds of tourists who | 


have visited the Park. 

There is a large variety of tours care- 
fully planned that can be made, from the 
one-day or two-day trips by auto, just 
described, to thirty-day horseback tours. 

The Northwest is probably the most 
cosmopolitan part of the United States. 
New England, the South, the Central 
Kast and the Middle West are all strongly 
represented by the sons and daughters 
who have left the home tree and mi- 
grated here to found new and honorable 
communities and commonwealths. The 
shining rails and taut telegraph lines of 
the railways reach back toward the land 
trom whence came those who have 
worked out a seeming miracle and to the 
mighty army that is still to come to con- 
tinue the great work of settlement and 
civilization of which Lewis and Clark 
were the harbingers. 

And then there is Alaska! A land of 
icebergs and cold winds and heavy snows, 
think you? By no means. Quite the con- 
trary for much of it. Its westernmost 
point, Cape Wrangel on Attu Island, is 
six degrees farther west of San Fran- 
cisco than that city is west of the eastern 





boundary line ef Maine; putting the Cal- | world. It is navigable for larve steam- 
ifornia metropolis three longitudinal de- | ers, as one unbroken flood, one thousand 
grees east of the geographical center of | nine hundred and sixty-tive miles from 
the United States. Including its outly- | its mouth, to where the Lewes and Pelly 
ing islands, Alaska has an area of 617,703 rivers unite to form it, or farther than 
square miles, or 395,329,920 acres, nearly | from New Orleans to St. Paul, and more 
equal to all the United States from the | than twice as far as from New Orleans 
to Chicago; and it is 
navigable for light draft 
boats hundreds of miles 
farther up each of these 
arms, and others like the 
Hootalingua and Big 
Salmon. At its mouth it 
is about sixty miles wide, 
and fourteen miles above, 
it is from eight to ten 
“CYOSS. It drains 
He ee ee ees =6in) Cinpire of more than 
oe pes : pape five hundred thousand 
y ' syjuare miles, and = dis 
charges nearly as much 
water into Behring Sea 
as the Mississippi does 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Alaska is becoming well 
known to tourists and 
even the Yukon is within 
their range. 
wonderful empire — youthful but 
strong, lusty, clean, wholesome, progres- 
sive, is this land of story and scenery, a 
The Yukon, the great river of Alaska, | new east from transplantings that have 
is in many respects second only to the! taken root and produced a hundredfold 
Amazon among the rivers of the new | that the old east may well be proud of, 
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Inland Alaskan Channel 


Mississippi River to the Atlantic Ocean, A 
and from the St. Lawrence River to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
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FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 

*27 Kleven Fables from A:sop 

*28 More Fables from Afsop 

*29 Indiau Myths—Sush 
*140 Nursery Tales— Z7aylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 


Nature 


*1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People Part II 
*40 Story of a Sunbeam—AN//r) 


*a1 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


History 


Patriotic Stories (Story of the 


#32 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 


log Mother Goose Reader 

gos Kirst Term Primer—Aaguire 
‘230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 

Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
3 stories from Andersen— Z7aylos 

444 Stories from Grimm—Zaylos 

36 Litthe Red Riding Hood A’ertes 

37 Jack and the Beaustalk—A’ecles 

3 Adventuresol a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 

*3 Litthe Workers(Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends— Mayne 
*so Wings and Stings—//ali/aa 

*41 Story of Wool —Alayne 

“42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 

*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—A/eCali 
*45 Boyhoodot Washington —A’eiley 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln — A’vciler 


Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow 
Crath 

*152 Child’s 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children Cvanston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*962 Four Little Cotton-Tatls—Switth 

4268 Four Little Cotton ‘Tails in 
Winter — Smith 

*269 Four Little Cotton 
Play—Smith 

*290 Fuzz in Japan - 
Reader—A/aguire 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

"46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
“47 Greek Myths Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Aleica/l/ 

*so Reynard the Fox—Aest 

4102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 


and Mew-Mew — 


Garden of Verses- 


Tails at 


A Child-Life 


*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

174 Sun Myths—Rerler 

175 Norse Legends, I—Reiter 

176 Norse Legends. Il—Aer/es 

*177 Legends of the Rhineland 


“282 Siegfried, ‘The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AlcCabe 

Nature and Industry : 

“49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 

*s1 Story of Flax—A/lavue 

*s52 Story of Glass—Hanson 

*s3 Adventures of a Little Water 


Drop -A/ayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—VPartI, Story of Tea aud 


the ‘Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
#203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washingtou—Aerles 
*7 Story of Longfellow—J/ceCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/vwes 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)— Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus~ M/cCade 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—ush 
*sg Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South lands- 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—A/cFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—ZSaker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—- 
II (Peunsylvania)—Laker 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c pe 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


+ [5 per Copy 
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*66 Child Life in the Colonies—UI 


(Virginia)—Aaker 
“68 Stories of the Revolution —I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 


Mountain Boys)— McCabe 
“6g Stories of the Kevolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
“132 Story of Franklin—/aris 
164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
"165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home. (Nos.767,105, 106 a1e 
the stortes from “Seven Little 
Sister hy Jane Andrews) 
Hamous Artists I — Landseer 
and Bouheur~ Cranston 
Literature 
‘5 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
‘71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
yd, 4th ane sth Grades, 
7 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat ‘them 
233 Poems Worth Kuowing 
I—Primatv—/aaon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
75 Story of Coal—McKane 
70 Story of Wheat—//lalijaa 
*77 Story of Cotton—Siown 
*i34 Conquests of Little Plant People 
13460 Peeps into Bird Nooks 1—Aelee 
ist Stories of the Stars —Alclve 
*205 Kyes and No Kyes and 
Three Giants 


and 


167 


Alice 


Book 


The 


The Instruc 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school, 
and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the needs of the school- 
This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by 
the addition of many new titles each year. 
or more pages; well printed, with strong attractive paper covers. 
They include Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, 
Industries and Literature. ‘This list contains many new titles. 


| 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland —Carroll 
256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life in the Sea—AMcFee 
#93 Story of Silk Brown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Aerler 
496 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—rown 
*1ag Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denutou 
*280 Making of the World— Herndon 
*281 Buildersof the World—//erndun 
*283 Stories of Time—ush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—AlM Bride 
“g7 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
Story of Nathan Hale—AMeCabe 


gs 
gy Story of Jefferson — McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—Alelee 


Story of Robert K.Lee McKane 
Story of Canada— AlcCaée 
Story of Mexico—McCabe 
Robert Louis Steven- 


1o1 
105 
4106 
107 Story of 
son—Bush 
lio Story of Hawthorne—Alc lee 
112 Biographical Stories — /law- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—Mc Kane 
“144 Story of Steam—A/cCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*i>9 Story of the Flag—Laker 
“185 Story of the First Crusade 
1yo Story of Father Hennepin 
lgt Story of Lasalle—Achride 
"217 Story of Florence Nightingale 


Each book has 32 





J 


It contains, in addition to many standard 





|5/ per Copy 











“115 Great European — Cities—II 
(Rome and Berliny—Bush 
*168 Great Kuropean  Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constauti- 
nople) —Aush 
*246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 
*247 The Chinese and Their Country 
—E,M, Paulson 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
4116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
"117 later Kuglish Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Sush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
“18g Stories of Heroism—Aush 
147 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William ell—Ha//ock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gal- 
bicath 
“266 Story of Belgium—Gi fis 
267 Story of Wheels—ush 
“286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7. 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Mlinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—Alclve 
515 Story of Kentucky—Fubank 





| FOR MAY AND JUNE READING 


HILE all the titles of the Instructor Literature Series are suitable for read- 

ing at any time, there are certain titles which will be found especially 
interesting, and instructive during the spring and summer months. Nature in 
its many phases is always a subject of absorbing interest to pupils of all ages and 
the child who acquires an early knowledge and understanding of this most im- 
| portant subject will have received a lasting influence for good, 


The following titles are most delightful treatises on Nature and are recom- 


mended for May and June reading : 


1 Little Plant People -Partl 
2 Little Plant People— Part Il 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
48 Nature Myths 
49 thuds, Stems and Fruits 
53 Adventures of a Little 


Drop 7 
134 Conquest of Little Plant People 








The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are sup. 


Water 


135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
the 


Air and Dry Soil Plants) 
203 Littl Plant People of 


aterways 
227 Our Animal Friends and How to 


lreat Them 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—Il 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
249 Flowers and Birds of Ilinois 


“Where there’s a 
Will there’s a Way.” 
If funds are not available 
for their purchase by the 
school, and you, as teach- 
er, are really interested in 
your pupils having these 
books, some way will oc- 
cur to you for providing 
the necessary money. 
Have you the Will? 
If so, the Way will 
be found. 











History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Aeslo 
#56 Indian Children ‘Tales—/ush 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
#79 A 1,itthe New Kngland Viking 
*51 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
482 Story of Daniel Boone—Aertler 
*83 Story of Printing—AlcCale 
484 Story of David Crockett—Aetler 
&5 Story of Patrick Henry 
*s6 American Inventors I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/arss 
37 American Inventors—II (Morse 
aud Kdison)—/ aris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
8g Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
“178 Story of Lexingtou and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cranston 
“243 Famous Artists — II1I— Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropean History 


Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 


Children’s Hour, and others) 

95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
"141 Water Babies (Abridged) — 

ANingsley 
*i71 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
4152 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents— Grimes 


“195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
* Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 


Wouderland—Carioill, 


plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 





Introduction Offer: 


#018 Story of Peter Cooper—Ac lee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 
*#265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 


mai Bush 
#287 Life in Colonial Days—7illing- 
hast 
Literature 
48 King of the Golden River 
—RKuskin 


*9 The Golden Touch—/lawlhorne 
‘or Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
4108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
“113 Litthe Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—//awthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Levwis 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—/akamee 
*180 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*iy9 Jackanapes—Awing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—De la 


Ramee 
#208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
cary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
#234 Poems Worth Knowing Book 
Il—Intermediate—/aron 
255 Chinese Fables and = Stories 


—Seltges 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*tog Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/chee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Ilinois— 
Patterson 
Geography 
*114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (Lon- 
dou and Paris)--~ush 





Story of Michigan—Skinner 
Story of Minnesota—Shinner 
Story of Missouri— Pierce 
Story of New Jersey—Hutchin- 
son 
Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
#536 Story of Peuusylvania—March 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner ~ 


520 
521 
523 
#528 


533 


Literature 


*1o The Suow Image—/lawthorne 

"11 Rip Van Winkle—/raing 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow— /rv- 
mg 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne + 

*25 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 

426 The Minotaur—Hawlhorne 

“118 A ‘Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s  ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

*120 ‘Ten Selections from Tongfel- 
low-- (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 ‘The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 ‘The Pygmies—//awthorne 

*211 The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 


and 


HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 


(For various grades) 

“223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes~Part 
II, ‘The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 0 
229 Responsive Bible Readings }> 
264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush | 
*284 Story of Little NellL—Smith Ul 
SEVENTH YEAR } 
Literature t 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish b 
*14 Kvangeline—Long fellow + > 
*15 Snowbound—/WVAtllicr + > 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rillfrom | 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne > 
123 Selections from Wordsworth } 
(Ode on Immortality, We are } 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and } 

other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant. } 
of Venice ) 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told } 

k 


U 
Shelley and |} 


by Tennyson—//allic ) 
‘144g Man Without a Country, The } 
Hale + ss 

“192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames | 


“193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book |) 


—hving » 
196 The Gray Champion — //qw. } 
thorne U 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore— | 
Selected , 
214 More’ Selections from the | 
Sketch Book —/rving » 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes. | 


peare—Selected i 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed | 
from Parkman)—Grames i 
*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book | 
I1[—Grammar—/axon i 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses } 
U 


—Part 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses | 
—Part II y 
*241 Story of the Hiad — Church } 
(Cond.) YJ 
“242 Story of the Asneid — Church } 
(Cond) b 
4251 Story of Language and Litera: } 
ture—//etlig » 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo Hugo ( 


254 Story of “The Talisman” (Scott) 
— Weekes 
259 ‘The Last of the Mohicans, } 
(Cooper)—A bridged—IWeekes i 
260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)- } 
Abridged— Merl H 
EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature ; 
“17 Knoch Arden—7ennysor t A 
"18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowellt | 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
#23 The Deserted Village — Gold 
smith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner t 
*127 Gray’s Elegy aud Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
12g Julius Cxesar— Selections 
130 Henry the VIII--Selections 
131 Macheth—Selectious 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Take- 
Canto l ¢ 
154 Scott's 
Canto 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems Longfellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada- 
Macaulay 
*15so Bunker Hill 
tions from Adams 
son Oration—Ilehster 
“151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems-yion + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems~ 
Lowell ¢ 


r 
ld 
U 
r 
Y 
U 
U 
b 
U 
, 
lake— |} 
U 
, 
U 
, 
U 
» 
q 
U 
U 
, 
y 
; ) 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography } 
i 
a 
U 
r 
r 
r 
h 
i 
U 
Y 
r 
P 
U 
r 


Jady of the 
+ 


Address — Selec: 


aud Jefler 


and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
aud Other Papers t af 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johusou— 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papets~ 
Addison t ’ 
*236 Poems Worth Kuowing—book 
IV—Advanced—/axon : 
237 Lay of the J,ast Miustrel —Scolt 
Introduction and Canto I 
Agricultural . s . 
271 Simple Lessons in Anim 
bandry—Book I, Horses 
cattle—Plumb 
+ These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction 


explanatory notes. 


r dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


al Hus- 
and 


not found satis 
for their return. 
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Exercises 


will make you look younger 
and more beautiful than all 
the external treatments you 
might use fora lifetime, No 
massage, electricity, vibra- 
tion, astringents, plasters, 
saps, filling or surgery, 
nothing artificial—Just Nate 
’s Way. 
wre salts come soon and are 
permanent. Mysystem makes 
muddy, sallow skins Clear and 
thecomplexion as fresh as in 
yirlhood; firms the flesh, and 
never fails to lift drooping and 
sagging facial muscles, removing 
the wrinkles they cause. The too 
thin face and neck are rounded out and 
jollows filled in. No one too old or too 
young to benefit. : : 
“vy system makes double chins disappear 
quickly and it leaves the flesh firm after the su- 
pertluous fat is worked away. _ 
No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial 
Exercise will agit eo cy —Depogee oe dagnederee give it 
isite coloring for a whole eve z. 
ore eentay fOr my EREE New Booklet. si 
Ifyou will tell me what improvement you would 
like, Lean wrile you more helpfully, Your letter 
will be held in strictest confidence, 
KATHRYN MURRAY, 
Suite G 5, Garland Bldg., Chicago. 


the First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise 
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Write For Our New 
' Hair and Beauty 
Books—FREE 


Our Hair Book gives the lat- 
est approved in- Special 
structionson @ ve ine 
Care of the Triplet 
Yair, iustra- $2.97 
tesallthe Lat- 
est Styles @ 
3 in Hair , 
= ? .. Dressing 
and lists newest Creations in 
Curls, Switches, ‘Transform. 
ations, Wigs ( Ladies’ and 
Men's) ete. Let us send you 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 

No pay satistied, és 
These specialswitches are of 
superior quality permanent- 
ly Wavy human hair, s 
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RICES and sseril 
REB COURSE OF BEAUTY LES 

SONS, Send for both Books TODAY > ii 

Paris Fashion Co., Dept. 195, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Wair Merchants iu the World. 














y GENUINE, 
4 Perfect Cut, Brilliant 


DIAMONDS 


14 Kt. Solid Gold Rings 


at Startlingly Exceptional Prices 


1-32 Kt. $3.10 Small Sizes in Fancy Set- 
f Kt. 4.80 tings, 1-4th and {-8th Kts. 
3:32 Kt. 6.65 in Tiffany or Tooth Setting 


8.95 
: 4kt19:30 Make Fine Graduation Gifts 


8 at ' 4 
be REW ARD will he paid to anyone who can 
Left the rings advertised do not contain “real 
damonds, We make this offer to convince YOU of 
8 unequalled opportunity to own a be: 











{i 
Amond that would cost double our price at any reta ler’s 
. rly written, size of diamond desired 
t- ri ent C.O.D., 





ear 10 days; if not sz turn; money re- 
rice allowed on large Lany time, 


UH. P. Weller Co., Dept. M2, Staahenten, N.Y. 

FR EE EE Something you need 
; in your School 

Willson’s 


SUMMED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 


May be use : 
wrinting. ego” bulletin boards, for marking doors, blue 
‘so in chemicab of agricultural exhibits, notices, and 
tories, A sam ia physical and domestic science labora- 
letters and fhe! > envelope containing fifteen different 
Will be mailed ape together with a descriptive booklet, 
vublie sehonly Hpead Jur letters and figures are used in private and 


“ries erly A BC 
of Education. ry ° e 
» 4 ‘ : 
Address, Educational Department, 


RUM 6 TICKET co, 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago 
LADIES, LOOK! 


7 Piece Eyelet Embroidery Set 15c 
Jeautiful Table Set, 6 Doilies and 
large 18 inch Center to match, on fine 
quality Art Linen, for 15c. Latest 
Catalogue FRE 
HELEN E. KOENIG, 
——_5lé Lockhart St.,N.S., Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE MARCON-SLOPER DUPLICATOR 
ing, rn se from your own pen, typewriteror draw- 

ys) err D., we will send postpaid one No. 1 
> 12x73 Ink and Sponge complete. Sate 
k, SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, 
113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 


i 

NAVE PERMANENT POSITIONS 

Ibrox inchs Teachers who can devote their full 
ng sroposition 


” towns hay; C4 standard educational 
tion Aantying high <choots, Substantial remaner- 







































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 79) 


‘‘teaching’’ a participle relating to it.) 
(c) ‘‘Up”’ is an adverb modifying the 
verb ‘‘bob;”’ *‘worth’’ is an adjective 
modifying ‘‘game;”’ *‘playing’’ is a par- 
ticple used adverbially as modifier of the 
adjective; ‘ ‘just as’’ is a conjunctive ad- 
verb phrase, connecting the two clauses, 
and modifying the two verbs, ‘‘do’’ and 
“‘say.”’ 2. (a) ‘‘Were’’ is the right 
verb; its subject ‘‘half’’ is a collective 
noun with plural meaning. (b) ‘‘Are’’ 
is right; its subject ‘‘majority’’ has 
plural meaning. 

Should the song “The Rhine” be sung in school 
during the Kuropean War? 

By this question it is not clear what 
song of ‘‘The Rhine’’ is meant. If it is 
one likely to rouse feeling either against, 
or in favor of, any particular nation now 
| at war, then it would be better not to 
| sing it in school at present. 


| 1. How longis the Missouri-Mississippi River? 
| Which river in the United States is next in 
| Ie nyetli? How long is the Yukon? Where is 
its source?) 3.) Whatis the longest canal in the 
United States, and its length?) What waters and 
towns does it connect? 4, Which is next in 
length and what does it connect? 5, Where 
and how long is the longest canalin the world? 

Subscriber, Kentucky. 

1. 4,200 miles. The river next in 
length is the Arkansas, 2,000 miles long. 
2. The Yukon 1s 2,200 miles in length. 
Its source is Lake Lindeman, Yukon 
District, Canada. 3. The Erie Canal, 
387 miles long, connecting Lake Erie 
with the Hudson and the city of Buffalo 
with Albany. 4. The Miami and Erie | 
Canal, 274 miles long, connecting the | 
Ohio River at Cincinnati with Lake [rie | 
at Toledo. 5. ‘The Erie Canal in New | 
York, already described. 





: What is meant by the “Six-six plan” of teach- 
ing? Beaumont, Texas, 

It is the plan by which the elementary | 
school course is shortened and the high 
school course correspondingly lengthened, 
two years in each case. By this means, 
a six years elementary course and a six 
years high school course are substituted 
for the eight years elementary and the 
four years of high school. 

1, What was the origin of the name Texas? 2, 
Whyis Texas called the ‘Lone Star State P’ 3. 
Whatisa legislative day ?—Two Subseribers, 

1. Texas was the name of a tribe or 
confederacy of Indians mentioned by 
Cabeza de Vaca who, with several com- 
rades, survivors of the exploring party 
of Pamfilo de Narvaez, passed through 
that country in 1536 on their way to the 
Gulf of California. 2. After achieving 
its independence of Mexico, under lead- 
ership of General Houston, Texas ap- 
plied for admission to the United States, 
but nothing was done about it and for 
some years she was known as the ‘‘ Lone 
Star State.’’ 3. The period, whether. 
long or short, included in a daily session 
from time of meeting till adjournment. 

1. By whom were Harper’s Ferry and Norfolk 
seized? 2, Of whatimportance were these posi- 
tions? 3. How many invasions did Bragg make? 
4. What checked each invasion? 5. What battle 
was the most brilliant of Grant’s aclfievements ? 
6, Whatis meant by the reconstruction period ? 
7. When was the reconstruction of the Union 
completed % &. In the following sentence kindly 
state in what case “teacher” is and how “as” is 
used: His reputation as teacher is excellent.— 
A Constant Reader, Pittsburgh. 

1-2. Harper’s Ferry was captured by 
Stonewall Jackson in September, I862. 
It was important because by means of it 
Lee’s whole force was united. The Con- 
federates held Norfolk from the begin- 
ning. It was important as their Navy 
Yard. The frigate “Merrimac’’ was 
there turned into an ‘‘iron clad ‘ram.”’ 
3-4. Bragg made one so-called ‘‘raid’’ 
into Kentucky; was turned back by 
Buel; -retired into Tennessee, but met 
disaster at Stone River in a three days’ 
battle against Rosecrans; the next year, 
in Georgia, he besieged Chattanooga 
and held Lookout Mountain and Mis- 
sionary Ridge until they were taken by 
Grant. 5. The capture of Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson was perhaps his great- 
est triumph. Fiske says of this (in “ De- 
cisive Battles of America’’) that ‘‘in 
military history there are few achieve- 
ments which equal it.’’ 6. The period 
during which the States which had se- 
ceded were ‘‘reconstructed’’ and restored 
to the Union. 7. It was completed in 
1870, by the re-admission of Georgia, 
Mississippi, Texas and Virginia, which 
until that time had not been willing to 





P.O, Box 736, BUFFALO, N, Y, 





make the changes required by Congress. 


A Subscriber, lowa, | 


Marly in 1871 all the States were repre 
sented in Congress for the first time 
since 1861. 8 ‘‘As’’ is used to intro- 
duce the appositive phrase ‘‘as teacher.’ 
Grammarians seem to agree in this con- 
struction, but they differ in regard to 
“fas.’’ Fernald and Krapp, authors of 
recent textbooks, both call it a prepo- 
sition, and the phrase a_ prepositional 
phrase. But Lyte’s Grammar, also a 
good authority, calls it a conjunction. 
According to Lyte (who gives a similar 
example), ‘‘as teacher’’ is a conjunctive 
phrase modifying ‘‘reputation’’ to which 
it is joined by ‘‘as.”’ 

What foreigner’s name is perpetuated by a 
monument at West Point ?—Onoville, N.Y, 

‘That of Thaddeus Kosciuszko, a native 
of Poland, whose services as *‘ volunteer 
for American independence’ (he was 
then but twenty years old) were accepted 
by Washington. He was made a colonel 
in the Continental Army and chief of 
the Engineer Corps, in the latter capa- 





city directing the construction of Fort 
Clinton at West Point in 1778 At the 


| close of our Revolution, Kosciuszko re- 


turned to Poland, taking part in the rev- 
olutionary movements there in 1794, but 
revisiting the United States in 1797, when 


| Congress gave him a grant of land ‘‘in 


| consideration of his services. ’’ 


He died 


in Switzerland in 1817. The monument 


| tohis memory was ‘‘ rected by the Corps 


| of Cadets”’ of 1828, and was placed with- 


in the limits of the old Fort Clinton. 


1. What isthe “Paris Matin?” 2, How should 
the salutation of a letter addressed as follows: 
“Boone Commercial College, Boone, lowa,” read? 
3. How does money come into circulation after 
it is coined?) g. Who was the inventor of the 
automobile? 5. Is Mrs. Wilson a descendant of 
Pocahontas ’—-A Minnesota Subseriber, 

1. A daily morning newspaper pub- 
lished in Paris; ‘‘matin’’ is French for 
morning. 2. As a letter so addressed 
assumes the college to be a corporation 
consisting of head and associate mem- 
bers, the salutation should therefore 
be: ‘‘Boone Commercial College, Boone, 
Iowa, Gentlemen:'’ ‘‘Gentlemen is the 
form which is today almost universally 
used in addressing firms, companies, and 
corporations. ’’—See Belding’s‘ ‘Commer 
cial Correspondence.’’ 3. From the mint 








where it is coined it goes to the U. S. | 


Treasury, from the treasury to the banks, 
and from the banks to the people. 4. 
The automobile is not due to any 
man’s invention, but to a development 
from experiments made with steam in 


England, in 1824 to 1886, and again 
about 1860, and a third period of inven- 
tions by Daimler and Benz, in’ 1884 and 
1886. But it was not until 1804, when 


Leon Serpolet applied his invention of a 
water-tank boiler to a motor vehicle, 
‘that the modern development of the au- 
tomobile began. 5. It seems to be 
generally conceded that Mrs Wilson is 
descended from Pocahontas. Mrs. Wil- 
son’s maiden name was Boling.  Poca- 
hontas married John Rolfe, and went. to 
England, where she died in 1617. Her 
only son, Thomas Rolfe, came to Virginia 
in 1648, where he married. His daugh- 
ter, Jane Rolfe, married Robert Boling. 
She died a year after her marriage, 
leaving one son, John Boling, from whom 
are descended many well-known Virginia 
families. Robert Boling married a sec- 
ond time, and from the four children of 
that marriage were many descendants 
who, however, could not boast any of the 
blood of the Indian princess. 

1. If the dividend is 73 times the remainder, 
and the quotient is 24, and the divisor Is 12, what 
is the remainder? 2, How many yards of car- 
pet, 4 yard pattern, are needed for a room 13 ft. 
6 in. wide, and 16 ft. long, the carpet being 27 
inches wide? lowa Reader. 

1. Quotient 24 multiplied by divisor 12 
gives dividend 288, which is so nearly 
four times 73, that we may conclude the 
remainder to be 4. The given dividend 
must therefore be 288+4, or 292; and 
this we find to be correct, since 292-12 
gives quotient 24 plus remainder 4, which 
is }, of 292. 2. Room is 138 ft. 6 in., or 
162 inches wide; would take 6 strips of 
27 inch carpet. Strips are 16 ft., or 54% 
yds. long. ‘Ihe half-yard pattern would 
be repeated 10% times in each strip, and 
one-third of the pattern, or 4 yd., would 
be wasted on each strip in order to match 
the pattern, and a whole yard wasted in 
the six strips. Six times 5% yds., with 
one additional yard, or 33 yds., would 
therefore be needed. Note. In reality, 
the pattern might be so fitted as to make 
less waste, but allowance should not be 


Evans Art 
Pianos ana Players 
Factory to You 


yk 


and up can be saved by my plan of 
selling direct from my factory to 
save you from $125 to $250 on an 


Model Plano or Piayer. 


Frei The easiest kind of terms,week- 
eight Paid ly, monthly, quarterly or yearly 
payments to suit your convenience. All middle. 
men, jobbers, dealers and agents profits cut 
out. These are some of the reasons why I can sell 
the Evans Artist Model Pianos for such little 
money. Let me send you the other reasons. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
If you are not entiroly satisfied, we will take it back 
without any cost to you—you are the sole judge to decide 
wiiusic Lessons Without Cost 
’ a ° 
free,” Ask shout ourinewiance pian, nn” ‘natruetion 
STORY & CLARK PIANO CO. 
Ff. O. EVANS, Gen. Mgr., Dept. 5-7 Chicago 


15 pode 
Try 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 3° 278 
Sees ONY MONI & 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the *“*Ranger." We 
will shipit to you onapproval, freight prepaid, without @ 
cent RITE in advance. This offer isabsolutely genuine. 


for our big catalog showing 
WRITE TODAY , | 


our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality, It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. it’sfree. 

Ti ° STER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. ae 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit asample 1916 model Ranger furnished by us. 

t Costs You Nothing to learn what. we offe 








one | 





less, 





you and how we can do it, You will be astonished an 
convinced, Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new specialoffers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A 28, CHICAGO, ILL 


General Agents Wanted 


in each town 
todemonstrate 





phonograph. 

Wonderful 
features no 
other phono 
pos- 


graph 


sesses, 
: - " Lowest price 
are at which you 
«. can buy a real 
The Equal of Any $200 Machine Ming wa - 
chine, You sell 
it at terms which bring it within the 
reach ofeveryone, A tremendous seller. Valuable 
exclusive selling rights given to men with a little 





capital to carry stock. We help you toget salesmen. 
We back you to the limit. Territory going fast. 
There should be a No one who has 
phonograph in ev- everseen and heard 
ery home. Why? the Reflexophone 
Drop us your name has thought ayain 
on apostal and we of spending the $50 
will tell you, also the to $200 asked for other 
name of our agent in makes. Don't fail tosend 
your neighborhood. You for our booklet and 
will want his name the name of our agent 
when you read about the in your neighorhood. 
Rofiexophone. MONEY BACK IF DISSATISFIED 
Sent for $15 to anyone where we have no district Agent 
Write for free money making hints but DO IT NOW 

ddress, REF LEXOPHONE, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
FEACHERS, PRINCIPALS AND 
r +" 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
You are urged to write us if you waut to make money 
* during vacation representing 
THE NEW PRACTICAL REPERENCE LIBRARY 
This is a pleasant, profitable work. 

want a local representative for 

munity to pla 

We wanta 


summer work for every com 
1¢ best home reference t 
cal represent or # rer work in every county 
: t teecher's re nee fi with the teacher 

e want manivers and regular repre at 8 to join our selling 
forces permanently 

ay we send you sample pages, circulars, etce.? No obligation 
Salary or commission contracts. WRITE US TODAY 


HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 


104 South Michigan Avenue, 
others to lecture and 


TEACHERS, ire Ste i 


in our Moral Educational Campden. 8600 month. 
Spare time can be WOKRLIVMS PURITY 
FEDERATION, Naperville, Ui, 









Chieago, Mlinoiw 





STUDENTS, 11! 





used, 


Dept. A, 





BUFTON BOOK CO., We employ salesmen of 
KANSAS CITY, MO. character and ability, 
School Men preferred,—to sell reference books to Teachers, 
Parents and School Boards. Previous experience unnec. 
essary. Salary and commission, Write for Particulars, 


s Invitations Announcements Etc, 

WOinseript lettering inelud. 

e 1n ing two sets of envelopes, $2.50. 
Write for samples, 


100 Visiting Cards, « « « 


50c 
N, Ott Engraving Co., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Plan Your Vacation Trip to the 
Largest City in the World 
and stop at 

W.49"St. 


wo PRIS TOL 


Near Grand Central and Penn- 
sylvania terminals, all theatres, 
subways and L stations and 
important stores. 


Excellent Service—Moderate Rates 


PER DAY 
Without meals: Single room, running 
water, $1.! For two $2.00. ith 
bath, $2.50 and $3.00. 


With meals: Single room, running 
water, $3.00. For two $5.00. With 
bath for one $3.50. For two $6.00. 
Sitting room, bed room and bath $7.00 
to $8.00. 


122-124 








Special terms with breakfast for part- 
ies of four or more friends. 


Write for map and booktet 
T. E. TOLSON, President 








The Biggest Moneymaker 
For Vacation Work 


We are owners, patentecs and manufacturers of sev 
eral wonderful products. One of these is a boon, a bless 
ing to women; it's a clothes-washing Marvel that does 
washing machines, efte.; me 
more back-breaking,  bands-distiguring washdays; 4 
whirlwind repeater; 200% profit; gigantic sinecess, Kal 
omite performs washday wonders; investigate; be con 
vinced, 

“WILL ORDER 60,000 PACKAGES” 
writos A, Babin of Ste Anne, Canada; he states: “Your 
Kalomite L find possesses great merits can Lo pet this 
territory.”” J. A. Carizgnan, Quebec, Canada, orders 





away with washbourds, 


1440 packages in 16 days; A, G. Cusselberry, Willinms 
port, Pa., ordered 10,000 packages and states: “95Y of the 
women who use Kalomite repeat and must have more; 


i. W. Harvey, of Brooklyn, N. Y., states: “Kalomite is 
vastly superior to anything in Brooklyn; rushorders for 
8,000 packayers.”’ 
“DID Tt WASHINGS IN TWO DAYS— 
No rubbing; it’s a blessing.’’ writes Mrs. be. Brown, of 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
SUCCESS AWAITS YOU 

Our powerful co-operation means big things for you; 
large Oarnings; independence; a fascinating repeat 
order business of »our own, 

OUR CREDIT PLAN HELPS YOU 

Means success to Chose who wre shortof money at the 
start; it enables them tovet Kalomite Laundry Marvel, 
supply their customers, pocket their protits, thon remit 


tous 
WOMEN BUY 6 TO %4 AT A TIME 
Orders come to sou; repeat orders rollin; sour busi 
Hess grows and grows; protits prow larger every week, 
1's grand, fascinating work, 
MILLIONS OF WOMEN 'TO BE SUPPLIED 
THOUSANDS IN EVERY COUNTY 
All of them will buy; many of them every week. 
very man or woman who will put in their time selling 
Kaiomite Products wi eara more than they ever 
hoped, Kquitable Corporation, Dept. 874, 215 W. Super- 
jor St., Chicago, 


WOMEN—between 25 and 35 


yeurs Of age with teaching experience who lave had 
normalor collewe training, for position embe wiving a 
modified form of salesmanship, in whieh full) instruc 

tion is given, Must be free totravel, Expenses guar 

unteed to begin, Position ultimately worth 8200 to $250 
per month. 


GEO. L, SHUMAN & COMPANY, 





Dept. W. W., Chicago. 





THE COAST LINE TO 


WAMACKINAC YY 


DETROIT, . TOLEDO, 
CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, | PT. HURON, ALPENA, 


NIAGARAFALLtS. § ST. |IGNACE 


A LAKE TRIP FOR REST AND ) 


RECREATION 

Tiave a real vacation on the Great Lakes, 
the most enjoyable and economical outing in 
America. The cool lake breezes, the ever 
changing scenes along the shore, and the 
luxurious steamers of the D. & C. Line are 
positive guarantees that you will enjoy every 
minute of your trip, and return home re- 
freshed and glad you went. 

Daily service between Detroit and Cleve- 
land and Detroit and Buffalo; four . trips 
weekly from Toledo and Detroit to Mackinac 
Island and way ports; two trips weekly, 
special steamer, Cleveland to Mackinac 
Island, no stops enroute except Detroit) and 
Alpena; special day trips between Detroit and 
Cleveland during July and August; daily 
service between Toledo and Put-in-Bayw 

RAILROAD TICKETS AVAILABLE FOR 
TRANSPORTATION on D. & C. Steamers 
between Detroit and Buffalo or Detroit and 
Cleveland either direction. 

Send two cent stamp 
pamphlet and Great 





illustrated 
Address 


for 
map. 


Lakes p 
L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
PHuP H. McMittan, Pres. 
Scuanrz. Vice-Pres. & Gent. Mor 


AL A. 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








HIS ADDITION WAS RIGHT 

‘‘I got one hundred this morning.’’ 
‘““That’s lovely, Sammy!’’ exclaimed his 
proud mother. ‘‘What was it in?” 
“Fifty in reading, and fifty in ’rith- 
metic,’’ was Sammy’s prompt reply. 

NO MISTAKE EXCEPT IN TIME 

“‘T understand you went over to Crim- 
son Gulch and lynched the wrong man.”’ 
‘‘No,’’ replied Three-finger Sam. ‘* You 
can’t lynch the wrong man in Crimson 
Gulch. We jest got Piute Pete a little 
bit ahead of his turn.’’ 


NOTHING 


The teacher had given the boys this 
subject for composition: ‘‘What I would 
do if | suddenly came into possession of 
$10,000.’’ One little fellow, after chew- 
ing his pen holder for some time, re- 
turned a blank sheet. ‘‘That,’’ replied 
the precocious youth, ‘‘is what I’d do if 
I had $10,000. ”’ 

SCOTCH CAUTION 

An old woman walked into a bank in 
Inverness, threw down her deposit-book, 
and said she wished to draw all her 
money. Having got it, she retired to a 
corner of the room and counted it. She 
then marched up to the teller, and ex- 
claimed? ‘‘Ay, that’ll doe, ma man: jist 
pit it back again. I only wanted to see 
if it was a’ richt.’’ 

EASY TO EXPLAIN 

A gentleman entered his garage one 
morning and found his chauttfer taking 
his ease instead of doing some work he 
had been asked to do. ‘‘ Joe, how is it 
that I never find you at work when I 
come out here?’ ‘*Well, sir,’’ replied 
Joe seriously, ‘‘I guess it’s on account 
of those rubber heels you’re wearing 
now.”’ 

E DENTAL HYGIENE 

A certain youngster in Washington was 
one day sulfering greatly with an aching 
tooth. His mother was endeavoring to 
calm him before the necessary visit to 
the dentist. ‘*You’ll have it out, won’t 
you, dearie?’’ the mother pleaded. ‘* It 
won't hurt much, and then the ache will 
all be over.’’ But the unhappy child 
continued to how! with pain. His brother, 
a year older, was likewise distressed, 
and added his pleadings to those of the 
mother. ‘‘Do have it out, dear,’’ 
peated the mother. ‘*‘Yes, Dick, have 
it out,’’ added the brother. ‘‘It will be 
one less to clean, you know.’’ 


A YOUTHFUL REASON 

The teacher in elementary mathemat- 
ics looked hopefully about the room. 
**Now, children,’’ she said, ‘‘I wish you 
to think very carefully before you answer 
my next question. Which would you 
‘ather have, three bags with two apples 
in each bag, or two bags with three apples 
in each bag’?’’ asked the teacher. “Three 
bags with two apples in each bag,’’ said 
a boy in one of the last seats, while the 
class still debated as to the best answer. 
‘*Why, Paul’?’’ asked the teacher. ‘‘ Be- 
cause there’d be one more bag to bust, ’”’ 
announced the practical young mathe- 
matician. 

FOR FIRST GRADE TEACHERS 

Little Robert was very bright and at 
the end of his first term at school was 
promoted to the second grade. He was 
much attached to his first-grade teacher, 
and was loath to leave her. ‘‘ Miss Eva,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I do wish you knew enough to 
teach second grade, so | wouldn’t have 
to leave you.’’ 

HAD A GOOD EXCUSE 

Doris was rather backward in her 
studies, and one day when her father 
was inquiring into her standing at school 
the little girl admitted that she was the 
lowest in her class. ‘‘Why, Doris, I am 
ashamed of you!’’ exclaimed the mother; 
‘‘why don’t you study harder and try to 
get away from the foot of the class?”’ 
**It ain’t my fault,’’ replied Doris, in 
tones of injured innocence, ‘‘the little 
girl who has always been at the foot has 
left school. ’’ 


re-. 
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NOT JUST WHAT HE MEANT 

**But, Captain Hawley,’’ said the 
handsome Miss Plute coquettishly, ‘‘ will 
you love me when I grow old and ugly?”’ 
‘‘My dear Miss Plute,’’ answered the 
captain gallantly, ‘‘you may grow older, 
but you will never grow uglier.’’ And 
he wondered why their friendship ceased 
so suddenly. 


WHY BARBERS SOMETIMES TALK 

‘*Stop!’’ thundered the man in the 
barber chair, who was having his hair 
cut. ‘‘Why do you insist upon telling 
me these horrible, blood-curdling sto- 
ries?’’ ‘‘I’m sorry sir,’’ said the barber, 
‘‘but when I tell stories like that the 
hair stands up on end and makes it much 
easier to cut, sir.’’ 

TOOK ADVANTAGE OF HIM 

The father of a disappointed young 
man was asked by a friend whether his 
son had succeeded in passing a teacher’s 
examination. ‘‘No,’’ was the reply in 
mournful tone, ‘*Jim didn’t pass. at all. 
‘hose examiners asked the poor fellow 
about things that happened years and 
years before he was born!’’ 


NAMING THE PICTURE 

The artist was of the impressionist 
school. He had just given the last 
touches to a purple and blue canvas 
when his wife came into the studio. 
‘*My dear,’’ said he, ‘‘this is the land- 
scape I wanted you to suggest a title 
for.”’ ‘‘Why not, call it ‘Home?’ ”’ she 
said after a long look. ‘* ‘Home?’ 
Why?’’ ‘Because there is no place like 
it,’’ she replied meekly. 


NOT A MONKEY RANCH 

One day in Oklahoma a man traveling 
by automobile, found himself stranded 
fourteen miles from town. After fussing 
with the car some time, he walked back 
to a farm house where he found a Swede 
who was leaning on the gate. ‘‘Have 
you got a monkey wrench?” he asked. 
‘*No,’’ responded the Swede. ‘‘Ay got 
sheep wranch. Ay tank man beeg fool, 
keep monkey wranch by dees contree.”’ 


SAN FRANCISCO TO BOSTON 

Prof. Zueblin in Chicago once told the 
following story, to illustrate how Boston 
people are looked on in the West. In 
San Francisco a gentleman gave a boy 
anickel forashine. ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
sir,’’ said the bootblack, handing back 
coin; ‘‘the price is ten cents.’’ 
**What!’’ exclaimed the gentleman. ‘‘We 
pay only five cents in Boston.’’ ‘‘Oh, be 
you from Boston?’’ came the quick reply. 
‘*Then consider yourself my guest. ’’ 


RECOGNIZED THE DESCRIPTION 

Miss Hathaway, teacher in a country 
school, always tried to make the lessons 
as interesting as possible to her little 
pupils. ‘‘Now, children,’’ she said, ‘‘ you 
have named all the domestic animals but 
one. Who can tell me what that one 
is?’’ Silence reigned. ‘‘What!’’ cried 
the teacher. ‘‘Doesno one know? Now, 
think! Ithas bristly hair, is fond of the 
dirt, and likes to get in the mud.’’ One 
little boy at the end of the class raised 
atimid hand. ‘‘Please, Ma’am,’’ he said, 
reflectively; ‘‘it’s me.’’ 


SOME YOUNGSTER 

One of the coaches at Yale tells of an 
old countryman and his wife who, on a 
visit to New Haven, were interested 
witnesses of certain maneuvers of the 
football team. The old gentleman walked 
slowly around one stalwart player, look- 
ing him over as he might have done a 
horse he was about to purchase. Then: 
‘‘Sarah!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘What is it, 
Henry?’’ ‘‘He’s nigh on to six feet, 
ain’t he?’”’ *‘Every inchof it.’’ ‘‘Weighs 
about one hundred and ninety odd, eh?’’ 
**T reckon.”’ ‘‘Well, football sure does 
develop ’em most powerful.’’ ‘‘He’s a 
fine young man,’’ commented Sarah. 
**Man!’’ exclaimed Henry, ‘“‘ He ain’t no 
man! Professor Hunter, who never lied 
in his life, has jest told me that that 
young person is in his fourth year!’’ 








Federal Aid in Vocational 
Education 


A bill known as the Smith-Hoyleg pjy 
has been introduced in Congress to pyro. 
mote vocational education by Providing 
Federal money to be used in cooperation 
with the States in the promotion of egy. 
cation in agriculture, trades and indys. 
tries and in the preparation of teachers 
for vocational subjects. Its main pro- 
visions are: 

A Federal Board for Vocational Ry. 
cation for the administration of the funds 
proposed, to be composed of the Seere. 
taries of the Interior, Agriculture, Com. 
merce, Labor, and the Postmaster Gep. 
eral, with the Commissioner of Education 
as executive ofticer. 

For the purpose of cooperating with 

the States in paying the salaries of teach. 
ers, supervisors, or directors of agricy}- 
tural subjects, the bill provides $500, 0% 
the first year, increasing by $250,000 a 
year until the total amounts to $2,000,0%) 
then increasing yearly by $500,000 until 
the total reaches $3,000,000, this sum then 
to become an annual appropriation. Aid 
is to be allotted to the States in the pro. 
portion their rural population bears to 
the total rural population of the United 
States, not including outlying posses. 
sions; minimum per fiscal year to any 
State, $5,000, and $10,000 after June 3), 
1922. ,; : 
Kor the purpose of cooperating with 
the States in preparing teachers, super- 
visors, and directors of agricultural sub- 
jects, and teachers of trade and indus- 
trial and home economics subjects, 
$500,000 the first year, $700,000 the 
second year, $900,000 the third year, and 
annually thereafter $1,000,000, to be 
allotted to the States in proportion to 
their total population; minimum amount 
per fiscal year to any State, $5,000, and 
$10,000 after June 30, 1918. 

To receive any of these appropriations, 
each State must designate or create a 
State Board to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education in 
the administration of the act. Any State 
may accept the benefits of any one or 
more of the respective funds, provided 
that for every dollar of Federal money 
expended for salaries of teachers, ete, 
as provided by this act, the State or local 
community or both shall! expend an equal 
amount for such salaries. The State or 
local community must also furnish plant 


and equipment. 
WANTED BRANCHL MANAGERS 
For Mail Order Busines 


at your own home selling new and popular housebold 
novelties, No canvassing. Mail or hand the catalogues 
we send you and make $2 to $50. One young marti 
couple made over $310 in two months, ‘You can do the 
same. We furnish everything. Uf you have a few hour 
euch day and would like to make money write us, él 
closing a self addressed stamped envelope for par 
ticulars. 


IRVIN & GRAHAM 


Ghe CITY of GOLD 


Sublime love-song. Inspired by European Wat. 
BY DORA A. MONDORE. © YOUR VACATION SONG 
39c. Exclusively, Rockland Musie Pub., Spring Valley, N.Y, 





1161 Broadway, New York 





















School teachers to sell our line of orn 
Wante mental shrubbery and fruit trees dur 
ing summer mouths, or all year, dur 

ing sparetime. Masy work, liberal pay. Apply wall 
CHARLTON NURSERY CO., ochester, N. Y. 
nian’ 


TEACHER You can vet a Big 6x10 ft. Flag {0° 


your School or Room abwolules 
Free. Genuine Bunting, Guaranteed Fast Colors W! 

Sewed Stars and Stripes, Write for leg ng 

OSBORNE, Camden, Ne 


Wante with important publication of 


educational value, Address Mas. 
PUBLISHERS, P. 0, Box 3257, Boston, 


e an 2 
* 99 OPEN ALL SUMME 
SUSQUESIDE INN Located on Susquelanle 
River, in thé heartof York State Jills, Terms pang 
Restful for Teachers, Vu G. Chamberlain, Wells Bridger 
var 
Teachers, male or female, a8 agents ( 
Wanted ! cations and spare tine) for line tad 


i ; bu 
fireplace designs. Sell to home builders and ; 
contractors. Write for illustrations and partici 


THE ALLIANCE BRICK CO., Alliance, 0b 
b it 
Men of Ideas and inventive able 


should write for,, OY 
‘Lists of Needed Inventions,” wl 








A High-Class Teacher, man or vee 
in every County to become associ 














“Patent , Buyer 
“How to GetYour Patent andYour Money.” Adv a “4 
RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, of Wasilnee 
tra 
Five bright capable ladies 10 Wir, 
demonstrate, and sell dealers ; 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Si 
if 


vel, 
Teachers : ers 
$50 per week ; railroad fare] D 








. gerald 
d_ sh tories. i necessary; b 
Frese lteporting Syndicave, 600 Bt. Lou” 
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